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ADVENTURES OF PORT CRAYON AND HIS COUSINS. 


Third Paper. 


“The earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 


UR hero having cast about the premises, and | 
seeing little chance of obtaining quarters | 


Cowren. 


ing fellow, six feet three in his boots, and some- 
what in liquor, welcomed him with a horse- 
laugh. 

“Well; may I be stalded in a mnud-hole, 
if here ain't the fellow himself, with a beard 
as black as a Mexican Greaser’s. Jist now I] 
thought it was white. Stranger, step up and 
| drink something.” 

Crayon was not altogether pleased with the 


elsewhere, with some reluctance betook himself | prospect of the night before him, and might 


to the bar-room. 


Here, around a glowing fire, 
sat ten or a dozen teamsters and drovers, whose 
looks and demeanor seemed entirely in accord- 
ance with the atmosphere of the room, which 
reeked with fumes of tobacco and corn whisky. 
As Crayon entered, a strapping, insolent-look- 
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also have been nettled by the free and not over- 
polished commentaries on his personal appear- 
ance. He had, too, been contending all day 
with the conqueror of Napoleon, and it is not 
strange that he should have been disposed to 
look slightingly upon the anger of any mere 
mortal. He replied curtly, by desiring the 
speaker to hold his peace. 

| “Why,” said the giant, scornfally, “you ap- 
| pear to be an airy gentleman. Now, may I 
[ae crack another whip, if you shan’t drink 








or fight before we part.” 

And so saying, he rose and advanced several 
| paces. Crayon, with the alertness of a rattle- 
| snake, whipped ont his hunting-knife, and stand- 
| ing on the defensive, so far as regarded his per- 
| son, assaulted the wagoner with a volley of epi- 
| thets, better understood and appreciated by the 

| frequenters of Virginia bar-rooms than by the 
| world at large. 
| «Tim Longbow, Tim Longbow!” cried the 
innkeeper, rushing from the bar and séizing the 
| astonished teamster by the arms; “ behave your- 
| self in my house.” 
| “Deave me go,” cried Tim, laying hold of a 
‘chair; “I'll knock that frog-sticker out of his 
hand in no time.” 

Others of the company now laid hands on 
| Tim, who perceiving that his antagonist stood 
| his ground, suffered himself to be held and 

reasoned with. 

| “You spoke oncivil to the stranger, you 
| did,” said the host; “and he’s got ladies with 
| him.” 

|} That's a fact,” replied Tim; “but it hain’t 
oncivil to ask a man to drink.” 

| No, in gineral, not; but perhaps the stran- 
| ger don’t want to drink.” 

“Well, ain’t the rule, ‘ Drink or fight,’ every 

whar ?” 

“Jist so; it’s the rule among yonr kind,” 

argued the shrewd innkeeper; “but you've no 
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right to put your law in force on strangers in 
this here free country.” 

This argument touched Tim’s weak poin‘. 
which was an inordinate love of liberty, both 
of speech and action. ‘May be so,” said he, 
doubtfully ; “but I don’t like to be stumped, 
nor yit to be called a squirrel-picker, by no set- 
up swell whomsomdever.” 

Crayon, by this time, ashamed of having 
“ drawn among these heartless hinds,” and per- 
ceiving that affairs were likely to take a humor- 
ous turn, put up his whittle; and while he still 
firmly declined the spirits, offered to compro- 
mise the matter on a glass of water. This offer 
settled the point of honor; and Longbow ob- 
served that, seeing he was satisfied the gentle- 
man wa’n’t too proud to drink, he was free to 
drink water or any other truck he pleased; as 
for himself, he ginefally preferred old Monon- 
gahela. 

The difficulty being thus amicably arranged, 
they all shook hands and reseated themselves 
around the fire. 

“Now, Mr. Longbow,” said the landlord, 
with a sly wink at Crayon, “go on with that 
story you were telling a while ago about your | 
trip to California.” 

Tim cast a doubtful glance at the new-comer. 
“Well, stranger, I reckon you've been to Cali- | 
fornia yourself?” On being assured in the neg- 
ative, Tim resumed his air of assurance, and a | 
somewhat tangled narrative, which had been 
interrupted by Crayon’s entrance. 

“ As I was a-saying, we was a-sailing from 
San Francisco in a ship, and we was drew off 
a long ways out of our course, maybe about two 
months’ sail; and as I was a-saying, we got out 
of provisions, and had nothing to eat for six 
weeks.” 

** Six weeks !” exclaimed one of the listeners. | 

“Six weeks,” reiterated Tim, looking hard 
at the audacious author of the interruption. 
“We all got as thin as wagon-whips, and we 
might have starved, if we hadn’t had the luck 


| 


| thar? 
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“How did you get across?” asked a felloy 
who was leaning against the chimney-jamb. 

“JT swum across, mister,” responded Tim 
fiercely. ‘‘ Are vou a-misdoubting of a gentle- 
man’s word? Tl leave it to the stranger if ;; 
hain’t so.” 

The stranger agreed that it was all 
probable. 

“Then,” pursued Tim, “I walked a-foot m 
to New Orleans, and boated up and down for 4 
while; and then I tuck a notion to come back 
to this or’nary country agin. Not to say no- 
thin’ agin the country neither, but the people ar 
sich ignorant ramusses, that if a feller happens 
to tell something that he’s seen a little out of 
the way, they’re a-winkin’ and a-snickerin’ 
one another as if it were a lie.” Here Tim 
cast a contemptuous and significant glanc 
around the circle, and laying his weighty han 
upon Crayon’s shoulder, went on: “ Peopk 
that has traveled mostly knows a thing or tw 
Now I'll bet a hoss this gentleman has travele; 
some.” Crayon admitted that he had traveled 
“Well, now, what was the strangest countn 
you ever was in, and what was the singularest 
thing you ever see ?” 

Crayon pondered for a moment, as if to con- 


ver 


| sider the question, and then remarked that th 


strangest country he ever saw was the Arctic 
Zone, and the most surprising thing was th 
North Pole.” 

“Lord!” exclaimed Tim; “have you been 
It’s pretty fur north, hain’t it? belongs 
to these United States, does it ?” 

“Tt is the very tip end of the world north,” 
replied Crayon; “and although it does not be- 
long to the States yet, they are getting up some 
filibustering parties to get hold of it as soon as 
possible, for the purpose of extending to its be- 
nighted inhabitants the blessings of Americar 
freedom during the winter, lights and firewood 
included.” 

“That’s what I go in for,” shouted Tim 

| “Hurra for liberty! I'll wagon licker and per- 


to catch a whale.” visions for °em for nothing.” 


“You must have found it rather coarse eat- 
ing,” suggested Crayon. 

Tim looked a little confused. 
rather coarse and bony.” 

“But the roe you doubtless found very deli- 
cate,” observed Crayon. 

“That it was,” exclaimed Tim, “and a plen- 
ty of it. 
it; and when briled and eaten with ship-biscuit, 
it was a treat to a hungry man. So after a 
time we got to Panama, and thar, thar was no 
boats nor any way to git across, and the fellers 
was all gittin the ager and the yaller fever; and 
for fear I should be tuck down myself, I tied 
my things in a wallet and swum across,” 

“How far was it?” inquired the landlord, 
with a humorous twinkle in his eye. 

“Well, it mought have been about fifteen 
mile, more or less; but there was shallow places 
now and then, where I waded a piece and rest- 


“So it was 


We packed forty-seven barrels with | mous groan of commiseration.) 


“That unhappy country has long suffered 
| under a despotism worse than Lynch law. The; 
have no better clothes than what they can man- 
| age to cheat the seals out of, with nothing bet- 
| ter to eat than fish oil, such as you grease your 
gears with, and would consider tanner’s dubbin 
|a@ prime delicacy.” (Here followed a unani- 
* Besides in- 
| flicting these miseries on his own subjects, the 
insatiable tyrant Hyems—” 

“Himes! Himes!” ejaculated Tim; “was 
| he the Yankee feller that went in partnershi| 
| with Miller about ten years ago to prophesy th: 
eend of the world? Well, to be sure, the eend 
of the world wouldn’t come down this way, and 
he went up thar and got elected governor of 
| it. These Yankees do beat all. 1 know’d one 
of them wonst—” 

“ Hold your disrespectful jaw,” said the land- 
lord, “‘ and let the stranger talk.” 





ed myself.” 





Crayon went on to tel: how this potentate, 








unmindful of our enormous navy and the wrath 
of country editors, insulted our flag, seized and 
destroyed our fishing-vessels, and imprisoned 
for life our citizens both native and natural- 
ized.” ‘This conduct was pronounced to be “a 
cussed or’nary shame.” ‘Then followed a mi- 
nute description of the Governor-general’s pal- 
ace of ice; his domestic arrangements; his su- 
perb sleigh, robed with white bear-skins, and 
drawn by a team of reindeer; of his herds of 
sea-cows, and the manner in which they were 
milked, besides a catalogue of other wonders. 
What with a little natural history, and a fancy 
enlivened by recollections of the snow-storm, 
he so far outstripped the genius of the bar-room 
Munchausen that this worthy sat abashed and 
onfounded ; and at length taking the shapeless 
weather-beaten felt from his frouzy pate, and 
handing it over to our hero, sighed, “ Here, 
stranger, I gin in; take my hat.” Tim’s over- 
throw was hailed with a shout of laughter, in 
which he joined with the best grace he could. 
He evidently perceived, however, that he had 
dwindled in public estimation, and seemed puz- 
zling his head to find some means of reinstat- 
ing himself. Presently he visited his overcoat 
pocket, and drew forth a greasy, well-thumbed 
pack of cards, ob- 
serving that as thar 
were no beds, they 
might as well a- 
muse themselves 
somehow. A mur- 
mur of dissent went 
round the circle, 
which Longbow dis- 
regarded, while he 
gave the pack sev- 
eral scientific flips 
and cast a signifi- 
cant look at the 
Crayon 
declined the chal- 
lenge thus convey- 
ed; but being solic- 
itous that the en- 
tente cordiale which 
now existed should 
not be disturbed, 
and to the end that 
his motives might 
not be misunder- 
stood, he told the 
teamster to hand 
him the pack, and 
he would show him 
something which he 
probably had never 
seen before. The 
request was cheer- 
fully complied with, 
and Crayon went on 
to exhibit a number 
of juggler’s tricks, 
to the great aston- 
ishment and admi- 


stranger. 
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ration of the company. These successful per- 
formances elevated our hero to such a pitch in 
the public favor, that it was unanimously resolved 
they should order a pitcher of “ hot-pot,” and 
get drunk in honor of the occasion, whether he 
joined them or not. 

While the savory stew was brewing, Tim went 
for his fiddle; and to the practiced eye, there 
were-unmistakable evidences of an approaching 
spree. 

Crayon withdrew himself into a corner con- 
venient for purposes of observation. The fid- 
dler struck up “The Chickasaw Nation,” which, 
with a variety of similar airs, he played with 
great unction. The pitcher circulated rapidly, 
and the party was momentarily increased by 
the addition of sleepers from the adjoining 
rooms, who had been wakened by the uproar. 

As Mr. Longbow was about laying aside his 
instrument to rosin his throat with an additional 
pint of hot-pot, it occurred to him that he had 
been wanting in an act of courtesy usual on 
these occasions. Although something of a 
swell, a bully, and a liar, Tim was still a Vir- 
ginian. Vanquished as he had been on certain 
points upon which he prided himself, he had 
too enlarged a soul to exhibit or even entertain 
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any ill-will toward the victor. With a glass 
of hot-pot in one hand and the fiddle in the 
other he advanced toward Crayon, and prof- 
fered the instrument, with this civil inquiry: 
“Perhaps, stranger, you can choke the goose 


yourself?” Considering the circumstances, the 


act was chivalric and worthy of ‘Tim's birth- | 


place. 

One of our hero’s early misfortunes was that 
he had been sent to college. 
of an erratic and wayward disposition, he for- 
sook the beaten track of learning, discarded the 


| rial as well as verbal, 


Being naturally 
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he advanced in support 
of this theory, we are inclined to believe him 
correct. 


= 


3 


* 


printed programme for the Sophomore year, and | 


diligently perfected himself in the mysteries of 
“old sledge” and the fiddle. At the end of the 
year his Euclid and Greca Majora smelt as fresh 
as on the day they left the book-store, while he 
had sawed through innumerable strings of cat- 
gut, and thumbed to pieces pack after pack of 
Crehore’s cards, with a perseverance which some 
persons might say was worthy of a better cause. 
The perusal of Chesterfield’s letters, and fur- 
ther acquaintance with the world, had long ago 
induced him to lay aside an accomplishment, 
which, to say the least, is of doubtfnl utility to a 
gentleman; but it must be acknowledged, pri- 
vately, he never laid eyes on a fiddle that his 
fingers did not itch to get hold of it. There 
was nothing in the surroundings there to remind 
him of Chesterfield; and, yielding to a natural 
impulse, he took the instrument, and sticking it 
under his chin, flourished off that brilliant ex- 


travaganza, “The Devil’s Dream,” in such ef- | 


fective style that the whole house, and especially 
Tim Longbow, were perfectly electrified. The 
excited herd stood for several moments mute 
and listening, then made a rush, en masse, upon 
the person of the fiddler. Before he could re- 
sist or protest, he found himself taking an 
Olympic promenade on the shoulders of the 
enthusiastic crowd. 

Whether Crayon felt more like a Grecian 
hero or a rowdy, as he rode round and round 
the dusty bar-room, we have never been able to 
ascertain. His countenance, serene and Sphinx- 
like, betrayed none of the emotions of his soul, 
while he continued to flourish his fiddle-stick 
with a furious zeal that would have done credit 
to the great Volker of the Nibelungen Lied. At 
the end of about half an hour, he managed to 
make his escape into another part of the house, 
and finding there a sleeping-place, lately de- 
serted by some fellow, he rolled himself in the 
blanket, and pillowing his head on a saddle, 
slept soundly till morning. . 

Having sometimes attempted to rally Crayon 
on the subject of this involuntary ride, it is 
manifest that he does not care about alluding 
to it, and generally parries it with some good- 
humored jest. 

On one occasion he changed the conversation 
by observing that, in some late researches which 
he had made, he had discovered that the fish 
upon which Arion is said to have ridden was 
not a dolphin, as commonly supposed, but a 
bull-porpoise, and from the arguments, picto- 


ARION. 


At half past six next morning the thermom. 
eter stood at 20°; but maugre the cold and thei: 
| recent fatigue, our travelers were stirring at that 
| early hour, en route for Callahan’s, where they 
| determined to breakfast, as they had ascertained 
it was only a few miles distant. In the light of 
an unclouded morning the terror of the snow- 
storm had vanished, and the whole country re- 
sembled a grand panoramic painting, the work 
of some wild imaginative artist, rather than cold 
| reality. Field and forest were still clothed in 
| their feathery white panoply, while rock, tree, 
| and lowly shrub hanging with icicles, glittered 

like fancy glass work, and icy cataracts hung 
from the hillsides, rigid and motionless as the 
sparry concretions of a cave. But when the 
| tardy sun began to illuminate the picture wit! 
| his glancing rays, Crayon turned and thus ad- 
dressed the inmates of the carriage : 

“Look, girls! look, and enjoy it while you 
may. It is but an evanescent scene, but one 
might live for a hundred years and never look 
on such a sight again. Welcome the day of 
storm and travail—welcome the night of cold 
and darkness—that, like beneficent twin genii, 
have wrought this scene of more than eartlily 
splendor.” 

“T sees de tavern,” quoth Mice, ‘and smoke 
a-pourin’ out of de kitchen chimbely.” 

“*Tis well,” sighed Crayon; ‘the wants of 
the body must not be forgotten.” 

Fresh, rosy, and sharp set, our travelers step- 
ped upon the platform at Callahan’s, and in the 
shortest possible time thereafter were seated at 
a breakfast-table, which was indeed a pleasant 
picture in its way. 

At this point in the story, the editor of these 
papers laid down his pen and gravely remon- 
strated with the narrator on the frequent recur- 
rence of these extravagant and detailed accounts 
of breakfasts, dinners, and suppers. “It clogs 








the narrative,” quoth he; “it detracts from the 














dignity of the subject, and gives 
a commonplace air to the ad- 
ventures.” 

Porte Crayon responded with 
heat: “I despise your squeam- 
ish, transcendental, metaphys- 
ical dyspeptic who can’t eat. I 
have no respect for sentimen- 
tality or sick people. ‘There 
must be something radically 
wrong either in the morale or 
physique of @ person who does 
not enjoy a good meal, and 
whose mouth don’t water at a 
good description. Is Walter 
Scott deficient in interest ? and 
are not his best books juicy with 
sirloins and venison pasties? 
Does the eating scene between 
Coeur de Lion and Friar Tuck 
clog the narrative? Where will 
you find a more refreshing pic- 
ture than that of the rustic re- 
past served to the itinerant dei- 
ties byold Baucis and Philemon ? 
Is Homer wanting in dignity? 
Are not his feasts of gods and 
heroes, his boilings of mighty chines and bar- 
becuing of fat oxen the very essence, or, more 
properly, the sauce of his world-famous epic? 
Ah!” continued Porte, in a softened tone, “none 
but a mountain wanderer knows how fondly 
memory will cling to these daily recurring inci- 
dents of travel. All your beatification about 
scenery, sunrises, et celera, serves very well to 
fill up space between my drawings, and the 
scraps of Latin and French that you get out of 
school-books, to bamboozle the public into a 
belief that you are learned; but depend upon 
it, nothing enriches a narrative like those touches 
of nature that would make a horse neigh with 
delight if he could only read.” 


a ae 


HOUYHNHNM REPAST. 


Reflecting, probably, that in his zeal he might 
have been rather personal in his remarks, Cray- 
on paused for a moment, and then, giving us a 
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THE STUDENT. 


furtive wink, observed, “ By the way, P 
think there’s the cold carcass of a wild turkey 
in the pantry—let us go down and lunch.” 

“ Agreed.” And so the dispute ended, and 
the description of the breakfast at Callahan’s 
was passed over. 

As they intended to go on to the White Sul- 
phur forthwith, the horses were ordered imme- 
diately after breakfast, but not appearing in due 
time, Crayon walked back to the stable to as- 
certain the cause of the delay. Hearing a voice 
as of some one soliloquizing, he looked through 
a crevice in the logs, and there, to his surprise, 
saw Mice seated on a heap of straw in a vacant 
stall. He seemed deeply immersed in the study 
of some difficult problem at cards, and from time 
to time dealt out hands to himself and an im- 
aginary antagonist, and then would turn a trump, 
talking all the while to himself. 


1 





“Mist it dat time. Well,tryit agin. Ugh! 
ugh! Queen! Ha! dat won't do, cuss de 
luck! Iwish I dast ask Mass Porte to larn me 


how to thumb a jack dat way he does; it beats 
all!” 

Porte slipped back to the house quietly, and 

sent a servant to require Mice’s immediate at- 
tendance with the carriage. 
+ From Callahan’s to the White Sulphur is a 
distance of sixteen miles; and having arrived at 
Frazier’s Hotel in time for dinner, our friends 
spent the afternoon in seeing what they could 
of that renowned watering-place. 

The season had been over for a month, ant 
the principal establishment was closed, although 
a few persons were yet lingering at Frazier’s. 
It was impossible not to acknowledge the beauty 
of the situation and surrounding scenery, al- 
though a mountain watering-place, deserted by 
its visitors and canopied with snow, is but a for- 
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| a crackling fire, and began to discuss their fy 


|} ture movements, 


little favor with our travelers, as one glassfu! of 
the water served the whole party. On return. 
ing to their lodgings, chilled and, sooth to say. 
somewhat dispirited, ourfriends gathered around 


Crayon quoted Solomon 


| **In the day of prosperity be joyful, in the day 


of adversity, consider.’ Mark that, girls; Soj 


| omon does not say, ‘In the day of adversity bx 


sad and downcast;’ he says, *‘ Consider-—con- 
sider, but be cheerful still. To this point 
have followed our programme with great exact- 
ness, and our course from hence to the next 


| great point of attraction I had purposely left to 
| be determined by circumstances. Circumstances 


have arisen which render the most direct route 


| advisable ; and, indeed, in a country where ev- 





| 





| 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


lorn theme for pen or pencil. In the improve- 
ment of this place there has been but little effort 
at architectural embellishment; and although 
the tout ensemble is pleasing, the buildings gen- 
erally are mean, and built without taste or judg- 
ment. Colonel Hampton’s house, Baltimore 
Row, and two or three isolated cottages, may 
be mentioned as exceptions. The noble fount- 
ain around which all these buildings are clus- 
tered, however grateful to the invalid, found but 





ery road leads to some spot of interest or beauty, 
it matters but little which we decide ! 
However, we will not counsel to-night. Morn- 
ing is the season of hope. In the morning the 
soul is brave and buoyant. We'll form ou 
vlans in the morning, and carry them throug 


upon 


len . ” 
| if we break an axle in the attempt. 


Next morning Porte took a sketch of the |o- 
cality, and then set forth his decision in regard 
to their movements. “We will return to Cal- 
lahan’s to-day,” said he; “ there we will be well 
fed. From thence, by Covington and Cliftor 


| Forge, to Lexington.” 


Porte spoke like one in authority, and the 
girls agreed to every thing with smiling faces, 
so docile and acquiescent had they become sin: 
the snow-storm. Crayon’s word was law, and 
he felt like a potentate. 

“O woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made.” 
And the poet might have added, without spoil- 
ing the verse— 
“Striving by every art to rule, 
Willful as any pig or mule.” 
But when beset with difficulties and dangers 
how naturally and sweetly she nestles under the 
protecting wing of the sterner sex. 

* Cousin,” whispered Minnie, “we must visit 
the Rockbridge Alum.” 

“It is some distance off our route,’ 
Porte, knitting his brows. 

“ But I want to go there,” insisted she. 

“Then you shall go, darling! I'll write it 
on the programme; but don’t speak of it, d’ye 
hear.” 

Their return to Callahan’s was signalized by 
a bloody war upon the pheasants which had 
collected in great numbers to feed upon the wild 
grapes that bordered the road; and when the) 
got to their resting-place the carriage was loaded 
with game. Shortly after leaving their inn on 
the following morning, which by the journal 
was the 27th of October, they were overtaken 
by a rain, which continued with more or less 
violence during the whole day. A glance at 
Covington, as they hastened through, seemed 
sufficient to justify Mice’s observation, that “it 


’ 


replied 
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FANS OF PHEASANT TAILS. 


was a ‘mazin’ or’nary lookin’ town ;” and during 
their passage of the gap at Clifton Forge they 
had glimpses of some grand scenery, although 
but dimly discerned through the falling torrents. 

Crayon was sorely tempted to stop, and take 
chances for a clear day on the morrow. 
even went so far as to call a halt, 
and make inquiry of a swarthy 
forgeman as to the probability 
of their finding entertainment. 
Dora’s dimpled fingers plucked 
him by the sleeve. “Porte, 
don’t stop here; let us go on to 
the Rockbridge Alum.” He pre- 
tended not to notice her, but 
gave the ordertodriveon. With 
the rain disappeared all traces 
of the snow, and the swollen, 
turbid streams looked fearful 
through the crevices in the crazy 
bridges by which they were trav- 
ersed. The road was lonesome 
enough as it wound over piny 
hills, dark sloppy vales, and oc- 
casionally crossing a roaring 
brook of threatening aspect. At 
length the gloom of an untimely 
twilight gathered round them, 
and the horses showed such signs 
of fatigue that they could with 
diffieulty be urged along. Mice 
declared that he would as leif 
turn a wheat-fan all day as drive 
such a team; and it was unani- 
mously resolved to take the first 
shelter that offered. 

It was not long before they 
saw a white cottage among the 
trees, surrounded with such out- 


| ative. 


A couple of young negroes assisted 
Mice in unloading the baggage, while Crayon 
transferred the live cargo to the shelter of the 
house. They were introduced into a large 
whitewashed room, the walls of which were 
ornamented with wreaths of cedar and litho- 


| graphic prints from the presses of Nassau Street. 


Among these were portraits of the Presidents, 
scenes from the Mexican War, and the Virginia 





He | 


| Beauty, in a flaming red dress. ,A negro boy 
| and girl were making all haste to kindle a fire 
with wet wood; and several dripping, discon- 
solate dogs stared wistfully in at the open door. 
The ladies, mindful of Solomon’s recommenda- 
tion, did not look downcast, but wore a quiet, 
determined air, as if, in the old-time phrase, 
each had resolved to “keep a stiff upper-lip.” 
Crayon whistled as he busied himself drying 
his gun. 

“This looks jolly!” said he, eying the fire- 
place, from whence rolled volumes of steamy 
smoke, that spread over the ceiling, and soon 
half filled the room. 
| I don’t see any thing particularly jolly about 
| it,” replied Fanny, in a firm tone. 

| “Will it clear up, Porte ?” 
“T think it will, Minnie.” 





buildings as betokened some de- 





gree of prosperity. The carriage 
was accordingly drawn up at the 
door, and the demand for hospi- 
tality answered by a white-cap- 
ped matron in a cordial affirm- 


KINDLING THE FIRE. 
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“When ?” 

“T can’t tell, Cousin Dimple; but I have al- 
ways observed that when it rained it cleared up 
afterward.” 

“TI think exposure to the damp has rusted 
your wit, Cousin Porte, as well as your gun- 
lock.” 

“Indeed, child, if you take the observation 
in @ proper sense, there’s both wit and philos- 
ophy in it.” 

Dora intimated that smart people were some- 
times very tiresome; and Fanny observed that 
when one was wearied and uncomfortable, such 
answers appeared impolite, and, to say the least, 

, she thought both the wit and philosophy rather 
untimely. Crayon apologized for his wit, but 
insisted that philosophy was peculiarly necessary 


for the weary and dispirited; something depend- | 


ed, however, upon the manner in which it was 
served up. 

“If supper was served up,” said Dora, “ you 
might call your nonsense by any name you 
pleased.” 

“Ah, girls!” began Mr. Crayon, “ you should 
read Epictetus: ‘ Souffrir avec patience, jouir avec 
moderation.’” 

“ Fiddlestick !” said Fanny. 

“Why didn’t you quote that at breakfast this 
morning ?” 


| 
| “Of that species,” replied he, “ that will make 


“It seems strange that those possessed of so 
jlarge a stock of health, and surrounded with 
| every circumstance of happiness, should permit 
| themselves to be annoyed and made ill-humored 
| by so slight a matter as arain. The complaint 
| of the Sybarite, who could not sleep because of 
}a crumpled rose-leaf in his couch, is scarcely 
more absurd than what we hear daily on the 
|subject of the weather. The farmer, indeed, 
| may grieve over his blasted crops, and the mar- 
|iner dread the coming storm. Where fortune 
and life may be at stake, it is but human t 
| murmur. But to the butterflies of existence. 
| how can it matter whether it rains, or snows, 
| or blows, when the worst result to them is but 
the defeat or postponement of some idle scheme 
of pleasure? Unless, indeed, a man may hay 
inconsiderately eaten and drunk himself into a 
fit of gout or inflammatory rheumatism ; then 
he may curse the weather a little.” 
“The orator descended a little toward the 
last, I think,” said Fanny, laughing; “like a 
lark, he flew high, and lighted low.” 
Dora asked when Porte intended to preacl 
jagain? And Minnie inquired if he meant 
classify them with the butterflies ? 


the butter fly when the time arrives.” 
“Bah! what a worn-out joke !” 


THE BUTTER FLIES. 


Porte was about lighting the match of an in- 
tellectual rocket, intended to carry confusion 
and dismay into the ranks of the enemy, when 
supper was announced. 

Peace and cheerfulness being thus restored, 
our friends were gathered around the blazing 
parlor fire, where, with needle, pen, and pencil, 
they busied themselves pleasantly enough. The 
circle was shortly enlarged by the pale, meek- 
eyed young woman who had done the honors of 
the table, and who appeared to be the daughter- 
in-law of the old couple. She seemed to think 
it her duty to entertain the strangers, but her 
subdued manner did not much enliven the con- 





versation. Minnie, behindhand with her work, 


as usual, was engaged in finishing a pair of red 
socks for her doll. 

“What cute little socks!” said the woman, 
regarding the work with interest. 

Minnie exhibited her doll. As the young 
matron held the toy to the light, her eyes 
sparkled and her hand trembled. “ How pret- 
ty! It is doubtless for some little girl, Miss? 
How it will please her !” 

Her evident emotion and eagerness readily 
suggested the cause of this admiration, and were 
irresistible to one of Minnie’s generous temper. 
“You must keep the doll, Madam,” said she, 
“as a present for your little girl.” 

A look of mortal agony overspread the young 














matron’s face, and her lip quivered as she es- | dence, 


sayed to speak. 

“« For me, Miss? 
My child is dead!” And covering her face 
with her hands, she hastened from the room. 

The sunlight streamed gloriously through the 


broken mass of cloud that hung upon the mount- | ing in the carriage. 
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” 


said the young farmer, with kindling 
eye. “But if you’re bound to cross, I’m with 


No—no—not for mine! | you.” 


He then showed them, a short distance below 
the ford, a rustic bridge, by which they might 
gain the opposite bank without the risk of pass- 
To attain this bridge, the 


ain sides, and nature looked as if her face had | ladies were to be toted some distance across 


| 


just been washed, and not yet wiped. The car- | shallow water, and then were expected to walk 
riage was on hand betimes; our travelers had | a pine log that spanned the torrent, there about 


taken their seats, and were laboring to stow 


forty feet wide. ‘The party descended from the 


away the cumbersome presents of apples and | carriage, and the farmer, throwing off his coat, 


chestnuts which were forced upon them by the | plunged into the water, and began lustily whack- 


kindly inmates of the cottage. 
heard the splashing sound of a horse’s feet, and 


Just then they | 


ing at the drift-logs. What with the ax and 
Mice’s strength, the trees, one after another, 


the farmer’s son, a stout young man of about | were sent rushing down the stream, and in half 


five-and-twenty, rode up. 

“Stop, stranger! You can’t go on. 
creck is roaring out of its banks. The ford, at 
best, is deep and rough; but now, it is all foam- 
ing and blocked up with drift-wood.” 

‘Porte Crayon looked blank. ‘“ How far is it 
from here ?” 

“ Half a mile,” was the response. 

“Then we will look at it ourselves. 

“Very well,” replied the man; “when you 
see it you'll be satis- 
fied.” 

They drove on, ac- 
companied by the 
young man, who car- 
ried an ax on his 
shoulder. Arrived 
within sight of the 
stream, our hero 
looked blanker than 
ever. The crossing 
was just below a fall 
of some ten or twelve 
feet, while above and 
below the frantic tor- 
rent rushed between 
precipitous banks, 
unapproachable — by 
horse or vehicle. A 
mass of foam and 
heaving 
and plunging with 
the force of the cur- 
rent, covered the site 
of the ford. The 
scene was wild and 
stirring, and as Porte 
surveyed it the blood 
mounted to his head. 

“ Now, stranger, I 
suppose you're con- 
tented ?” 

“We'll cross it,” 
replied Porte. 

“ And these young 
women— ?” 

“Can't leave them 
behind,” 

“It looks like 
tempting Provi- 


” 


dri ft-logs, 





an hour that part of the difficulty was removed 


The | The ladies, meanwhile, had surrounded Crayon, 


and so berated him for his rashness and obsti- 
nacy, that he waded some distance into the water 
to get rid of them. 

“ Now, girls, for the bridge !” 

“We can never walk it!” cried they, “ with 
that wild torrent below !” 

And with many protestations, and exclama- 
tions of alarm, they were duly transported across 
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CKOBBING THE LOG. 
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the water, to the heap of rocks that constituted 
the nearer abutment. In vain Porte railed and 
encouraged; in vain he skipped to and fro 
across the log, with assumed nonchalance ; they 
clung together like bees hiving, and refused to 
move. 

Porte appealed to Fanny. ‘Come, my he- 
roine, lead the way! Remember Elizabeth 
Lane, who ran from Fort Wheeling to the pow- 
der-house and back, across the fire of five hun- 
dred Indians. Come, show the pluck of your 
grandmother !” 

The blood began to glow in Fanny’s face. 

* Porte, stop with your buffoonery. I believe 


I could walk, if it were possible to keep from | 


” 


looking at the water. 
“Then here—give me your hands; rest them 
upon my sides—thus. 
upon my glazed cap. Forward !” 

As they crossed with steady, mincing steps, 

“There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held their breath 

For a time.” 


“Here we are!” said Porte, seating Fanny | 
after 


on a mossy rock. 
all.” 

Minnie followed, and then Dora. “ All 
safe!” shouted Crayon, as this last sunk, pale 
and exhausted, beside her companions. ‘“ How 
her hands trembled !” 

“Did mine tremble?” asked Fanny. 

“That they did,” replied he; “and your 
cheeks have scarcely recovered their color yet.” 

“ And now, brother, as we are all over, you 
are surely not going back ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What! to cross in the carriage ?” 

“ Why not?” 

“Indeed, you shall not go. 
drive it over. 
well. You shall not go back, positively. 
you do, 'll certainly— What shall I do?” 


“Tt was nothing, 


Let the man 


If 


*“ You may follow, if you think proper,” said | 


Porte, coolly, recrossing the bridge. 


“If he’s drowned,” said she, despairingly, 
“it will be due to his own perversity; and they | 


may look for his body up-stream—it will never 
float with the current.” 

“ Mice, will you cross in the carriage or on 
the log?” 

**T was jest a-thinkin’, Massa,” replied Mice, 
exhibiting considerable indecision in his man- 
ner, “if de carriage turns over, den I can’t git 
out; if I falls off de log, den I gits drownded. 
I never was much for walkin’ logs no how.” 

“Then get in the carriage.” 

“S'pose it washes over, Mass’ Porte, den 
how ?” 

* Go across the log, then, if you prefer it.” 

““T say, Mass’ Porte, does it wabble ?” 

The body of the carriage was loaded with 
stones to serve as ballast against the force of the 
current. ‘The farmer stood in front, reins and 
whip in hand, ready for the start. Porte mount- 
ed beside him, crack went the whip, and in 
plunged the horses. In a moment they were 


Keep your eyes fixed | 


Give him money—reward him | 


floundering in water which swept over their 
backs, and a foot deep in the carriage. The 
sorrel stumbled and disappeared entirely, the 
vehicle swayed and tilted, the men swung thei; 
weight against the current, the horse rose again 
from the foam snorting and plunging. ‘The 
driver lathered the horses and the waves altern- 
ately with the splintered whip-stock, while Porte 
poured forth his vocabulary of encouragement 
and abuse in a voice of thunder. Another tug 
— Whoop!—the roan is down—we’'re tilting— 
no, she rights again !” 
ing like a sea-horse. 
| bloody tackies!” 


The roan emerges, rear- 
Again—*“ Lay to it, you 
The wheels rattled through 
the shallow water, and the steeds stood drippin 

| and panting upon the further shore. The girl 

| hurried down the bank, breathless, to offer their 
congratulations, while Porte waved his cap, and 
drowned the voice of the waters with his tri- 
umphant shouts. 

Mice finding himself alone on the other shore, 
|and roused probably by the success of the pas- 
sage, made a desperate rush at the bridge. He 
started upright, but finding that the log, or his 
his head, wabbled more than he anticipated, }y 
sunk upon his hands and knees, and finally got 
astride and rode himself over. 

A careful examination of the vessel and cargo 
showed that they had received no damage be- 
yond a wet trunk and a damp floor. Owing t 
some opportune holes in the bottom the wate: 
had run out as fast as it had run in, and for the 
rest the carriage was all the better for a good 
washing. ‘The stones were unloaded, and the 
legitimate proprietors restored to their places. 
The ladies gracefully took leave of the farmer, 

and the carriage went on its way. 
| Porte Crayon tarried until they were out of 
hearing. 

‘“* My friend,” said he, “ you have done me a 
| great service, and done it gallantly. Permit 
me to offer you something in remuneration.” 

The young man put back the proffered gold 
“For money, Sir, I would not have done as 
much; for the lady, I would be glad to have 
done much more. That one with the golden 
hair, may God bless her!” 

Their road that day lay through a valle) 
hemmed in by lofty mountains vale and mount- 
| ain, covered, for the most part, with the prime- 

val forest; while the clearings, with their rude 

| huts, were few and far between. The way was a 
| succession of mud-holes, rocks, and deep-washed 
gullies ; sometimes the swollen brooks from the 
mountains, leaving their own beds, took to the 
highway, and the horses went splashing through 
water over their fetlocks for half a mile at a 
time. Anon they were astonished by an ap- 
parition, significant of civilization, indeed, but 
wholly unlooked-for in this region. This was 
nothing less than a toll-gate. 

“What! do they take tolls on such roads as 
this?” 

“That’s what I was put here for,” replied the 
man, laughing. 











“Call dis a pike!” exclaimed Mice, swelling 
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THE FORDING. 


vith indignation. “ Haint seed no mile-posses 
yi" 

“New road,” answered the tollman. “Not 
put up yet.” 


The coachman, however, would accept no | 
apologies ; and, as he drove forward, intimated | 


to the mortified tax-gatherer that he had better 
take toll of those streams that were traveling 


down his road, as they were likely to use it up | 
| Nowadays travelers are annoyed and disgusted, 


more rapidly than carriages. He went on to 


say that, if he “had druv over worser roads in 
Ole Virginny, he did grudge to pay money on | 
| cession of common mud-holes that only serve 
| to tire the horses, but a fine, romantic, danger- 


sich a pike, whar were no mile-posses.” 
Crayon bade the coachman hold his peace, and 
took up the discourse himself. He thought it 


¢ 


as unphilosophic to complain of bad roads as ci 
bad weather, for growling mended neither the 
one nor the other. ‘“ We are traveling in search 
of the picturesque,” said he. ‘“ Good roads 
are by no means picturesque. We are looking 
for adventures. What chance for adventures on 
a smooth, well-beaten highway? Robbers and 


| bandits have become obsolete: there are rogues 


enough to be sure, but not of the dramatic sert. 


not frightened ; cheated, not robbed. Conse- 
quently I look upon a bad road—not a dull suc- 


ous road, such as strikes the imagination, with 
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rocks, precipices, swollen streams to cross—” 
Here Crayon paused. 

“T think,” said Fanny, “you were a great 
goose to go back and cross that ford in the car- 
riage.” 

“Fanny,” said Crayon, with an air of dig- 
nity, “should [ permit a stranger to incur a risk 
in my service that I feared to share myself?” 

Fanny’s face glowed with generous feeling, 
and her acquiescence in the sentiment was sig- 
nified by silence. 

* As I have remarked, the race of robbers no 
longer exists.” 

“Bless de Lord, Massa, what kind of men is 
dem ?” 

At a little distance off, six men were seen 
issuing from the wood and advancing toward 
the carriage by the road in Indian file. Their 
appearance was sueh as might have justified 
any surmise in their regard that did not rank 
them as good citizens. 

Their weather-beaten faces were nearly hid- 
den by slouched hats, long matted locks, and 
shaggy beards. Their hunting-shirts and trow- 
sers were of mountain jeans colored with hick- 
ory bark, but torn, stained, and begrimed with 
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| dirt until the original dye was almost invisible. 
Some wore deer-skin leggings, and carried packs, 
while every one was accoutred with a wicked. 
looking knife, powder-horn, and bullet-pouch, 
and carried at a slope or trail a long rifle. Ag 
this formidable company approached, with that 
swinging stride peculiar to the mountaineer, 
Mice turned of an ashy hue, and spasmodicall) 
drew up his horses. ; 

“S’pose dese is robbers, Mass’ Porte, what 
we gwine to do?” 

The forest was dark and lonely, and the sud- 
denness of the apparition had taken Crayon 
quite off his guard. He began to entertain 
Mice’s suggestion himself, and went so far as 
to push back the guard of his rifle-lock and 
loosen his knife in its sheath. “But what 
chance,” said he, mentally, “ for one man against 
six stalwart, well-armed ruffians. All got knives. 
too. This black scoundrel is turning white, 
he'll be of no use. Probably Id better givé 1; 
my money quietly—and be robbed before my 
ladies, just after having distinguished myself, 
too! No, by thunder, I won’t! It shall be n 
farce but a tragedy. At least that shag-eared 
villain in front shall bite the dust, perhaps the 

others will run; I hope so 
Fanny,” quoth he aloud, “ haud 
me the knapsack.” 

“Do you want your book 
to sketch these queer-looking 
men ?” asked Fanny, innocent- 
ly, as Porte fumbled in the sack 
for his revolver. 

“Probably I may,” replied 
he, with emotion. 

By this time the men were 
beside the carriage, but instead 
of any hostile demonstration, 
they saluted the travelers civilly, 
and passed on. 

“Done gone by, and never 
toch us!” quoth the coachman, 
drawing a long breath; “and 
dere’s a deer’s tail and hind legs 
sticking out of he’s bundle.” 

“To be sure,” said Porte, 
greatly relieved; “they ar 
hunters. I might have known 
that from the first. Mark them, 
girls; they resemble very much 
our party on their return from 
the great expedition to the 
Blackwater.” 

After this adventure the girs 
fell a-dozing, and Crayon fell 
into a philosophic reverie on 
the nature of courage and the 
motives of human action. How- 
ever worthy of being written 
many of his reflections may have 
been, they were of too meta- 
physical a character to find a 
place in this unpretending nar- 
rative. Moreover, as the pen 
of the historian is scarcely ad- 


| 








equate to the task of relating what our travelers | 


saw and accomplished on this eventful journey, | 
it can not be expected to tell all they thought at | 
the same time. Even while they snoozed and 
dreamed, they were startled by a cracking noise 
about the running gear of their vehicle. <A close 
inspection ascertained that it proceeded from the | 
fore-axle, which was giving way under the rude | 
ind repeated shocks it had received that day. To 
avoid an absolute smash, it was deemed advis- 
able to perform the rest of the day’s journey on | 
foot; nor were the ladies disheartened when 
a countryman told them it wanted yet four 
miles to their place of destination. 

Early in the afternoon they espied a cluster | 
of buildings peeping from among the trees, 
nestled deep in a little cove at the foot of a 
high mountain. This, as they guessed, was 
the Rockbridge Alum, and cheerily was its ap- 
pearance greeted. Notwithstariding the lateness 
of the season, they still found some lingering 
visitors whose politeness and agreeable manners 
added much to the pleasure of their short so- | 
journ. 

While the ladies were indebted to the gal- 
lantry of two gentlemen for a game of ten pins, | 


| 
| 
| 
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Crayon climbed the cliff, and was soon absorbed 
in his favorite occupation. 

These springs are situated in the northwest- 
ern part of Rockbridge County, on the main 
turnpike road leading from Lexington to the 
Warm Springs, by which route they are usually 
approached from east or west. The buildings 
are generally of brick, substantially built and 
well-arranged. ‘To the eye it is one of the 
pleasantest places in the mountains. The char- 
acter of the water is very like that of the Bath 
Alum, although chemists and physicians have 
discovered some difference in its analysis and 
The water is obtained 
in the same manner, by collecting the drippings 
from a slate cliff in little reservoirs of stone and 
cement. The cliff here, however, is more im- 
posing in appearance, being eighty or ninety 
feet in height and nearly perpendicular. 

From the summit of this bank the lawn, in- 
closed by asemicircle of cottages, partially shaded 
with trees, its green carpet dotted with groups 
of gayly dressed visitors, presents a pleasing and 
animated picture. The water in barrels and 
demijohns, and pills manufactured from its solid 
contents, are extensively exported from this 


ROCKBRIDGE ALUM. 
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place, and bring a considerable revenue to the 
proprietors. 

The journey from this place to Lexington, 
over a well-graded road, was unmarked by any 
circumstance worthy of record either by pen or 
pencil, except, indeed, the appearance of the 
House Mountains, around the bases of which 
they passed. 

This isolated and curious group rises to a 
considerable height above the surrounding coun- 
try, and is seen and remarked from a great dis- 
tance. The outlines of the mountains resemble 
those of Virginia barns, or of old-fashioned 
hipped-roof houses. Hence the name. 

The town of Lexington is beautifully situated 
on an eminence in the midst of the great val- 
ley, and its horizon is bounded on all sides by 
blue mountains, whose outlines are uncommon- 
ly diversified and pleasing. It is tolerably well 


built for a Virginia town, and can boast itself | 


of two colleges and a law school, to say nothing 
of a well-kept and roomy hotel. 

The buildings ef Washington College are 
strung out upon a ridge in the suburbs of the 
town, and the architecture of stucco and brick, 
although not strictly classical in its forms or 
colors, stands in beautiful relief against the deep- 
blue background afforded by the House Mount- 
ains. This institution, like the name and prin- 
ciples of its great namesake, seems to be drift- 
ing out of public notice and esteem. A few 


hundred yards beyond, on the same ridye 
stands the Military Institute, whose castellate 
walls and towers are properly in character with 
its purposes, and contrast agreeably with the 
| Italian forms of its neighbor. ‘The Institute, 
| being under the patronage of the State, seems 
| in a prosperous condition; and it is a pleasant 
sight to see the long array of tight little cadets 
| marching into church or going through their 
daily exercises on the parade-ground ; and still 
more agreeable to witness the manly courtesy 
| with which they receive and do the honors of 
the place to strangers, and the air of order and 
subordination that reigns through the whole es. 
| tablishment. 

The proximity of these institutions, governed 
| by different systems of education, may properly 
| lead to some general reflections on the subje t. 
| It matters little in this age of books what rou- 
| tine may be marked out for the intelligent pupil, 

the prescribed course of any college or high- 

| school, if properly followed, would furnish a 
sufficient foundation for whatever superstruct- 
jure of learning or science might afterward bx 
| raised thereon. But in the slovenly regula- 
| tions and lax discipline of most schools, the 
paramount lesson of life is disregarded. The 
| graduate returns to the paternal mansion with 
a smattering of the classics, some prematur 
vices, and a little froth of philosophy, mixed 
with great bubbles of conceit; rather confused 
ideas of mathematical harmonies, and a spirit 
| of insubordination that is likely to make him 
|a nuisance to himself and society for a long 
time afterward. _But those wholesome lessons 
of obedience, whfh give manliness and dignity 
to the character, and teach each one the neces- 
sity and greatness of being a law unto himself, 
where are they taught systematically ? 

The military system alone seems to attach 
sufficient importance to this leading principle, 
and to enforce habits of obedience and defer- 
ence to superiors. The youth are taught that 
in subordination lies the point of honor, and 
| the lesson, gilded with the pomp and trappings 
of military parade, is learned with greater facil- 
| ity, and becomes more permanently fixed upon 
|the character. What effect this system, gen- 
erally applied, might have in checking the ten- 
| dency to impertinence and lawlessness in a fu- 
| ture generation of young Americans, we leave 
to— Whoshall we leave it to? Crayon rubbed 
his forehead and looked puzzled. “ Mr. Crayon 
seems to be turning reformer.”—*‘‘ Does it seem 
so? ‘Then, on consideration, you may scratch 
out all that stuff; I'd as lief be taken for a thief.” 
| —‘*Even worse than a common reformer, you 
| have advocated turning the cog-wheel backward, 
and have uttered heresies against the spirit of 
the age, and the everlasting laws of progress.” — 
“Have Iso? Then let it stand.” 

From Lexington our travelers pursued their 
journey for ten or twelve miles over an indif- 
ferent plank road; and about mid-day had the 








pleasure of lunching on cakes and beer with 


| the old woman who keeps the toll-gate. At 





CAKES AND BFER. 


this point they left the main thoroughfare and 
turned their horses’ heads eastward, toward the 
Natural Bridge. A drive of five or six miles 
rought them to the end of their day’s journey ; 
and with baskets, shawls, and other accessories, 
they were soon in full occupation of the old- 
fashioned sitting-room at the Bridge Hotel. 
Porte Crayon sat at one of the windows, to 
all appearance oblivious of the present, and 
humming that delectable air of Bellini’s: “ Vi 
yavviso, O! luoghi ameni.” Had he been less 
abstracted and more considerate, he must have 
observed the fluttering restless demeanor of his 


more youthful companions, for cold indeed must | 


be that faney, and impassive that soul, that can 
approach this far-famed wonder without emo- 
non, 

“Cousin, is the bridge near at hand ?” 

Porte started up, apologizing for his forget- 
fulness, and intimated to the ladies that if they 
would walk with him a short distance, they 
might have a distant glimpse of the bridge with- 
out delay. Starting from the tavern door, they 
followed the public road by a gentle ascent for 
sixty or eighty paces, when they came to a gate. 
Ilere Crayon entered, and taking Minnie by 
the arm, he pushed aside the branches of an 
arbor vita, and led her forward several paces 
until they reached a sort of rocky barrier. 

“Look down, cousin !” 

She shrieked, and would have fallen but for 
the support of her companion, who hastily with- 
(lrew her from the spot, and seated her, all pale 
and trembling, under the shade of an ever- 
green. 

“What's the matter? What is it?” inquired 
the others, with alarmed eagerness. 

“Oh, Porte, how could you do it! The 
bridge! the bridge! we’re on the bridge! It 
was terrible !” 
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On hearing this Fanny and 
Dora looked wildly about, as if 
seeking some place of refuge, 
and tinally fled through the gate 
by which they had entered, and 
only halted when they had gain- 
ed the middle of the highway. 

“Come back, you silly creat- 
ures !” 

“No, no, not for the world! 
we would not go on it again.” 

“Don't you know that you 
are on it now ?” 

Dora would have taken to 
her heels again, but Fanny 
stopped her. “ Don’t mind 
Porte’s quizzing,” said she. 
“Don’t you see we are in 
the public road, and not on 
any bridge ?” 

Porte succeeded in captur- 
ing the runaways, and holding 
them securely before he gave 
the information, explained to 
them that they then stood over 
the centre of the arch, and yet 

so entirely hidden was the chasm which it span- 
ned, by the natural parapets of rocks and trees, 
that he had himself seen persons pass over with- 
out being aware of it. Then, by dint of fair 
promises, he induced his captives to return to 
the point of view. 


“No tricks, brother; no surprises!” 

“Pon honor, none; I was too much frighten- 
ed at the result of my last to try another.” 

He then led the ladies, one at a time, to the 
| pa rapet, where on their hands and knees they 
| ventured to look over the brink into that awful 
| chasm, which few have nerve sufficient to view 





from an upright position. Fanny attempted it, 
holding to her brother’s arm, but found she 
could endure it only for a moment, when her 
dizzy brain and trembling knees warned her to 
desist. Crayon looked long and earnestly into 
the abyss, bounded by dark impending cliffs of 
jagged limestone, festooned with rich wreaths 
of arbor vita, the most beautiful of all the tribe 
of evergreens. 

“Girls, come here; observe that decayed 
|cedar stump projecting from a crevice in the 
|rock, over the centre of the chasm there, two 
| hundred and twenty feet in depth by the line.” 
It was cut or sawed off even with the top of the 
bridge, and presented a flat surface of about 
twelve inches in diameter, and distant two feet 
or more from the parapet. “Once upon a time, 
so I was told, a young lady, a Miss stepped 
out and stood with both feet upon that stump. 
Her female companion fainted outright, while 
the heroine waved her scarf, and blew kisses to 
the beaux who stood aghast behind the parapet. 
When I was twenty years younger, I had the 
hardihood, or rather the folly to place one foot 
upon that same stump, and remain in that posi- 
tion for some moments. I had a great mind 








to try it with both feet, but was restrained by 
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the philosophic reflection that, after all, I was 
emulating a woman, and could only surpass her 
by breaking my neck, which I had no mind to 
do at that time, to say nothing of the probabil- 
ity of the whole story being a lie.” 

Here Porte Crayon fell into soliloquy. “The 
very recollection makes me shudder now. Are 
my nerves less firm than of yore? or is it mere- 
ly want of usage? ‘The native line of resolu- 
tion sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ;’ 
or, as plain people say, maybe I've got more 
sense now!” 

Crayon took a stick and commenced pok- 
ing the stump, which appeared to be entire- 
ly decayed. “It wouldn’t bear stepping on 
now, at any rate,” he muttered. “It is a mere 
shell.” 

“Brother, what are you meditating? Surely 
not to set foot upon that stump?” 

“No, child. Nothing of the kind. 

*Days of my youth I mourn not your decay." 
Days of fevered blood and sickly fancies, of 
restless anticipation and disappointed hopes, of 
eankered blossoms and sour fruit, of.warring 
with phantoms and worshiping of shadows. 





Wretched indeed must be his manhood who 


| and distant sailing clouds, 


looks back with regret, and 
would recall the days of his 
youth. Probably but few would 
sincerely wish to roll back the 
wheels of time, and the frequent 
expression of the sentiment js 
nothing more than one of the 
forms of cant with which the 
world is pleased to express its 
chronic discontent. For me, 
thrice blessed is the calm eur. 
rent of maturity; and one of 
the chiefest joys of manhood is 
the reflection that I am no lon- 
ger a boy—that my bark has de. 
scended the headlong brawling 
torrent, bruised and battered in- 
deed, but still afloat, to return 
no more.” 
Whether the foregoing are Mr. 
Crayon’s standing sentiments, 0; 
whether they were the result of 
his peculiar position at the time, 
we can not positively say. But 
any man who is commander-in- 
chief of a good carriage and a 
pair of stout horses, the possessor 
of a sound stomach and a plum; 
purse, and sole guardian to three 
uncommonly pretty and inter- 
esting girls, two of them cousins 
to boot, may be excused for 
speaking in praise of that partic. 
ular time of life, and in dispar. 
agement of all others. Ah, old 
fox, which of those sweet cousins 
was it that, some days back, pos- 
sibly in Lexington, leaned softly 
on thine arm, and said “she de- 
tested boys?” and wherefore, 
since that day hast thou combed thy beard x 
broad, descanted so complacently and poetically 
on the superiority of a full-blown intellect, and 
been at such pains to pluck two coarse gray 
hairs from each of thine eyebrows? 

It appearing that there still remained several 
hours of daylight, our friends determined to visit 
the bridge below, where they were assured they 
might enjoy the grandeur of the scene unmixed 
with terror. 

Following their leader down a rapidly de- 
scending path which wound around the abrupt 
point of a hill, they presently entered a grove 
of noble evergreens, and on emerging from this 
all stood still with one accord. In front and 
below them was the yawning gorge, rugged and 
wild, clothed as it were in sombre shadows, 
through which the light glanced from the cas- 
cades of Cedar Creek with faint and trembling 
sheen. Above, with its outline of tree and 
rock cutting sharp against the blue sky, rose the 
eternal arch, so massive, yet so light, it springs 
uniting its tremendous buttresses high in mid- 
air, while beneath its stern shadow the eye can 
mark, in fair perspective, rocks, trees, hill-tops, 
There are few ob- 
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jects in nature which so entirely fill the soul as 
this bridge in its unique and simple grandeur. 
In consideration of the perfection of its adapta- 
tion to cireumstances, the simplicity of its de- 
sign, the sublimity of its proportions, the spec- 
tator experiences a fullness of satisfaction which 
familiarity only serves to increase; and while 
that sentiment of awe inseparable from the first 
impression may be weakened or disappear alto- 
gether, wonder and admiration grow with time. 

Continuing their descent, our friends reached 
the banks of the stream, and passed beneath the 
arch, pausing at every step to feast their eyes 
upon the varying aspects in which the scene 
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was presented. Crossing Cedar Creek under 
the bridge, they gained a point above on the 
stream, from whence the view is equally fine 
with that first obtained from the descending 
path on the opposite side. This picture exhib- 
its the turn of the arch to greater advantage 
Then the flanking row of embattled cliffs, thei: 
sides wreathed with dark foliage and their bases 
washed by the stream, forms a noble addition 
to the scene. 

The average height of these cliffs is about 
two hundred and fifty feet, the height of the 
bridge about two hundred and twenty. The 
span of the arch is ninety-three feet, its average 
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width eighty, and its thickness in the centre | any cool-headed man accustomed to climbing- 
fifty-five feet. It does not cross the chasm pre- | a sailor, for instance—could do the same thing 
cisely at right angles, but in an oblique direc- | easily. He had even attempted it himself, but 
tion, like what engineers call a skew bridge. | on attaining an elevation of thirty or forty feet, 
While the cliffs are perpendicular and in some | he began to perceive how things looked “to a 
places overhanging, the abutments under the | man up a tree,” and concluded to descend. H 
arch approach until their bases are not more | then pointed out the spread eagle which is pic- 
than fifty feet apart. At ordinary times the | tured on the under side of the arch, scratch- 
stream does not occupy more than half this | | ing the eyes out of the British Lion, all ot 
space, although from its traces and water-marks | he hich the ladies were patriotic enongh to se 
it frequently sweeps through in an unbroken m | plainly ; ; although Dora, who had lately been 
volume, extending from rock to rock. The top | reading history, puzzled Crayon by asking 
of the bridge is covered with a clay soil to the | | whether he thought the picture was there befor 
depth of several feet, which nourishes a consid- | ‘the Revolution. He got out of the difficult 
erable growth of trees, generally of the evergreen | by saying, that if it was there prior to the sepa- 
species. These, with masses of rock, serve to | ration it must have been prophetic; but as it 
form natural parapets along the sides, as if for | was formed by the growth of moss, it vy 
greater security, and entirely obscure the view | have come out since the wars. Indeed, 
of the chasm from the passer. It is now further | looking awhile steadily, and allowing a ate 
protected by lines of board fencing, placed there | latitude to the fancy, one may see a great man) 
by the owner of the property. Although this | things that hitherto have not been remarked. 
precaution is rather distasteful to a lover of the | For example, in the eagle’s other claw there 
picturesque, yet it detracts but little from the | | appears to be a seroll upon which is mapped 
general view, every thing being on so grand a/a number of the golden provinces of a neigh- 
scale that they are scarcely observed. | boring Republic, while she appears to be en- 
As our friends became familiarized with the | deavoring to swallow a long, irregularly-shaped 
objects around them, conversation began to re- | object that resembles an island. 
sume its sway, and Crayon, as cicerone of the “Your eagle,” quoth Fanny, “seems to be 
party, began to recall the traditionary anecdotes | something of a cormorant.” 
and minor wonders with which every place of Porte went on to point ont the spot where 
this sort abounds. He pointed out the route by | Washington is said to have written the initials 
which a man is said to have climbed up the | | of his name, although he confessed he had never 
cliffs, and not the bridge, as is commonly sup- | ‘been able to make them out, After considering 
posed. He also robbed the story of its super- | the spot attentively, Fanriy declared she did not 
human attributes by expressing his belief that | | believe that any mortal could have reached it 


| 





without a ladder. And Dora said that, while 
she knew from her history that Washington 
was a great general and statesman, she never 
heard that he could climb better than other peo- 
ple. Minnie observed that, for her part, she 
had always felt averse to hearing such stories 
about Washington, or to believing he had ever 
lone any thing so childish. It seemed rather 
a derogation from the dignity of his character, 
who had written his name so high upon 

“The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar.” 

As they were grouped around the hostel-fire 
that night, Crayon intimated to the ladies that 
he might be persuaded to relate an adventure 
which befell him in the neighborhood during 
his first visit to the bridge. As the proposition 
met with cordial approbation, he commenced as 
follows : 

“In the fall of 1834 I made a: pedestrian 
tour—to which you have sometimes heard me 
allude—in company with my friend, Jack Raw- 
lins. Our route was nearly the same which we 
have followed, and on our arrival here we were 
entertained in the room which we now occupy. 
I remember every thing as if it had been but 
vesterday. The house was temporarily in charge 
fa couple of youths not much older than their 
suests, and who, for the sake of convenience, I 
shall call Bob and Tom Johnson, although, in 
truth, Ido not recollect their real names. But 
vou must bear in mind that the names are the 
mly fictions made use of in the narrative. 
While we were studying the bridge I heard, 
with emulous breast, of the feats of General 


Washington, Miss ——, and the nameless man | 
vho climbed the cliff, and was burning to write | 
my name somewhere, whether in the Temple | 


of Fame or the Booth of Folly it mattered little 
—for at that age I ranked the heroine of the 
stump and the successful cliff-climber with the 


founder of universities and the leader of armies. | 
“One night the elder of our entertainers hap- 


pened to speak of a wonderful cavern that was 
inthe neighborhood. He described it as a great 


opening like a well, near the top of a hill sev- | 


eral miles distant. It had never been explored, 
nor even fathomed, and was an object of min- 
gled curiosity and terror to all who knew of it; 
ind many were the stories and traditions con- 
nected with its fame. It was said that, during 
the Revolutionary War, chests of money had 
heen thrown into it to secure them from Tarle- 


ton’s thieving dragoons, and the owners having | 


been slain in battle, had, of course, never re- 
turned to claim the treasures. Men and cattle 
that disappeared from the country were all ac- 
credited to this mysterious hole ; and murderers 
were suspected of throwing the bodies of their 
victims therein for better concealment; although 
Bob frankly acknowledged that since his day 


there had been no one murdered thereabout | 


that he knew of. He went on to say that on 
many a Sunday he had amused himself, with 
some of the bolder spirits of the neighborhood, 
in throwing rocks and logs into its yawning 
mouth, and listening with awe to the hollow 
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crash and booming reverberations that followed. 
*No one has ever dared to descend,’ said he ; 
‘and indeed I should be sorry to see any one 
undertake it.’ My feelings during this narrative 
resembled those of St. George when he found 
the dragon's nest. Here was a dragon indeed 
worthy of my daring. ‘ Bah!’ said I, affecting 
carelessness—for I was bursting with anxiety 
lest some one might go down the hole before I 
could get to it in the morning— Pshaw! I will 
descend and explore this wonderful place, if 
you will only point it out to me to-morrow 
morning.” The young man looked at me with 
an expression of mingled terror and incredulity. 
Jack Rawlins began to protest, when Tom 
laughingly remarked, that he need not be un- 
easy, he’d warrant that I'd go no further than 
the mouth. ‘There, you’ve settled the matter,’ 
cried Jack, in despair, ‘he'd go now if it was 
| the mouth of the bottomless pit.’ 

“Bob took an early opportunity to call me 
aside, and with a countenance playing between 
eagerness and doubt, asked if I seriously in- 
tended to do what I had said. I assured him 
of my determination. ‘Well, stranger, if per- 
haps you should find those chests of money— ?’ 
Here he paused warily. ‘Oh, we'll divide, of 
| course,’ said I, ‘we four.’ ‘Certainly,’ he re- 
plied, with delight, ‘that’s no more than fair. 
| We will show you the way and assist in letting 

you down; but we must keep dark about it, for 

| the place belongs to a stingy old fellow, who 
would go crazy if he heard of our enterprise, 
| and would claim every thing we might happen 
to find.” Although I set but little store upon 
the imagined treasures, I was ready enough to 
amuse myself with the golden hopes of my host 
or to bedevil any stingy old fellow at a venture, 
and it was arranged in full council that we 
should start after an early breakfast next morn- 
ing. 

“Whether I slept well or ill, or what was the 
| character of my dreams that night I do not 
remember; but I do recollect that in the cool 
of the morning, during the secret preparation 
of ropes and lights, some awkward misgivings 
began to sneak into the castle of my determina- 
tion. But I was fully committed, and my native 
pride, assisted by the stimulus of a rapid walk 
of several miles, brought me to the scene of 
action in such high condition, that I surveyed 
the black mouth of the awful pit without a 
tremor. 
| **VYoung man,’ said Bob Johnson, signifi- 
| cantly, ‘I reckon you'll not venture?’ I stiff- 

ened up, and to this implied doubt made scorn- 
| ful answer—‘ Do you think, Sir, that I would 
| walk all this distance with a pack of ropes and 
| candles merely to look down into a hole in thé 
| ground? Get your ropes ready.’ 

“The bed-cords were unrolled, and a short 
| stout stick, like a well-digger’s horse, tied to 
| the end of one of them. A couple of sound 
| fence rails were then procured and cautiously 
| laid across the centre of the opening, which was 
eight or ten feet in diameter. In the mean 
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time I had taken off my coat, tied a handker- 
chief about my waist, and stood prepared for the 
descent, when Jack Rawlins suggested that al- 
though we had taken the precaution to measure 
the depth of the cavern, we had forgotten to 
try whether it contained bad air. This sug- 
gestion was immediately acted upon. The 
lantern with a lighted candle was attached to 
the end of a cord and lowered until it touched 
the bottom, from whence it was drawn up after 
a few minutes, still burning. The experiment 
was reckoned satisfactory. Jack Rawlins shook 
hands with me and said, ‘Well, Porte, I’ve 
done my best to prevent you going on this fool’s 


errand; all I can do now jx 
to wish you good luck.’ | 
was getting impatient, and 
chid my lagging assistants. 
who seemed loth to begin 
but at length every thing 
was arranged. I bestrod 
the stick and gave the coji 
of rope to the two John- 
sons; another rope I knotted 
around my waist, put it in 
chargeof Rawlins, and then, 
with lantern in hand, slid 
tothe opening. Steadying 
myself with one hand on 
the rock and the other o; 
the rail, I swung off, crying 
* Now keep cool, boys, ani 
lower away,” 

“Down I went steadil 
enough for a time, gripiny 
the cords with one hand 
the lantern with the other 
and pushing myself clea 
of the black slimy rocks 
with my feet and elbows 
For the first thirty or fort 

$e, feet the opening was walle: 
around like a well, but pres 
* ently I swung clear of ever 
thing; the cords, which wer 
new, began to untwist, and 
I whizzed round like 
y teetotum. ‘Lower awa) 
: boys! I shouted, for I ha 
become so dizzy that |] 
could neither see nor hear 
After a time I stopped wit 
a bump. ‘The rope’s ru 
out! cried a voice so hig 
and faint that it sounde 
like the note of a wil 
goose. * All's well, I hay 
arrived safe !’ 

“As I recovered fron 
my dizziness I disengage 
myself from the ropes an 
looked about me. I was 
seated upon the apex of a 
pyramid of mossy rocks an 
decayed logs, which rose i) 
the centre of a black caver 

of unknown dimensions. I seemed to be walle: 
around with thick darkness, and the opening 
through which I had descended shone above m 
like a moon in an inky firmament. Taking 
| the candle I descended from my resting-plac 
| and proceeded to explore my. newly-discovere: 
|empire. The feeble rays of my tallow dij 
revealed nothing more than an irregular fico: 
of moist clay and walls of limestone rock 
covered here and there with a few dull, dirty 
incrustations. After groping ‘about two-thirds 
of the way around this circular hall I found an 
arched opening about the size of an ordinar) 





doorway. Into this passage I penetrated with 





an 
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| ance serve to allay that terror?’ 


YOUTH'S PORWARD SLIP. 


difficulty, for twenty or thirty yards, when my 
heels flew from under me, and I slid, I can | 
not tell how far, down into what seemed, by | 
the sense of touch, to be a bed of soft mud. | 
It is needless to say I lost my candle in the fall 
and was left in utter darkness. Here was a| 
predicament for a hero. Above, below, on 
every side I felt nothing but slimy mud. I 
feared to move lest I might sink into some | 
deeper quagmire. I was not so much alarmed 
at first, but as my body began to chill, my heart 


sunk with the temperature of my blood. I began 


to calculate the chances of escape. ‘If I am 
not forthcoming in due time, will Jack Rawlins 


NATURAL BRIDGE. 


come to my assistance? will any one come? 
Portentous question. Is not this cavern the 
bugbear of the country, and will my disappear- 
Qh, powers of 
mud, the heroic spirit was subdued within me- 
no! not all subdued; the idea occurred to me 
that possibly a cry for help might reach the 
ears of my companions and hasten my relief. 
But pride forbade—lI resolved to die first. 

“ Anon I began to fancy that I could see the 
walls of my prison and the passage throngh 
which I had fallen, and soon the doubt bright- 
ened into reality. My eyes becoming acens- 
tomed to the darkness, had begun to take in 
the feeble light that was refiected from the 
main cavern. Cautiously I crawled up the 
slippery ascent and in a few minutes re-entered 
the hall, which appeared so light that I could 
see over its whole extent without the aid of a 
candle. I scraped myself as well as I could, 
and then looked about for the chests of gold 
and dead men’s bones. My search was un- 
successful, and I concluded they must be con- 
cealed under the pyramid of rubbish which had 
been thrown down the opening, and for aught 
I know they may be there at this day. 1 took 


| no very accurate observation as to the size of 


the cavern, but guessed it was about one hun- 


| dred feet in diameter, the same as its depth, 


which we ascertained by measuring the ropes. 
“T called to my friends above that I wished 
to ascend, and received the prompt reply that 
all was ready. Mounting my wooden horse, I 
carefully drew the other cord around my body 
without even tying it, and ordered them to hoist 
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away. No sooner was I clear of the bottom 
than the spinning motion recommenced, and 
continued with such rapidity that I presently 
lost all cognizance of things around me. A 
sharp bump on the head advised me of my ar- 
rival at the ledge, and I eagerly grasped at the 
rock, but the projection shelled off and crashed 
into the gulf below. ‘Pull, boys, pull!’ I was 
drawn up several feet; then there was a pause, 
and I was lowered again out of reach of the 
rock, and the dangerous whirling was renewed. 
Dizzy as I was, I divined the cause of the diffi- 
culty. My friends were working at the two 
ropes on opposite sides of the pit, and the new 
cords had become twisted together until they 
could no longer separate them, and I conse- 
quently remained dangling in the air. Nor was 
this all. In their fright and confusion the John- 
sons threw down their rope, and seemed ready 
to take to their heels. Rawlins, however, plant- 
ed himself against a rock, and with straining 
sinews held on until he perceived the stone 
against which he was propped slowly moving 
from its position. It lay upon the declivity, 
near the mouth of the cave, and if it had rolled 
must inevitably have gone down the opening. 
Just at that moment they heard my order to 
put the ropes together and all pull on the same 
side. Such was their want of presence of mind 
that this simple idea had not occurred to them 
before. The Johnsons seized the cord, ran to 
the other side, and the trio pulled with renewed 
vigor. With such energy was I now dragged 
up, that my knees, elbows, and shoulders were 
bruised and lacerated by the sharp rocks; and 
when I was within twenty feet of the top the 
stick upon which I rode slipped from under me, 
and I held on by my hands alone. Upon that 
grip hung life or death, I knewit. The blood 
started from my finger ends, but 
my nerves were firm. Present- 
ly I found myself landed in the 
upper regions, and before I re- 
laxed my grasp, or my half-fren- 
zied comrades considered me 
safe, I was dragged a hundred 
feet from the mouth of the cay- 
ern. For several minutes all 
were silent, and sat pale and ex- 
hausted, panting like overdone 
hounds. The first greeting I re- 
ceived was from Bob Johnson. 
‘You blasted fool,’ cried he, ‘I’ve 
a mind to club you within an 
inch of your life. I never was 
so scared.’ ‘Tom swore he would 
not pull another man up from 
that hole for all the gold in 
Rockbridge. 

“As for me, I sat for some 
time in a state of profound phys- 
ical and mental apathy —the 
usual result of excitement and vi- 
olent exertion. When at length 
I rose to start homeward I found 
that I moved with difficulty, and 


| could not put on my coat without assistance. 
| Although I managed to walk back to the hotel, 
| it was several days before I could use my hands 
|as usual. At supper I was ravenous; and the 
| desperate efforts I made to handle my knife 
| and fork were ludicrous enough. 

“And thus ends the story of that perilous 
adventure.” 

* And,” exclaimed Fanny, “I never hear 
of any thing so absurd. I don’t wonder tie 
young man threatened to club you. I was my- 
self ready to boil over with indignation at your 
obstinacy in going down.” ‘ 

“Ah, Fanny! you women don’t understand 
these things. A certain amount of glorifica- 
tion is necessary to boys as well as nations. 
Boys must slay their dragons, and nations have 
their wars. . If their hands and heads ache for 
it, so much the better; they are both likely to be 
more rational, at least for some time afterward.” 

* And did you never think of it afterward, 
cousin, and shudder at the dangers you es- 
caped ?” asked Minnie. 

“Yes, indeed; and for many a night after J 
had evil dreams; sometimes fancying I was a 
spider swinging by a single invisible thread, and 
at others, a mud-turtle lying on my back and 
smothering in my native element.” 

“ And what had your friends, the Johnsons, 
to say about the money ?” 

“They scarcely referred to the subject after- 
ward. ‘Their curiosity was satisfied, and the; 
seemed sufficiently pleased with the termina- 
tion of the affair.” 

“Now, Dora,” said Porte Crayon, pinching 
the sleeper’s dimpled cheek, “what comments 
have you to make on my story ?” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed she, with a start; “I 
must have been asleep.” 
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“You dropped off about the time I was 
foundering in the mud at the bottom of the 
cave. Thank you, Cousin Dimple, for your 
attention and sympathy with my dangers and 
afflictions.” 

“Ah, Porte, exeuse me; I couldn't help 
it. But how did you get out of that dreadful 
place? I must have gone off in a dream, for 
| thought you had found a great many chests 
of gold and jewelry, and beautiful shawls, and 
that you had presented each of us with charm- 
ing sets of pearls, diamonds, and mosaic— 
bracelets, ear-rings, and all—and such splen- 
did Turkish shawls, and silks of such lovely 
colors.” 

“With such a dream as that, sweet cousin, 
you were better entertained than in listening 
tome. Good-night, girls.” 

As they retired, Fanny struck up rather ap- 
propriately, 

“Go thou and dream o'er that joy in thy slumber.” 


Next day our friends revisited each point of 
view above and below the bridge with increased 
gratification, while Crayon employed himself in 
the attempt to portray its most striking features 
upon tinted paper. This he avers can not be 
accomplished by mortal hand ; for while he ac- 
knowledges he has seen several sketches that 
rendered the general outline and even minute 
details with great accuracy, he never saw one 
that conveyed, even in a remote degree, any 
idea of the majestic grandeur of the original. 
One of the most satisfactory views is obtained 
from a hillside about half a mile below the 
bridge. From this point the perfection of the 
arch is more remarkable; and there is a fine 
view of the hill, which, a short distance to the 
right of its apex, is cleft to its base by this sin- 
gular chasm. 

The most rational hypothesis which has been 
advanced in regard to the formation of this 
wonderful structure is that this hill was for- 
merly perforated by one of the limestone cav- 
erns common in this region, and that by the 
combined action of water and force of some 
earthquake the superincumbent masses have 
fallen in, leaving the chasm open to the day, 
except where the arch now stands. 

Another view well worth attention is that 
from the cliffs in the tavern yard. ‘These upper 
views are perhaps more impressive than any 
other, as combining more of the terrible with 
the sublime. 

It was probably from this quarter that Mice 
got his impressions, when, in reply to some 
questions, he told Miss Fanny, “It was de 
quarest place he had seed yit,” and he sup- 
posed “it mought have been built by the 
devil.” 

As the Piersons, man and wife, are the most 
kindly and obliging of hosts, the table delight- 
fully served, and, according to the coachman’s 
account, the oats are unexceptionable, it may 
be well to leave our travelers to their repose 


| of large capacity. 


SCOTT'S BATTLES IN MEXICO. 

ORTHERN MEXICO lay helpless at Tay- 

lor’s feet. The stars and stripes floated over 
the citadel of Monterey, and the flower of the 
Mexican army, commanded by their greatest 
general, had been repulsed at Buena Vista. 
Nothing now remained but to strike a blow at 
the vitals of the Southern Republic. That task 
had been imposed on General Scott, whose skill 
and experience designated him as the proper 
man to conduct a campaign in which the fate 
of the war was to be decided. 

On the 6th March, 1847, the fleet of trans- 
ports and men-of-war was concentrated near 
Vera Cruz. It bore a small but well-disciplined 
force of some twelve thousand men, comprising 
the whole standing army of the United States— 
four regiments of artillery, eight of infantry, one 
of mounted riflemen, and detachments of dra- 
goons—besides eight volunteer regiments of foot 
and one of horse. Major-General Scott com- 
manded the whole, with Worth, fresh from the 
brilliant capture of Monterey, Twiggs, and the 
volunteer Patterson as his brigadiers. Under 
the latter served three of the bravest men and 
—though civilians—the best officers that ever 
drew sword—Generals Quitman, Pillow, and 
Shields; all three fired by a noble emulation 
of their professional comrades, and destined to 
prove that the United States need never regret 
the sturdy prejudice which exists against a large 
regular army. With this force the Command- 
er-in-chief intended to take Vera Cruz. 

It is the strongest place on this continent, 
after Quebec. Situate on the border of the 





| Gulf, it is surrounded by a line of bastions and 


redans, terminating at either extremity in a fort 
A sandy plain encircles it on 
the land side, affording no protection to an as- 
sailant within seven hundred yards of the walls; 
and toward the sea, on a reef at a distance of 
rather more than half a mile, the famous fort 
of San Juan d’Ulloa commands the harbor. In 
March, 1847, the city mounted nearly ninety, 
the castle one hundred and twenty-eight guns 
of various calibres, including several thirteen- 
inch mortars and ten-inch Paixhans. So im- 
plicit was the faith of the Mexicans in the 
strength’ of the place that, having rendered it, 
as they believed, impregnable, they left its de- 
fense to a garrison of 5000 men, and bade them 
remember that the city was named Vera Cruz 
the Invincible. This was the first mistake of 
the enemy; a second was omitting to provision 
the place for a siege; a third was allowing wo- 
men, children, and non-combatants to remain 
in the town. In this instance, as in so many 
others, the overweening assurance of the Mex- 
icans was the cause of their ruin. Monterey 
and Buena Vista should have taught them to 
know us better. 

The fierce sun of the 9th March had began 
to decline, when Worth’s division embarked in 
the surf-boats and pulled toward land, about 
three miles below the city. In the distance, 





for a season, 


the forts and castle could be seen distinctly, and 
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on every height the telescope revealed groups 
of eager spectators. It was expected that the 
enemy would oppose the landing; and when 
the men leaped into the water, waist deep, they 
were fully prepared for a warm reception. To 
their surprise, all was silent on shore. The 
thickets were untenanted; not a gun or a Mex- 
ican was tobe seen. <A hearty cheer burst from 
the troops as the national flag was planted on 
Mexican soil; and ere the morning had come 
the whole army had landed without accident. 


besiegers was easy. The pickets driven in, and 
a few parties of skirmishers and light cavalry 


dispersed, Scott found no difficulty in investing | 


the place. The heat was intense, and water 
was scarce; but the patience of the army bore 
up against these trials, and on the evening of 
the 12th a line of troops five miles long encir- 
cled Vera Cruz. The issue then became a mere 
question of time. No attempt being made from 
the interior to raise the siege, the place was sure 
to fall when the provisions were exhausted. 
Unfortunately for the Mexicans, the season of 
the deadly vomito was approaching, and Scott 
dared not waste time. He resolved to proceed 
by bombardment and assault. High winds re- 
tarded the disembarkation of the siege-artillery, 
and several days were spent in digging trenches 
and constructing earthworks. At length, on 
the afternoon of the 22d—General Morales, the 
commandant, having peremptorily refused to 
surrender—the cannonade was commenced from 
hatteries eleven hundred yards from the walls. 
Lhe enemy replied with spirit; and till night- 
fall the roar of cannon was incessant—a portion 
of the fleet blazing away at the outer defenses, 
while the land batteries kept up a stream of 
shot and shells on the south bastions. It was 
soon found that, though the advantage in the 
cannonade was all on the side of the Americans, 
who were less exposed than the enemy, Scott's 
heaviest guns were too light for breaching pur- 
poses. A message was accordingly sent to the 








was it within the city. Our artillerymen had 
the range perfectly, and every shell crashed 
through a house and spread havoc among the 
inmates. Flames rose fiercely in various quar. 
ters above the smoke, threatening a general con- 
flagration ; and, between the reports of the can- 
non, the noise of falling roofs and toppling walls 
could be distinctly heard. More dreadful than 
all, at night, when the fire had slackened and 
attentive groups watched the meteor-like course 


| of the shells through the air, often and often, as 
Once encamped on dry land, the task of the | 


the hissing globes descended swiftly behind the 
walls, wild shrieks would precede the explosion 
—shrieks of agony from female lips—shrieks of 
children murdered in their sleep. Hunger, too, 
pressed cruelly on the defenders. Famished 
groups walked the streets, seeking food, and 
rudely repulsed by the soldiery. Still the fire 
was kept up; and as fast as the Mexican flag 
was shot down it was hoisted afresh on a new 
staff. The governor had sworn to defend the 
city to the last gasp. 

It was not till the curtain connecting the bas- 
tions was torn down in half a dozen places, sev- 
eral bastions shattered, one thousand men killed, 
and half the houses on the land side battered to 
pieces, that a white flag appeared on the ram- 
parts. The time for an assault had arrived— 
the breach was complete—the forlorn hope had 
been selected; but General Scott gladly wel- 
comed the chance of sparing further effusion of 
blood. On the morning of the 26th, the firing 
ceased, and negotiations for a surrender began. 
Three days afterward the whole garrison slowly 
defiled through the gate of Mexico toward the 
American lines. On reaching these, the officers 
gave their parole for themselves and their com- 
mands not to serve in the war until exchanged, 
and the men laid down their arms. At the same 
moment the Mexican flags were struck, and that 
of the United States rose triumphantly over the 
city walls and the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa 
General Worth was immediately installed as 
governor; and, to the honor of our troops and 


fleet for heavier metal, and, on the night of the | the delight of the natives, Vera Cruz was occu- 
23d, a fresh battery was erected, under cover of | pied without any of those horrible scenes which 
a clump of chaparral, in which three 32-pounders | have so often followed the capture of important 


and as many Paixhans, throwing enormous 68- 
pound shells, were mounted. As morning broke, 
a party of sailors hastily cut away the brushwood 
which masked it, and opened a terrific fire: 
shattering the walls at each shot, and blowing 
up house after house with the shells. The army 
-hatteries followed with equal good-will; and 
the garrison, nothing daunted, poured a sheet 
of flame from the bastions. All that day, all 
the next night, and the day following, the roar 
continued, On our side but little damage was 
done. Occasionally a round shot would come 
flying through an embrasure in the earth-works, 
and carry off a head or a limb; and now and 
then a huge shell would fall within the batteries, 
spluttering and scattering its deadly fragments 
among the gunners; but the bulk of the troops 
were out of range, and the firing parties were 
well protected by their parapets. Far different 





cities. But one man—a negro—was executed 
for a capital offense. 

A week was spent in landing wagons and other 
material forthe march; during which Lieutenant 
Hunter, of the navy, occupied Alvarado without 
resistance, and trifling skirmishes occurred be- 
tween the outposts and Mexican guerrillos. n 
the 8th April, Twiggs’s division moved forward 
toward the interior by the National Road, fol- 
lowed by two brigades of volunteers. Vague 
rumors of Santa Anna’s advance were brought 
in by the scouts ; but nothing definite was known 
until Twiggs reached the village of Plan del Rio. 
near the mountain pass of Cerro Gordo. There 
he discovered the enemy occupying the road and 
pass in his front with a large force, under the 
command of Santa Anna in person. The Mex- 
ican position was strong. On the south the 
Rio del Plan—a small but rapid stream—and a 











ridge of lofty hills on its south bank, secured 
his right from being turned: on tue north, bro- 
ken ground, intersected by ravines and much 
covered by brushwood, offered a fair cover for 
the left flank. In the centre, the artillery oc- 
cupied positions of great strength. ‘Two bat- 
teries—one of seven the other of five guns— 
were planted on the road along which our troops 
were advancing. ‘Three others occupied ridges 
on the south of the road, so as to sweep it and 
the slope between it and the river. But the 
strongest point was a redoubt with breast-works 
which crowned the summit of a rugged and pre- 
cipitous eminence, called Cerro Gordo, and com- 
pletely commanded the pass from the north side 
of the road. Every inch of level ground on the 
field was thus within easy range of cannon ; and 
besides this arm, Santa Anna had some twelve 
thousand horse and foot, many of whom had 
fought at Buena Vista, and whose discipline 
and valor were worthy of all praise. 

After a hasty reconnoissance, General Twiggs 
resolved to attack with the troops he had, and 
if possible to win a battle before Scott came up. 
He saw at a glance that the enemy’s left might 
be turned, and issued the requisite orders for a 
movement in that direction on the 14th; but 
unfortunately for his plans, before dawn on that 
day, an aide-de-camp from General Patterson 
reached him with orders to suspend the attack 
till the arrival of the general-in-chief. Scott 
arrived, a few hours after, and commenced his 
reconnoissance ; and Worth, who led the rear 
division, hearing of the prospect of a battle, 
marched the fifteen miles which separated him 
from the main army without a halt. 

Early on 17th Twiggs advanced by the right, 
as he had intended, and began to cut a road 
through the brushwood. Harassed by a party 
of skirmishers on his left, Lientenant Gardner 
was detailed to dislodge them, and a sharp en- 
counter took place. The Mexicans being in 
greater force than was supposed, Colonel Harney 
sent a party of rifles and a battalion of artillery 
under Lieutenant-colonel Childs to Gardner’s 
support; but, as soon as they were perceived, 
a reinforcement more than twice their number 
hurried up from the Mexican camp, and Santa 
Anna rode forward himself to the point of at- 
tack. The struggle was brief; after a brisk fire, 
the Mexicans fell back, Childs following in hot 
pursuit to the base of a hill called Atalaya. 
Here the men stopped for an instant to gain 
breath; then, notwithstanding a heavy flank 
fire from the batteries on the road, they rushed 
up the hillside and drove the Mexicans from the 
crest with the bayonet. Carried away by the ex- 
citement of the moment, Childs no sooner found 
himself master of the Atalaya, than he started 
to storm the other height—Cerro Gordo. Down 
charged the artillerymen, in the teeth of a terri- 
ble fire from the redoubt, over the valley, and up 
to the base of the hill: it was not till they began 
to seale the height that Childs discovered he had 
but sixty men with him, having lost thirty-two in 
the charge, and that the recall had been sound- 
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ed. He had no choice but to fall back to the 
other eminence, which was occupied by our 
troops, and armed with a couple of howitzers 
and a 24-pounder during the night. 

At daybreak next morning these guns gave 
the signal of battle by opening fire on Cerro 
Gordo. Colonel Harney, who was in com- 
mand on the height, sent his rifles round to the 
left of the hill to intercept reinforcements, and 
to commence the attack on that side. He had 
intended to await their fire before moving with 
the infantry; but the impatience of the men 
could not endure the delay, and a few minutes 
after the rifles set out, he advanced at the head 
of the 3d and 7th infantry and Ist artillery to 
storm the redoubt. A sheet of flame burst from 
the crest of the hill and from the breast-works, 
as the storming party descended in double-quick 
time down the hill. How a man escaped was 
a wonder ; had the Mexicans been better marks- 
men, at so close a range their fire would have 
been murderous. As it was, with the balls whiz- 
zing over their heads, Harney’s men charged up 
the hill, and leaped into the outer works, shoot- 
ing every man who did not fly. At the same 
moment, on the north side of Cerro Gordo, 
Riley’s brigade had engaged some Mexican skir- 
mishers, and was driving them up the hill, and 
following close on their heels. Both parties— 
Harney’s and Riley’s—reached the summit at 
the same moment on opposite sides, and dashed 
at the redoubt. Many of the 3d and 7th—too 
excited to load—had clubbed their guns, and 
whirled them fiercely over their heads; others, 
better disciplined, rushed at the gunners with 
the bayonet. At the same moment, a party of 
rifles had eclambered up the south side of the 
hill, and the sharp crack of their weapons an- 
nounced their arrival at the summit. The strug- 
gle lasted but a few minutes; then, General 
Vasquez being killed, and prodigious slaughter 
committed among his men, the Mexicans leaped 
over their own defenses and rolled like an ava- 
lanche down the side of the hill. Up went the 
“Stars and Stripes” over Cerro Gordo, and the 
fire of the batteries on the road—hitherto di- 
rected against less exposed points—instantly 
turned against the redoubt, and the troops on 
the hillside. Five pieces, well-manned, poured 
an incessant stream of grape and canister upon 
our men. ‘Time was precious: Riley's brigade 
and Shields’s volunteers were ordered to charge 
and take the battery. The moment the latter 
debouched from behind the chaparral, a volley 
of grape laid low their leader—shot through the 
lungs. Not an instant did his men falter; Ba- 
ker leading sword in hand, they dashed gallant- 
ly at the battery on one side, while Riley swept 
down the hillside on another, and the pieces 
were ours. In dire confusion, Mexican gun- 
ners, foot and horse, fled from the plain. Boil- 
ing with rage, Santa Anna thundered a com- 
mand to the dragoons to charge the Americans. 
if they should need to charge up Cerro Gordo: 
but Canalejo could not master the panic that 
had begun to spread among his men. Heavy 
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BATTLE OF CERRO GORDO. 


discharges of grape from the captured heights 
increased the havoc and disorder. 

On the left, General Pillow had vainly sought 
to storm the Mexican batteries with his volun- 


teers. For some distance in front of the bat- 
teries the enemy had cut down the chaparral 
and strewed it on the ground, so as to impede 
the advance of the stormers. This obstacle had 
not been foreseen, and threw the first storming 
party—the Tennesseans under Haskell—into 
some confusion. The moment they wavered 
the batteries opened with grape, and over a 
thousand infantry, securely posted behind breast- 
works, delivered a fatal fire. Not a single emi- 
nence offered shelter to the volunteers: the slope 
was gradual, the range easy; and cool as were 
the Mexicans, had the stormers stood their 


ground, they would have been cut off to 2 man. 
As it was, Haskell advanced till 100 of his men 
had fallen, then ordered a retreat. ‘The Penn. 
sylvanians were to follow him, but they too fell 
into disorder, and to add to all, Pillow was 
wounded the moment he appeared on the scene. 
A hasty retreat was effected, and Pillow, wrap- 
ping a handkerchief round his arm, began to re- 
form his volunteers for a second assault. It was 
not needed. By this time the guns of Cerro 
Gordo were playing on the batteries, and seeing 
| the defeat of Santa Anna, the Mexicans hoisted 
|a white flag. Three thousand men, including 
five generals, surrendered as prisoners of war. 
Santa Anna, mounted on a baggage mule, 
fled through a defile. Many of his soldiers 
| threw down their arms and escaped into the 
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mountains. 


The cavalry and the remnant of | 1400 to garrison Puebla. On the 7th, ‘Twigys’s 


the main army—leaving over 1000 men killed | division of regulars was drawn up in order of 


and wounded on the field of battle—fled by the 
road, and were pursued by all the force Scott 
could send as far as Jalapa. ‘This brilliant vic- 
tory, which destroyed the Mexican army, cost 
Scott 431 men—of whom 63 were killed—out 
of a total force of 8500. 

As soon as Scott arrived at Jalapa, he sent 
Worth to seize the formidable castle of La 
Hoya, and to occupy Perote—the strongest 
places between Jalapa and Puebla. Both ob- 
jects were accomplished without loss, and Scott 
would undoubtedly have pressed on toward the 
capital before Santa Anna had time to repair 
his losses, had the volunteers been willing to 
continue the campaign. 
term expired in June, and as the sickly season 
was approaching, they begged earnestly to be 
discharged before it began; and the General, 
yielding to humanity at the sacrifice of his own 
fame, acceded to their request. Three thou- 
sand men—Patterson’s division—left for Vera 
Cruz, and embarked for the United States. 
Having sent for fresh reinforcements, Scott or- 
dered Worth to march on Puebla with Quitman 
and 4000 men. ‘Worth started from Perote on 
the anniversary of the battle of Palo Alto, and 
Quitman on that of Resaca de la Palma, and both 
reached Puebla in a week; having met with no 
other obstacle than a body of Mexican horse, 
which—though led by Santa Anna in person— 
had broken and fled at the first discharge of 
Dunean’s guns. The 80,000 inhabitants of 
Puebla were in no humor for fighting: Worth 
advised them to surrender, and they did so 
at once. His men, ragged, tired, and dirty, 
marched into the Gran Plaza, quietly stacked 
their arms, and many of them lay down beside 
them to sleep. The Pueblanos—half-curious, 
half-frightened—congregated in groups around 
them, wondering at the feeble numbers and 
squalid appearance of the army to which they 
had surrendered without firing a shot. ‘ How 
is it possible,” wrote a citizen of Puebla, “ that 
these ridiculous, sordid, and filthy troops have 
continually beaten our army, which not only 
surpasses them in appearance, but has positive 
advantages over them in every way?” Strange 
as this might be, it appeared still stranger that 
this handful of “ridiculous, sordid, and filthy 
troops”—only 4000 strong—should hold a city 
which could turn out ten thousand idlers to stare 
at them as they lay sleeping defiantly in the great 
square of Puebla. Hold it they did, however ; 
and at the end of a fortnight Scott joined them 
with the remnant of his army, having abandon- 
ed Jalapa, and moved his hospital to Perote. 

Reinforcements arrived but slowly, and each 
detachment, as it moved from Vera Cruz to the 
mountains, had to sustain a running fight with 
the guerrillas whom Santa Anna had let loose 
on the road. All arrived however in safety, 
and by the beginning of August, General Scott 
was ready to move on the valley of Mexico 
with 10,738 men, leaving Colonel Childs with 








| Xochimilco and Chalco. 





march before the government. Scott rode 
along the lines, and, as the last man fell into 
his place, waved his hat high in air, and shout- 
ed: “ Now, my lads, give them a Cerro Gordo 
cheer!” The air still rung with the echoes as 
the vanguard marched into the plain with steady 
tread and bold heart. The other divisions fol- 
lowed by detachments, and the ascent of the 
Cordilleras was commenced. It was a toilsome 
march for the infantry, encumbered with heavy 
knapsacks and arms; and as they neared the 


| mountain height, the rarefied air was a source 


of great inconvenience. On they trudged, how- 
ever, stopping now and then to quench their 


Unfortunately their | thirst at some mountain brook, or to gaze at the 


quenched volcano of Popocatepetl, its sides be- 
grimed with lava, and its peak soaring above 
the clouds. On the third day they stood upon 
the summit of the ridge which looks down upon 
the valley of Mexico, with the city itself glitter- 
ing in the centre, and bright lakes, grim forts, 
and busy causeways dotting the dark expanse 
of marsh and lava. That night the troops en- 
camped at the foot of the mountains, and with- 
in the valley on the border of Lake Chalco. 
With the energy which characterized Santa 
Anna throughout the war, he had prepared for 
a desperate defense. Civil strife had been si- 
lenced, funds raised, an army of 25,000 men 
mustered, and every precaution taken which 
genius could suggest or science indicate. Na- 
ture had done much for him. Directly in front 
of the invading army lay the large lakes of 
These turned, vast 
marshes, intersected by ditches and for the most 
part impassable, surrounded the city on the east 
and south—on which side Scott was advancing 
—for several miles. The only approaches were 
by causeways; and these Santa Anna had taken 
prodigious pains to guard. The national road 
to Vera Cruz—which Scott must have taken 
had he marched on the north side of the lakes 
—was commanded by a fort mounting 5] guns 
on an impregnable hill called El Pefion. Did 
he turn the southern side of the lakes, a field 
of lava, deemed almost impassable for troops, 
interposed a primary obstacle ; and fortified po- 
sitions at San Antonio, San Angel, and Chur- 
ubusco, with an intrenched camp at Contreras, 
were likewise to be surmounted before the south- 
ern causeways could be reached. Beyond these 
there yet remained the formidable castle of 
Chapultepec and the strong inclosure of Molino 
del Rey, to be stormed before the city gates could 
be reached. Powerful batteries had been mount- 
ed at all these points, and ample garrisons de- 
tailed to serve them. The bone and muscle of 
Mexico were there. Goaded by defeat, Santa 
Anna never showed so much vigor; ambition 
fired Valencia ; patriotism stirred the soul of Al- 
varez; Canalejo, maddened by the odium into 
which he had fallen, was boiling to regain his 
soubriquet of “The Lion of Mexico.” With a 
constancy equal to any thing recorded of the Ro- 
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man Senate, the Mexican Congress, on learn- 
ing the defeat at Cerro Gordo, had voted unani- 
mously that any one opening negotiations with 
the enemy should be deemed a traitor; and the 
citizens with one accord had ratified the vote. 
Within six months Mexico had lost two splen- 
did armies in two pitched battles against the 
troops now advancing against the capital; but 
she never lost heart, and her spirit quailed not. 

The engineers reporting that the fortress on 
El Pefion could not be carried without a loss 
of one-third the army, Scott decided to moye 
by the south of the lakes; and Worth accord- 
ingly advanced, leading the van, as far as San 
Augustin, nine miles from the city of Mexico. 


Phere a large field of lava—known as the Ped- | 


regal—barred the way. On the one side, a 


couple of miles from San Augustin, the forti- | 


lied works at San Antonio commanded the pas- 
sage between the field and the lake; on the 
other, the ground was so much broken that in- 
fantry alone could advance, and General Va- 
lencia occupied an intrenched camp, with a 
heavy battery, near the village of Contreras, 
three miles distant. Scott determined to attack 
on both sides, and sent forward Worth on the 
east, and Pillow and Twiggs on the west. The 
latter advanced as fast as possible over the 
masses of lava on the morning of the 19th, 
and by 2 p.m. a couple of light batteries were 
placed in position and opened fire on the Mex- 
icancamp. At the same time, General Persifor 
Smith conceived the plan of turning Valencia’s 
left, and hastened along the path through the 
Pedregal in the direction of a village called 
San Jeronimo. Colonel Riley followed. Pil- 
low sent Cadwallader’s brigade on the same 
line, and later in the day Morgan’s regiment 
was likewise dispatched toward that point. They 
drove in the Mexican pickets and skirmishers, 
«lispersed a few parties of lancers, and occupied 
the village without loss. Seeing the movement, 
Santa Anna hastened to Valencia’s support 
with 12,000 men. He was discovered by Cad- 
wallader just as the latter gained the village 
road; and appreciating the vast importance of 
preventing a junction between the two Mexican 
generals, that gallant officer did not hesitate to 
draw up his brigade in order of battle. So 
broken was the ground, that Santa Anna could 
not see the amount of force opposed to him, 
and declined the combat. This was all Cad- 
wallader wanted. Shields’s brigade was ad- 
vancing through the Pedregal, and the troops 
which had already crossed were rapidly moving 
to the rear of Valencia’s camp. Night, too, 
was close at hand. When it fell, Smith’s, Ri- 
ley’s, and Cadwallader’s commands had gained 
the point they sought. Shields joined them at 
ten o'clock ; and at midnight Captain Lee crossed 
the Pedregal, with a message from General 
Smith to General Scott, to say that he would 
commence the attack at daybreak next morning. 

It rained all night, and the men lay in the 
mud without fires. At three in the morning 
(20th August) the word was passed to march. 


| Such pitchy darkness covered the face of the 
| plain that Smith ordered every man to touch 
| his front file as he marched. Now and then 
| flash of lightning lit up the narrow ravine: oc. 
| casionally a straggling moonbeam pierced the 
clouds, and shed an uncertain glimmer on the 
| heights; but these flitting guides only served to 
| make the darkness seem darker. The soldiers 
| groped their way, stumbling over stones anid 
| brushwood, and did not gain the rear of the 
| camp till day broke. ‘Then Riley bade his men 
| look to the priming of their guns, and reload 
| those which the rain had wet. With the first 
ray of daylight the firing had recommenced be- 
| tween the Mexican camp and Ransom’s corps 
stationed in front, and Shields’s brigade at San 
Jeronimo. Almost at the same moment Riley 
began to ascend the height in the rear. Before 
he reached the crest, his engineers, who had 
gone forward to reconnoitre, came running back 
to say that his advance had been detected, that 
two guns were being pointed against him, and 
a body of infantry were sallying from the camp. 
The news braced the men’s nerves. They gained 
the ridge, and stood a tremendous volley from 
the Mexicans without flinching. Poor Hanson 
of the 7th—a gallant officer, and an excellent 
man—was shot down with many others; but 
the Mexicans had done their worst. With 
steady aim, the volley was returned; and ere 
the smoke rose, a cheer rung through the ra- 
vine, and Riley fell with a swoop on the intrench- 
ments. With bayonet and butt of musket, the 
2d and 7th drove the enemy from his guns, 
leaping into his camp, and slaughtering all be- 
fore them. Up rushed Smith’s own brigade on 
the left, driving a party of Mexicans before 
them, and charging with the bayonet straight 
at Torrejon’s cavalry, which was drawn up in 
order of battle. Defeat was marked on their 
faces. Valencia was nowhere to be found. 
Salas strove vainly to rouse his men to defend 
themselves with energy ; Torrejon’s horse, smit- 
ten with panic, broke and fled at the advance 
of our infantry. Riley hurled the Mexicans 
from their camp after a struggle of a quarter 
of an hour; and as they rushed down the ra- 
vine, their own cavalry rode over them, tram- 
pling down more men than the bayonet and 
ball had laid low. On the right, as they fled, 
Cadwallader’s brigade poured in a destructive 
volley; and Shields, throwing his party across 
the road, obstructed their retreat, and compelled 
the fugitives to yield themselves prisoners of 
war. ‘The only fight of any moment had taken 
place within the camp. There, for a few min- 
utes, the Mexicans had fought desperately ; two 
of our regimental colors had been shot down; 
but finally Anglo-Saxon bone and sinew had 
triumphed. To the exquisite delight of the 
assailants, the first prize of victory was the 
guns O’Brien had abandoned at Buena Vista. 
which were regained by his own regiment. 
Twenty other guns and over 1000 prisoners, in- 
cluding eighty-eight officers and four generals. 
were Hkewise captured, and some 1500 Mexi- 

















cans killed and wounded. ‘The American loss | by a murderous rain of shot. Whole heads of 


in killed, wounded, and missing was about 100 | 


men. 
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companies were mowed down at once. Thus 
Captain Smith fell, twice wounded, with every 


Barely taking time to breathe his troops, |man beside him; and a single discharge from 


Smith followed in pursuit toward the city. By 
ten o'clock in the morning he reached San 
Angel, which Santa Anna evacuated as he ap- 
proached, The general-in-chief and the gener- 
als of division had by this time relieved Smith 
of his command; Scott rode to the front, and 
in a few brief words told the men there was 
more work to be done that day. A loud cheer 
from the ranks was the reply. The whole force 
then advanced to Coyacan, within a mile of 
Churubusco, and prepared to assault the place. 

Santa Anna considered it the key to the city, 
and awaited the attack in perfect confidence 
with 30,000 men. The defenses were of a very 
simple description. On the west, in the direc- 
tion of Coyacan, stood the large stone convent 
of San Pablo, in which seven heavy guns were 
mounted, and which, as well as the wall and 
breast-works in front, was filled with infantry. 
A breast-work connected San Pablo with the 
téte de pont over the Churubusco river, four 
hundred yards distant. This was the eastern- 
most point of defense, and formed part of the 
San Antonio causeway leading to the city. It 
was a work constructed with the greatest skill 
—bastions, curtain, and wet ditch, every thing 
was complete and perfect—four guns were 
mounted in embrasure and barbette, and as 
many men as the place would hold were sta- 
tioned there. ‘The reserves occupied the cause- 
way behind Churubusco. Independently of his 
defenses, Santa Anna’s numbers—nearly five to 
one—ought to have insured the repulse of the 
assailants. 

By eleven—hardly seven hours having elapsed 
since the Contreras camp had been stormed, five 
miles away—Twiggs and Pillow were in motion 
toward the San Antonio causeway. Nothing 
had been heard of Worth, who had been di- 
rected to move along the east side of the Ped- 
regal on San Antonio; but it was taken for 
granted he had carried the point, and Scott 
wished to cut off the retreat of the garrison. 
Twiggs was advancing cautiously toward the 
convent, when a heavy firing was heard in ad- 
vance. Supposing that a reconnoitring party 
had been attacked, he hastily sent forward the 
ist artillery, under Dimmick, through a field of 
tall corn, to supportthem. No sooner had they 
separated from the main body, than a terrific 
discharge of grape, canister, and musketry as- 
sailed them from the convent. In the teeth of 
the storm they advanced to within one hundred 
yards of that building, and a light battery under 
Taylor was brought up on their right, and opened 
on the convent, Over an hour the gunners 
stood firm to their pieces under a fire as terrible 
as troops ever endured; one-third of the com- 
mand had fallen before they were withdrawn. 
Colonel Riley meanwhile, with the stormers of 
Contreras, had been dispatched to assail San 
Dablo on the west, and, like Dimmick, was met 





the Mexican guns swept down Lieutenant Easley 
an‘! the section he ted. It was the second timc 
that day the gallant 2d had served as targets for 
the Mexicans, but not a man fell back. Gen- 
eral Smith ordered up the 3d in support, and 
these, protecting themselves as best they could 
behind a few huts, kept up a steady fire on th 
convent. Sallies from the works were con- 
stantly made, and as constantly repulsed, but 
not a step could the assailants make in advance. 

By this time the battle was raging on three 
different points. Worth had marched on San 
Antonio that morning, found it evacuated, and 
given chase to the Mexicans with the 5th and 
6th infantry. The causeway leading from San 
Antonio to the téte de pont of Churubusco was 
thronged with flying horse and foot; our troops 
dashed headlong after them, never halting till 
the advance corps—the 6th—were within short 
range of the Mexican batteries. A tremendous 
volley from the téte de pont in front, and the 
convent on the flank, then forced them to await 
the arrival of the rest of the division. This 
was the fire which Twiggs heard when he sent 
Dimmick against the convent. 

Worth came up almost immediately; and 
directing the 6th to advance as best they could 
along the causeway in the teeth of the téte de 
pont, dispatched Garland’s and Clarke’s bri- 
gades through the fields on the right to attack 
it in flank. Every gun was instantly directed 
against the assailants; and though the day was 
bright and clear, the clouds of smoke actually 
darkened the air. Hoffman, waving his sword, 
cheered on the 6th; but the shot tore and ripped 
up their ranks to such a degree that in a few 
minutes they had lost ninety-seven men. The 
brigades on the right suffered as severely. One 
hundred men fell within the space of an acre. 
Still they pressed on, till the &th (of Clarke's 
brigade) reached the ditch. In they plunged, 
Lieutenant Longstreet bearing the colors in ad- 
vance—scrambled out on the other side—dashed 
at the walls, without ladders or scaling imple- 
ments—bayoneted the defenders as they took 
aim. At last, officers and men mixed pell-mell, 
some through the embrasures, some over the 
walls, rushed or leaped in, and drove the garri- 
son helter-skelter upon their reserves. 

The ¢éte de pont gained, its guns were turned 
on the convent, whence the Mexicans were still 
slaughtering our gallant 2d and 3d. Duncan's 
battery, too, hitherto in reserve, was brought up, 
and opened with such rapidity, that a by-stander 
estimated the intervals between the reports at 
three seconds! Stunned by this novel attack, 
the garrison of San Pablo slackened fire. In an 
instant the 3d, followed by Dimmick’s artillery, 
dashed forward with the bayonet to storm the 
nearest bastion. With a run they carried it, 
the artillery bursting over the curtain; but at 


that moment a dozen white flags waved in their 
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faces. The whole fortified position of Churu- 
busco was taken. 

Meantime, however, a conflict as deadly as 
either of these was raging behind the Mexican 
fortifications. Soon after the battle commenced, 
Scott sent Pierce’s and Shields’s brigades by the 
left, through the fields, to attack the enemy in 
the rear. On the causeway, opposed to them, 
were planted Santa Anna’s reserves—4000 foot 
and 3000 horse—in a measure protected by a 
dense growth of maguey. Shields advanced in- 
trepidly with his force of 1600. The ground 


was marshy, and for a long distance—having | 


vainly endeavored to outflank the enemy—his 


advance was exposed to their whole fire. Mor- | 


gan, of the 15th, fell wounded. The New York 
regiment suffered fearfully, and their leader, 
Colonel Burnett, was disabled. The Palmettos 
of South Carolina, and the 9th, under Ransom, 
were as severely cut up; and after a while all 
sought shelter in and about a large barn near 
the causeway. Shields, in an agony at the fail- 
ure of his movement, cried imploringly for vol- 
unteers to follow him. The appeal was instantly 
answered by Colonel Butler, of the Palmettos : 
“Every South Carolinian will follow you to the 
death!” The cry was contagious, and most of 
the New Yorkers took it up. Forming at angles 
to the causeway, Shields led these brave men, 
under an incessant hail of shot, against the vil- 
lage of Portales, where the Mexican reserves 


were posted. Not a trigger was pulled till they | 


stood at a hundred and fifty yards from the 
enemy. Then the little band poured in their 
volley, fatally answered by the Mexican host. 
Butler, already wounded, was shot through the 
head, and died instantly. Calling to the Pal- 
mettos to avenge his death, Shields gives the 
word to charge. They charge—not 400 in all— 
over the plain, down upon 4000 Mexicans, se- 


eurely posted under cover. At every step their | 


ranks are thinned. Dickenson, who succeeded 
Butler in command of the Palmettos, seizes the 
colors as the bearer falls dead; the next moment 
he is down himself, mortally wounded, and 
Major Gladden snatches them from his hand. 
Adams, Moragne, and nearly half the gallant 
band are prostrate. A very few minutes more, 
and there will be no one left to bear the glo- 
rious flag. But at this very moment a deafen- 
ing roar is heard in the direction of the téte de 
pont. Round shot and grape, rifle balls and 
canister, come crashing down the causeway into 
the Mexican ranks, from their own battery. 
Worth is there—the gallant fellow—just in time. 
Down the road and over the ditch, through the 
field and hedge and swamp, in tumult and pan- 
ic, the Mexicans are flying from the bayonets 
of the 6th and Garland’s brigade. A shout, 
louder than the cannon’s peal—Worth is on 
their heels, with his best men. Before Shields 
reaches the causeway, he is by his side, driving 
the Mexican horse into their infantry, and Ayres 
is galloping up with a captured Mexican gun. 
Captain Kearney, with a few dragoons, dashes 
past, rides straight into the flying host, scatters 


| them right and left, sabres all he can reach, and 
| halts before the gate of Mexico. Not till then 
does he perceive that he is alone with his little 
party, nearly all of whom are wounded; but, 
| spite the hundreds of escopetas that are leveled 
| at him, he gallops back in safety to head-quar- 
ters. 

The sun, which rose that morning on a proud 
| army and a defiant metropolis, set at even on a 
| shattered, haggard band, and a city full of woe- 

stricken wretches, who did nothing all night but 

| quake with terror, and cry, at every noise, 
“ Aqui viene los Yanques!” All along the 
| causeway, and in the fields and swamp on either 
side, heaps of dead men and cattle, intermingled 
with broken ammunition-carts, marked where 
the American shot had told. A gory track lead- 
ing to the téte de pont, groups of dead in the 
fields on the west of Churubusco, over whose 
pale faces some stalks of tattered corn still 
waved, red blotches in the marsh next the 
causeway, where the rich blood of Carolina and 
New York soaked the earth, showed where the 
fire of the heavy Mexican guns, and the count- 
less escopetas of. the infantry had been most 
murderous. Scott had lost, in that day’s work, 
| over 1000 men, in killed and wounded, 79 of 
whom were officers. The Mexican loss, accord- 
ing to Santa Anna, was one-third of his army, 
equal probably to 10,000 men, one-fourth of 
he hom were prisoners, the rest killed and wound- 
ed, As the sun went down, the troops were 
| recalled to head-quarters ; but all night long the 
battle-field swarmed with straggling parties, 
seeking some lost comrade in the cold and rain, 
| and surgeons hurrying from place to place, and 
| offering succor to the wounded. 

It would have been easy for Scott to have 
marched on the city that night, or next morn- 
| ing, and seized it before the Mexicans recover- 
ed the shock of their defeat; Anxious, how- 
ever, to shorten the war, and assured that Santa 
Anna was desirous of negotiating; warned, 
moreover, by neutrals and others, that the hos- 
tile occupation of the capital would destroy the 
last chance of peaceable accommodation, and 
rouse the Mexican spirit to resistance all over 
the country, the American general consented, 
too generously perhaps, to offer an armistice to 
his vanquished foe. It was eagerly accepted, 
and negotiations were commenced, which lasted 
over a fortnight. In the mean time General 
Scott had the satisfaction of hanging several of 
the Irishmen who had deserted to the Mexicans, 
and, serving as the battalion of San Patricio, had 
shot down so many of their old comrades at Bu- 
ena Vista and Churubusco. This act of justice 
was approved by the army and the nation. Early 
in September the treachery of the Mexicans be- 


| 





the negotiations ; and, in defiance of the armis- 
tice, an American wagon, proceeding to the 
city for provisions, had been attacked by the 
mob, and one man killed and others wounded. 
Scott wrote to Santa Anna, demanding an apol- 





| ogy, and threatening to terminate the armistice 


came apparent. No progress had been made in 
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on the 7th, if it were not tendered. The reply 
was insulting in the extreme; Santa Anna had 
repaired his losses, and was ready for another 
tight. 

On the evening of the 7th September, Worth 
and his cfficers were gathered in his quarters at 
‘Tacubaya. On a table lay a hastily-sketched 
map, showing the position of the fortified works 
at Molino del Rey, with the Casa Mata on one 
side, and the castle of Chapultepec on the other. 
‘The Molino was occupied by the enemy; there 
was reason to believe it contained a foundry, in 
full operation, and Worth had been directed to 


storm it next morning. Over that table bent | 


Garland and Clarke, eager to repeat the glo- 
rious deeds of the 20th August at the téte de 
pont of Churubusco; Duncan and Smith, al- 
ready veterans; Wright, the leader of the for- 
lorn-hope, joyfully thinking of the morrow; fa- 
mous Martin Scott, and dauntless Graham, 
little dreaming that a few hours would see their 
livid corpses stretched upon the plain; fierce 
old M‘Intosh, covered with scars; Worth him- 
self, his manly brow clouded, and his cheek 
paled by sickness and anxiety. Each officer had 
his place assigned to him in the conflict; and 
they parted to seek a few hours’ rest. At half- 
past two in the morning of the 8th, the division 
was astir. “Iwas a bright starlight night, whose 
silence was unbroken as the troops moved 
thoughtfully toward the battle-field. In front, 
on the right, about a mile from the encamp- 
ment, the hewn-stone walls of the Molino del 
Rey—a range of buildings five hundred yards 
long, and well adapted for defense—were dis- 
tinetly visible, with drowsy lights twinkling 
through the windows. little farther off, on 
the left, stood the black pile of the Casa Mata, the 
arsenal, crenelled for musketry, and surrounded 
by a quadrangular field-work. Beyond the Casa 
Mata lay a rayine, and from this a ditch and 
hedge ran, passing in front of both works, to the 


Tacubaya road. Far on the right the grim old | 


castle of Chapultepec loomed up darkly against 
the sky. Sleep wrapt the whole Mexican line, 
and but few words were spoken in the American 
ranks as the troops took up their respective 
positions—Garland, with Dunn’s battery and 
Iluger’s 24-pounders, on the right, against the 
Molino; Wright, at the head of the stormers, 
and followed by the light division, under Cap- 
tain Kirby Smith, in the centre; M‘Intosh, with 
Duncan’s battery, on the left, near the ravine, 
looking toward the Casa Mata; and Cadwal- 
lader, with his brigade, in reserve. 

Night still overhung the east when the Mex- 
icans were roused from their slumbers by the 
roar of Huger’s 24-pounders, and the crashing 
of the balls through the roof and walls of the 
Molino. A shout arose within their lines, 
spreading from the ravine to the castle; lights 
flashed in every direction, bugles sounded, the 
clank of arms rang from right to left, and every 
man girded himself for the fray. With the first 
ray of daylight Major Wright advanced with 
the forlorn-hope down the slope. A few sec- 


| onds elapsed ; then a sheet of flame burst from 
| the batteries, and round shot, canister, and grape 
|hurtled through the air. “Charge!” shouted 
the leader, and down they went, with double. 
quick step, over the ditch and hedge, and int 
the line, sweeping every thing before them. ‘Th, 
Mexicans fell from their guns, but soon, seein, 
| the smallness of the force opposed to them, and 
reassured by the galling fire poured from th: 
|azoteas and Molino on the stormers, they ral. 
| lied, charged furiously, and drove our me ni ack 
into the plain. Here eleven out of the fourtee), 
| officers of Wright’s party, and the bulk of his 
men, fell killed or wounded. All of the latte) 
who could not fly were bayoneted where they 
lay by the Mexicans. Captain Walker, of th¢ 
6th, badly shot, was left for dead; he saw the 
enemy murdering every man who showed signs 
of life, but the agony of thirst was so insupport- 
able, that he could not resist raising his canteen 
to his lips. \A dozen balls instantly tore up the 
ground around him; several Mexicans rushed 
at him with the bayonet, but at that moment 
the light division, under Kirby Smith, came 
charging over the ditch, into the Mexican line, 
and diverted their attention. 

Garland, meanwhile, moved down rapidly on 
the right with Dunn’s guns, which were draw 
by hand, all the horses having been wounded 
and become unmanageable. These soon openei 
an enfilading fire on the Mexican battery: and 
some of the gunners flying, the light division 
charged, under a hot fire, and carried the guns 
for the second time. ‘Their gallant leader was 
| shot dead in the charge. But the enemy coul: 
| afford to lose the battery. | From the tops of th« 

azoteas, from the Casa Mata, and the Molino, « 
deadly shower of balls were rained crosswis 

upon the assailants. Part of the reserve was 
| brought up; and Dunn’s guns and the Mexican 
| battery were served upon the buildings without 
| much effect at first. Lieutenant-Colonel Graham 
| led a party of the 11th against the latter; when 
within pistol-shot a terrific volley assailed him. 
wounding him in ten places. The gallant sol- 
dier quietly dismounted, pointed with his sword 
to the building, cried “‘ Charge !” and sunk dead 
on the field. 

As fiercely raged the battle at the other wing, 
where Duncan and M‘Intosh had driven in the 
enemy’s right toward the Casa Mata. M‘Intosh 
started to storm that fort; and, in the teeth of 





| a tremendous hail of musketry, advanced to the 
| ditch, only twenty-five yards from the work. 


There a ball knocked him down; it was his 
luck to be shot or bayoneted in every battle. 
Martin Scott took the command, but as he or- 
dered the men forward he rolled lifeless into 
the ditch. Major Waite, the next in rank, had 
hardly seen him fall, before he too was disabled. 
By whole companies the men were mowed down 
by the Mexican shot; but they stood their 
ground. At length some one gave the word 
to fall back, and the remnants of the brigade 
obeyed. Many wounded were left on the 





ground; among others Lieutenant Burnell, shot 
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STORMING OF MOLINO DEL REY. 


in the leg, whom the Mexicans murdered when 
his comrades abandoned him. After the battle 
his body was found, and beside it his dog, moan- 
ing piteously, and licking his dead master’s face. 

At the head of four thousand cavalry, Alvarez 
now menaced our left. Duncan watched them 


come, driving a cloud. of dust before them, till | 
they were within close range; then opening with | 


his wonderful rapidity, he shattered whole pla- 
toons at a discharge. 
be sure to‘keep the lancers in check. 


of them.” 
kept his word. 
On the American right the fight had reached 
acrisis, Mixed confusedly together, men of all 
Vor. XI.—No. 63.—X 


Worth sent him word to | 
“Tell | 
General Worth,” was his reply, “to make him- | 
self perfeetly easy ; I can whip twenty thousand | 
So far as Alvarez was concerned, he | 


arms furiously attacked the Molino, firing into 
every aperture, climbing to the roof, and striving 
to batter in the doors and gates with their mus- 


kets. The garrison never slackened their terri- 
ble fire for an instant. At length, Major Bu- 
chanan, of the 4th, succeeded in bursting open 
the southern gate; and, almost at the same 
moment, Anderson and Ayres, of the artillery, 
forced their way into the buildings at the north- 
western angle. Ayres leaped down alone into 
a crowd of Mexicans—he had done the same at 
Monterey—and fell covered with wounds. In 
our men rushed on both sides, stabbing, firing, 
and felling the Mexicans with their muskets. 
From room to room and house to house a hand- 
to-hand encounter was kept up. Here a stal- 
wart Mexican hurled down man after man as 
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they advanced ; there Buchanan and the 4th lev- 
eled all before them. But the Mexicans never 
withstood the cold steel. One by one the de- 
fenders escaped by the rear toward Chapultepec, 
and those who remained hung out a white flag. 
Under Duncan’s fire the Casa Mata had been 
evacuated, and the enemy was every where in 
full retreat. Twice he rallied and charged the 
Molino; but each time the artillery drove him 
back toward Chapultepec, and parties of the 
light infantry pursued him down the road. Be- 
fore ten in the morning the whole field was 
won; and, having blown up the Casa Mata, 
Worth, by Scott’s order, fell back to Tacubaya. 

With gloomy face and averted eye the gal- 
lant soldier received the thanks of his chief for 
the exploits of the morning. His heart was 
with the brave men he had lost: near 800 out 
of less than 3500, and among them fifty-eight 
officers, many of whom were his dearest friends. 
All had fallen in advance of their men, with 
sword in hand and noble words on their lips. 
‘Twas a poor price for these to have stormed 
Molino del Rey, and cut down near a fifth of 
Santa Anna’s 14,000 men, Sadly the general 
returned to his quarters, 

The end was now close at hand. Recon- 
noissances were carefully made, and the enemy’s 
strength being gathered on the southern front 
of the city, General Scott determined to assault 
Chapultepec on the west. By the morning of 
the 12th the batteries were completed, and 
opened a brisk fire on the castle ; without, how- 
ever, doing any more serious damage than an- 
noying the garrison and killingafew men, The 
fire was kept up all day; and at night prepara- 
tions were made for the assault, which was or- 
dered to be made next morning, 

At daybreak on the 13th the cannonade re- 
commenced, as well from the batteries planted 
against Chapultepec, as from Steptoe’s guns, 
which were served against the southern defenses 
of the city in order to divert the attention of the 
enemy, At 8 a.m. the firing from the former 
ceased, and the attack commenced. Quitman 
advanced along the Tacubaya road, Pillow from 
the Molino del Rey, which he had occupied on 
the evening before. Between the Molino and 
the castle lay first an open space, then a grove 
thickly planted with trees; in the latter Mex- 
ican sharpshooters had been posted, protected 
by an intrenchment on the border of the grove. 
Pillow sent Lieutenant-Colonel Johnstone with 
a party of voltigeurs to turn this work by a flank 
movement; it was handsomely accomplished, 
and just as the voltigeurs broke through the re- 
dan, Pillow, with the main body, charged it in 
front and drove back the Mexicans. The grove 
gained, Pillow pressed forward to the foot of 
the rock; for the Mexican shot from the castle 
batteries, crashing through the trees, seeméd 
even more terrible than it really was, and the 
troops were becoming restless. The Mexicans 
had retreated to a redoubt halfway up the hill; 
the voltigeurs sprang up from rock to rock, fir- 
ing as they advanced, and followed by Hooker, 








Chase, and others, with parties of infantry. I) 
a very few minutes the redoubt was gained, the 
garrison driven up the hill, and the voltigeurs, 
9th, and 15th in hot pursuit after them. Her 
the firing from the castle was very severe. Col- 
onel Ransom, of the 9th, was killed, and Pilloy 
himself was wounded, Still the troops pressed 
on till the crest of the hill was gained. Ther 
some moments were lost, owing to the delay ji 
the arrival of scaling ladders, during which two 
of Quitman’s regiments and Clarke’s brigade re- 
inforced the storming party. When the ladder, 
came, numbers of men rushed forward wi:! 
them, leaped into the ditch, and planted then 
for the assault. Lieutenant Selden was the firs: 
man to mount. But the Mexicans collected al! 
their energies for this last moment. <A tremen- 
dous fire dashed the foremost of the stormer. 
in the ditch, killing Lieutenants Rogers an 
Smith, and clearing the ladders, Fresh me 
instantly manned them, and, after a brief strug 
gle, Captain Howard, of the voltigeurs, gaine: 
a foothold on the parapet. M‘Kenzie, of th 
forlorn hope, followed; and a crowd of yolti- 
geurs and infantry, shouting and cheering 
pressed after him, and swept down upon th 
garrison with the bayonet. Almost at the sam: 
moment, Johnstone, of the voltigeurs, who had 
led a small party round to the gate of the castl 
broke it open, and effected an entrance in spit: 
of a fierce fire from the southern walls, Th: 
two parties uniting, a deadly conflict ensue! 
within the building. Maddened by the reco! 
lection of the murder of their wounded com- 
rades at Molino del Rey, the stormers at firs: 
showed no quarter, On every side the Mex 
icans were stabbed or shot down without merc; 
Many flung themselves over the parapet ani 
down the hillside, and were dashed in pieces 
against the rocks. More fought like fiends, ex 
pending their last breath in a malediction, ani 
expiring in the act of aiming a treacherous blo 
as they lay on the ground, Streams of bloo:l 
flowed through the doors of the college, and 
every room and passage was the theatre of som 
deadly struggle. At length the officers suc 
ceeded in putting an end to the carnage, an 
the remaining Mexicans having surrendered 
the stars and stripes were hoisted over the cas 
tle of Chapultepec by Major Seymour. 
Meanwhile Quitman had stormed the bat 
teries on the causeway to the east of the castle 
after a desperate struggle, in which Majo 
Twiggs, who commanded the stormers, was sho' 
dead at the head of his men. The Mexicans 
fell back toward the city. General Scott com 
ing up at this moment, ordered a simultaneou- 
advance to be made on the city, along the two 
roads leading from Chapultepec to the gates o! 
San Cosme and Belen revpectively. Worth wa- 
to command that on San Cosme, Quitman that 
on Belen, Both were prepared for defense by 
barricades, behind which the enemy were post 
ed in*great numbers. Fortunately for the as 
sailants an aqueduct, supported on arches ot 
solid masonry, ran along the centre of eac! 
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causeway. By keeping under cover of these 
arches, and springing rapidly from one to an- 
other, Smith’s rifles and the South Carolina 
regiment were enabled to advance close to the | 
first barricade on the Belen road, and pour ina 
destructive fire on the gunners. A flank dis- 
charge from Duncan’s guns completed the work ; 
the barricade was carried; and, without a mo- 
ment’s rest, Quitman advanced in the same 
manner on the garita San Belen, which was 
held by General Torres with a strong garrison. | 
It too was stormed, though under a fearful hail 
of grape and canister; and the rifles moved for- 
ward toward the citadel. But at this moment 
Santa Anna rode furiously down to the point of 
attack. Boiling with rage at the success of the 
invaders, he smote General Torres in the face, | 
threw a host of infantry into the houses com- | 


—— 
=> 


S 


manding the garita and the road, ordered the 
batteries in the citadel to open fire, planted 
fresh guns on the Paseo, and infused such spirit 
into the Mexicans, that Quitman’s advance was 
stopped at once. A terrific storm of shot, shells, 
and grape assailed the garita, where Captain 
Dunn had planted an 8-pounder. Twice the 
gunners were shot down, and fresh men sent to 


| take their places. Then Dunn himself fell, and 


immediately afterward Lieutenant Benjamin 
and his first sergeant met the same fate. The 
riflemen in the arches repelled sallies, but Quit- 
man’s position was precarious, till night termin- 
ated the conflict. 

Worth, meanwhile, had advanced in like man- 
ner along the San Cosme causeway, driving the 
Mexicans from barricade to barricade, till within 
two hundred and fifty yards of the garita of San 


> a 
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Cosme. ‘There he encountered a: severe a fire 
as that which stopped Quitman. But Scott had 
ordered him to take the garita, and take it he 
would. Throwing Garland’s brigade out to the 
right, and Clarke’s to the left, he ordered them 
to break into the houses, burst through the walls, 
and bore their way to the flanks of the garita. 
The plan had succeeded perfectly at Monterey, 
nor did it fail here. Slowly but surely the sap- 
pers passed from house to house, until at sunset 
they reached the point desired. Then Worth 
ordered the attack. Lieutenant Hunt brought 
up a light gun at a gallop, and fired it through 
the embrasure of the enemy’s battery, almost 
muzzle to muzzle, the infantry at the same mo- 
ment opened a most deadly and unexpected 
fire from the roofs of the houses; and M‘Kenzie, 
at the head of the stormers, dashed at the bat- 
tery, and carried it dlmost without loss. The 
Mexicans fled precipitately into the city. 

At one that night two parties left the citadel, 
and issued forth from the city. One was the 
remnant of the Mexican army, which slunk si- 
lently and noiselessly through the northern gate, 
and fled to Guadalupe Hidalgo; the other was 
a body of officers who came under a white flag, 
to propose terms of capitulation. 

The sun shone brightly on the morning of the 
14th of September. Scores of neutral flags 
Hoat from the windows on the Calle de Plater- 
os, and in their shade beautiful women gaze 
curiously on the scene beneath. Gayly-dressed 
groups throng the balconies, and at the street- 
corners dark-faced men scowl, mutter deep 
curses, and clutch their knives. The street re- 
sounds with the heavy tramp of infantry, the 
rattle of gun-carriages, and the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs. ‘ Los Yanqueis!” is the ery, and every 
neck is stretched to obtain a glimpse of the six 
thousand bemired and begrimed soldiers who 
are marching proudly to the Gran Plaza. On 
him especially is every eye intently fixed, whose 
martial form is half concealed by a splendid 
staff and a squadron of dragoons, as he rides, 
with flashing eye and beating heart, to the Na- 
tional Palace of Mexico. But six months be- 
fore, Winfield Scott had landed on the Mexican 
coast ; since then he had stormed the two strong- 
est places in the country, won four battles in the 
field against armies double, treble, and quadru- 
ple his own, and marched without reverse from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico; losing fewer 
men, making fewer mistakes, and creating less 
devastation, in proportion to his victories, than 
any invading general of former times. Well 
might the Mexicans gaze upon his face! 


SKETCHES IN THE EAST INDIES. 
PULO PINANG. 

T was in July that a party of us landed at 

Pinang from one of the steamers which run 
between Hong-Kong and Bombay. The steam- 
er stopped for three or four hours; and during 
that time all the passengers were on shore ad- 
miring the beauties of the Gem of the Eastern 
Seas, as Pinang is justly called. As we had 
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come through the narrow strait which divides 
the island from the Malayan peninsula, we had 
had a chance to observe the luxuriance of vege. 
tation, the lofty hills, celebrated among the En. 
glish residents from Calcutta to China for their 
invigorating atmosphere, and the town, encir. 
cled by plantations of nutmegs and spices, snug. 
ly ensconced on the plain spread between the 
hills and the sea. As soon as the anchor was 
dropped, we were surrounded by the usual clam- 
orous swarm of boatmen, all yelling, shrieking, 
and gesticulating as if they would jump out of 
their skins. We, like “griffins” as we were, as 
those are denominated who have not been in 
the East for a year and a day, got into a large 
boat manned by about a dozen Klingh boatmen, 
who, naked except a breech-cloth, black as jet, 
and perspiring till they shone again, pulled lust- 
ily for the shore, the steersman shrieking out a 
sort of chant, while the crew grunted a burden 
to it. These Klinghs come from the southern 
coast of the peninsula of Hindostan, and are to 
be found in swarms at Singapore 

They are hard-working and penurious, but the) 
are the greatest knaves unhung. I said that 
we were “ griffs” to take their boat; for though 
it was well enough for me who had a quantity 
of luggage, better informed travelers who wer 
unencumbered would have patronized the Chi- 
namen, who, each in a small boat of a shape 
approaching a triangle, which he propels 
standing in the stern with his face to the how 
and “backing water,” would be content with a 
few coppers, while these rapacious Klinghs * did” 
us out of two rupees, and then chased us for an 
hour, demanding more. 

Nearly grilled by the sun during our transit, 
which laughed to scorn the protecting screen of 
thick cotton umbrellas, we were delighted to 
reach the quay, which is a covered one, and 
seemed most refreshingly cool by contrast. Ar- 
rived there, the question was what should we 
do; and as the others were here but for a few 
hours, they started off to see the lions, some in 
one way and some in another, while I, who in- 
tended to stay, saw my luggage in charge ot 
half-a-dozen “coolies,” and then, getting into 
a “ palki-gari,” drove to the hotel. ‘These “ pal- 
ki-garis,” or horse-palanquins, are queer little 
boxes something like our carriages ; that is, they 
have two doors, four windows, and two seats 
within. They hold four with tight fitting, 
though such a test of their capacity is seldom 
given but by travelers, Jacks on shore for a 
spree, and the lower classes. The roof is raised 
about two inches from the sides for a greater 
circulation of air. This vehicle runs on four 
wheels, and is drawn by a pony which is incited 
to speed by his “syce,” or groom, who runs 
alongside of him. This syce is expected to 
run all the time, and consequently there are 
neither reins nor driver’s box; but I am sorry 
to say, that after stirring up his equine friend 
into a powdering trot, the syce generally squats 
himself upon the whipple-tree, regardless of 
the load which poor pony has already to drag. 
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BOAT, SAHIB! BOAT! 


The hotel I found to be rather a barn-like! it so? The island took its Malayan title from 
place, with apparently but very little custom; | the quantity of betel-nut palms which were on 
hut I managed to get a bath, and ordered “tif-| it. There are still sufficient of these trees to 
fin,” or lunch; and while that is getting ready, | keep the name; and as the nuts form quite an 
let us gain a little information about the island. | article of export, one would think that grat- 

Pulo Pinang, which is Malay for Betel-nut{itude would have prevented the change. A 


pie hic. 


* 
eT 


meget 


iat aie a 


Island, has been thrust by loyal English into | number of nutmeg and spice plantations are 
the ponderous and corset-like name of Prince | spread over the plains, and yield abundantly. 
of Wales's Island. The town is called George- | There are some coffee plantations which would 
town, and were there any counties, they doubt- | succeed well enough, were it not for the monk- 
less would be King’s County and Queen’s Coun- | eys, of which more anon. The island is situ- 
ty. Why can’t people, when they find a well- | ated in the Straits of Malacca, in about 5° north 
sounding name already given to a place, leave | latitude, nearly opposite to the head of Suma- 


“GARI,” WITH A CARGO OF “JACKS.” 
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tra, and only about two miles distant from the 
Province Wellesley, an English poss¢ssion in 
the Malayan peninsula. There! these statistics 
being known, let us go to tiffin. What did I 
have? Why, a nice curry, bread, butter, cheese, 
and bottled ale for the substantials; while for 


fruit, there were pine-apples, the never-failing | 


bananas, which, by-the-way, I believe were sent 


| meant. 


upon earth expressly to be eaten with cheese, | 


and the delicious mangosteens. Oh, ye who 
have never been in these favored regions, never 
hope to be able to imagine perfectly the flavor 
of a mangosteen! In appearance it is about 
the size of an apple, with a hard rind, a quarter 
of an inch in thickness, brown without and crim- 
son within; and in this blushing chamber the 
snow-white luscious pulp nestles—a mouthful 
for the gods! ‘The flavor is a mixture of sweet 
and sour, indescribabty good, as I have already 
said. It is juicy, but not too much so, with a 
consistency to be seen in none of our northern 
fruits, 
parts, which are separate after you remove the 
rind, saving a delicate junction in the centre. 


There are no apparent seeds, though in the | 


middle of each piece the pulp is denser, and 
may perhaps conceal some small germ. This, 
if there be any, is only discoverable, however, 
by the scientific observer; for generally one too 
gladly swallows the exquisite morsel, to go chew- 
ing after a seed. 


Well; this was tempting, was it not? Though 
the living on the steamers is excellent, a tiffin 


like this is not to be slighted. So I thought; 
and sitting down, had just demolished the curry, 
when in poured a batch of my shipmates. Some 
had been out to the Cascade, some to the spice 
plantations, some had been “ shinning up” fruit- 
trees, and now appeared with their white pan- 
taloons streaked with green and yellow, and 
some had merely been driving about any where ; 
but all were hot, all were hungry, and particu- 
larly, all were thirsty. The consumption of 
ale and brandy and soda-water that morning 
was something astounding. Orders were of 
course given for a very decided increase of tiffin, 
and we all sat down together. A very pleasant 
hour and a half we passed in that forlorn old 
hotel, when a gun from the steamer made every 
body rush off, wishing me a hearty good-by. 
Compassionating the desolate appearance I 
must have had when so suddenly left alone, the 
waiter entered into conversation. He informed 
me in shocking bad English that he was a Mhug! 
What the deuce that, was, I couldn’t imagine, 
though I could see that his was a fearfully ugly 
one. I afterward discovered that the Mhugs 
are a tribe somewhere up in Burmah. He 
chatted on, doing all the talking, telling me 
what a good fellow he was, how many English 
and Americans he had served, etc., etc., and 
finally—all this was while he was washing 
glasses at the sideboard—he pulled out a drawer 
full of papers, which he desired me to read. I 
looked over one or two, which I found were 
certificates from various of his masters. One 


of them, from an American shipmaster, said 
that Mhug was very well in his way, but rather 
too fond of boxes. That puzzled me. I thought 
it over, wondering whether Mhug appropria- 
ted his master’s boxes, or whether he’d neglect 
his work to make boxes. No solution seemed 
plausible, so at length I asked him what it 
He said, “ Nothing ;” but his counte- 
nance changed, and he took the papers away 
from me. His conversation died away too, and 


| Iwas afraid that Mhug must have stolen some- 


body’s trunks. When I told about this to son 


friends in the evening, they roared with laugh- 


| 
| 
| 


The sphere of pulp is in five or six | 





ter, and said that it was “ backsheesh” that th 
worthy captain meant, which is in this part of 
the world pronounced “boxes” or “buxes.” 
Mhug was honest, but never satisfied with his 
wages. 

I then thought that I would deliver a letter 
of introduction which I had to a mercantile 
house, the head of which was the American 
consul. This gentleman, when I presented 
myself, welcomed me with even more than th 
usual hospitality found all over the East, and 
said that I must take up my quarters with him 
immediately ; that when he went home to din- 
ner at four o’clock, he should expect to find me 
installed there. This was very pleasant; so 
going back to the hotel and finding that Mhug 
knew where the house was, I put myself and 
luggage under his care and went over, not with- 
out some misgivings, however, on my part, on 
account of the yet unexplained mystery of the 
“boxes.” Iwas received by the butler, a black 
Mussulman from Madras, who showed me a 
bedroom and stowed away my traps, after I 
had counted them carefully over, still with an 
eye to that certificate of Mhug’s. After a while 
I thought I would try to find the parlor; and as 
I knew that my host, being a bachelor, had no 
family upon whom I could intrude, I went up 
stairs. There I found it; but as the long ve- 
anda, which in fact became a sort of room, 
as it was inclosed with blinds, was much cooler, 
I established myself there. At the other end 
was a stranger; and as he was a stranger, I 
didn’t speak to him, and as I was a stranger, he 
didn’t speak to me, so I sat down and twirled 
my thumbs. I sat there for some time, and 
then looked at my watch. It was after four 
o'clock, as my stomach had already hinted. I 
sat patiently for some time longer, when the 
horrible idea came across me that I had got 
into the wrong house; if so, what a predica- 
ment! I burst into a profuse perspiration, and 
at last was just going to ask the redoubtable 
stranger, when our host appeared, and with him 
two more guests. He introduced me to all; 
and I found that the gentleman whose company 
I had been enjoying for two hours without either 
of us speaking, was an English baronet, who 
proved to be an extremely agreeable acquaint- 
ance. 

And now that we are fairly housed in Pinang, 
we will do away with regular divisions of time 
and skip about, observing what there is and what 








there’s done on the island which will be strange 
or interesting to an American eye. 

Let us begin with the drive after dinner, for 
every one who has read at all about the East 
must be familiar with its rice and curry, the 
principal feature which makes the difference 
between a dinner here and a dinner at home. 
Well, the meal ended, and a delicious Manilla 
cheroot in your mouth—no one ever smokes a 
Havana here—we get into our “ gari,” and easi- 
ly monopolizing the whole interior, with an el- 
bow out of each window and our feet spread out 
against the front of the carriage, we shout,“ Lari 
ukasi!” “run quickly !” to our syce ;_ he insinu- 
ates the same, in a striking manner, to the pony, 
ind off we go, the syce running alongside until 


vual—the rascal !—perching on the whipple-tree. 
The roads are excellent—as they are in every 
English possession—and in the drives usually 
taken, in fact in all accessible by a carriage, they 
are quite evel; so on we spin, our physical ease 
undisturbed by jolts, and our consciences, as we 
ire tender-hearted, equally quiescent about tir- 
ing the pony. These foads are exquisite. Bor- 
dered on each side by hedges of flowering shrubs, 
with here and there odoriferous spice trees, and 
with the broad, cool leaves of the banana en- 
livening with its light green the darker masses 
of foliage, the whole overshadowed with feathery 
palms, their plumed tops waving about graceful- 
ly in the evening breeze, and courting with soft 
whispers the dallyingzephyrs—itseems like fairy- 
land! Occasionally you catch glimpses, through 
n opening in the hedge, of a Malay “ campon,” 
with its mat-house perched upon piles to keep 
the inmates from the dampness and intrusion 
of reptiles. These houses are mere shells, 
made of bamboo and wicker-work, and are raised 
on posts some four feet from the ground. Un- 
derneath is the favorite resort for the fowls, a 
colony of which is to be seen about every native 
dwelling, and there, too, you may descry the | 
matron cooking her rice in primitive style in a | 
kettle over a fire of sticks. Why these frail | 
and apparently combustible dwellings don’t con- 
tinually catch fire with a blaze so often under | 
them, was to me always a wonder; but I believe | 
that such an accident seldom occurs. The door 
is reached by a simple ladder, and the divisions 
within, if there be any, are made by wicker-work 
of rattan. The roof is thatched with a leaf re- 
sembling somewhat our flags. Around is always | 
a grove of cocoa-nuts—those trees so useful to | 
every tropical nation—and, mayhap, if the dwell- | 
er be a money-making person, he will have a | 
group of areca palms, which produce what is | 
usually called the betel-nut. For each of these 
trees—both the cocoa and the areca—he pays a 
certain rent to the government, and then is at | 
liberty to sell the fruit. Excepting a small | 
cleared space directly about the house, the veg- 
etation is so dense that to any one but a native | 
it would be very injurious. It adds to the beauty | 
of the scenery, however, and will not hurt us | 
who merely pass it; so, grateful for its shade, | 
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we drive along. Here we see the gate-posts of 
some gentleman’s grounds, the house barely vis- 
ible through the thick foliage; and here, in this 
crossroad, we halt to look at the pagodas. This 
tall, graceful one, blackened by the damps of 
years, and looming up in the shade of this co- 
coa-nut grove, is the Siamese Pagoda. What 
its use is, beyond ornament, I never could find 
out. I suppose it is like the steeples to our 
churches, for that building behind it is the tem- 
ple, which we find, on entering, to be meagre 
und bare enough, with one poor, little wooden 
idol squatting on the cold stones. The scene 
around is lovely, though! The grove extend- 
ing until lost in its own shadow, with the little 


|houses of the priests nestled so snugly in it. 
the pony is fairly up to his work, and then, as us- | 


There are open sheds around two sides of the 


square, which seem to be places whence the 


women and children, on a gala night, can look 
out safely on the spectacle. Here comes one 
of the priests, a fat, jolly, sensual-looking ras- 
cal, with his head shaven smooth, and his portly 
person enveloped in the greenish-yellow robes 
which Buddhist priests always wear. Wherever 
the Buddhist religion extends—that -is in the 


| regions which have come under my observation 


—the priests seem to be, with some few excep- 
tions, a worthless race, picked up from the dregs 
of the people, and leading a life of animal ease 
on the offerings of worshipers. In their monas- 
tic life and vows of celibacy they resemble the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. Across the road 
is the Burmese Pagoda, also ensconced in a 
grove of cocoa-palms, but looking brighter and 
cleaner. The walks and grass-plots are well- 
kept, and the priests’ houses wear a more smiling 
aspect. 


BUDDHIST PRIESTS. 


There go a batch of Burmese damsels—or, 
rather, half-Burmese, their mothers are Malay 
or demi-Chinese. They are buxom, and, for 
the country, pretty. How strange it is that 
the Burmese women should be so good-looking, 
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KLINGHS AND CHINAMEN, 


while the men are so ugly! In the centre of 
the grounds stands a tall wooden column, on 
the summit of which is a Brobdignagian gilt 
bird, carved in a most primitive style out of 
wood, holding in its beak a long, inflated tube 
bound with rings. What it means I can’t tell 
you, for I can’t speak Burmese, and these jolly 
priests don’t speak English. There is an evi- 
dent similarity in the rules of structure of the 
two pagodas, though one is squat and thick set, 
while the other is tall and graceful. The reli- 
gion of each nation is the same—Buddhist—with | 
perhaps some slight national differences. What- 
ever their religion may be, we must acknowl- 
edge that they have charming places of worship. 

Getting into our “ gari” again, we drive along; 
slowly now, for we want to have a good look at 
the pedestrians we pass, Most are Klinghs and 
Malabar-coast men, handsome in face, with their 
white or scarlet turbans, their clean-cut, aquiline 
features, large sparkling eyes, and curling mus- 
taches. Their chests and arms, too, carelessly 
draped with the robe thrown over the shoulder, 





are symmetrical enough on a small scale; but | 
their legs—O Apollo! what a fall! cucumber | 
shins and nigger heels, and they all have them! 
Here are a bevy of Malay girls, and precious | 
ugly they are! Their figures, however, are | 
good; but it is hard to be graceful enveloped 
in those slinky robes, which look like what la- | 
dies call a “wrapper,” without any ornaments, | 


and without any 
flowing fullness. 

are destitute of tournure; far from it; but it 
would look better to have no drapery at all tha 


“skirts” beneath to give 
Not that the Malay Venuses 


so scant a one. All, men and women, chew the 
betel-nut, and the bloody look which that im- 
parts to the huge mouths of these damsels does 
not heighten their beauty; and as Malays fil 
and blacken their teeth, when they smile, 0 
Heavens! what a horrid chasm revealed 
Next comes a Malay man; surly-looking and 
haughty, he stalks along like a tiger on the 
search for prey. There are very few Malays 
now on the island in proportion to the rest of 
the inhabitants, for they don’t like intruders 
and keep off in the wilderness. Ugly customers 
to have about at night; for if you are alone and 
have any valuables, the chances are that as you 
pass some dark spot you feel a “ badé” in you 
throat, and then that is all you ever will feel! 
The “ badé” is the favorite assassination weapon 
of the Malay. It is a small knife, with a handle 
just big enough to be grasped, and with a blad 
from four to six inches long, inclining from the 
handle at an angle of fifty degrees. This, 
clutched so that the blade lies along the inne! 
side of the wrist, is concealed by the sleeve un- 
til the victim comes within arm’s length, when, 
with a sweep of the left hand, the right sleeve 
is brushed up to the elbow, and the blade of the 
“badé,” by a backhanded blow, is buried in 


is 
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MALAY NURSES 


the throat of the unwary passenger. 
trates down behind the clavicle, and inflicts an 


It pene- 


ilways mortal wound. Then, stripped of what- 
ver is covetable by the murderer—which would 
be every thing on a European—the corpse is 
tossed into the nearest marsh or jungle. I 
lon’t mean to say that murders like this are 


MALAY ASSASSIN. 


AND CHILDREN. 


common on the highways of Pinang; but I 
would not like to trust myself unarmed, or, in 
fact, any way, alone at night in any unfrequented 
place there. While we are on this subject, we 
may glance at the superstitious esteem that a 
Malay has for any weapon which has shed much 
blood. There are certain rules by which the 
value of a “ kris,” or “ badé,” may be ascertained 
according to the figures formed by the wavy lines 
caused by the welding together of the “ white- 
iron” and steel; and incantations are held and 
prayers whispered over the red-hot metal, to 
make it a perfect and blood-drinking blade ; 
but the fact of an insignificant and apparently 
worthless knife having taken many lives, will 
cause it to be more highly prized than the care- 
fully-forged and richly-mounted “ kris” which 
comes from the hands of the mountain manu- 
facturer fortified and warranted by the proper 
ceremonies; for “facts are stubborn things” in 
Malay as well as English, and though it would 
be wrong to doubt the efficacy of a true believ- 
er’s prayers, said in the proper manner and at 


| the right time, vet “a bird in the hand is worth 


two in the bush,” and the poor but blood-stained 
blade is the one more valued after all. Some 
years ago, a man, wrought up to the extremest 


| pitch of frenzy by the fumes of “ bhang,” seized 


the blade of an old kris, which had no han- 


| dle, and making rags wrapped round the guard 


do for a hilt, slaughtered his wife and chil- 
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dren, and then dashing out of his house and 
running “amok” through the streets, killed 
eleven people before he was himself slain, The 
weapon, in the course of the examination, came 
into the possession of the police magistrate, and 


he has since been repeatedly entreated by Ma- | 
lays to sell them that kris for any price that he | 


might name. My servant represented the Ma- 
lays to me as extremely uxorious, and that if 
the wife of any one of them should upbraid him 
with the paucity of her raiment and ornaments, 
making odious comparisons between him and 
the lavish husband of some one of her neigh- 
bors, he would forthwith “ go out into the night,” 
and taking his stand behind some bush on the 
highway, would deliberately slaughter the first 
woman who passed whose ornaments seemed 
sufficiently valuable, and with his booty return 
to gladden the heart of his dear, covetous spouse. 
3ut as the said servant was a Madrasee, mar- 
ried to a Malay wife who was decidedly his bet- 
ter half, his statements on this subject are to be 
received with a grain of caution. 

Every other man we meet, almost, is a China- 
man. ‘This island, and, indeed, all the Euro- 
pean possessions hereabouts, are full of them. 
They are shopkeepers, farmers, and particular- 
ly mechanics, Hardly a mechanic can be found 
here who is not a Chinaman, Incessant and 
indefatigable workers, they save a competency, 
and sometimes large fortunes, and then return to 
China to raise a family and live at ease. Many 
well-to-do Chinamen go home before their youth 
is passed, and marrying, stay a short time ; then 
they return to their money-making and their 
temporary Malay wives. Thus the knowing 
knaves have a family growing up at home 
ready to be ruled over when they see fit to 
return, and at the same time they enjoy the 
comforts of matrimony in their foreign abiding 
places, 
Chinese, which they go by, similar to our “It 
is well to have two strings to your bow !” 

No respectable Chinese woman ever leaves 
China, for it is against the law; and even if 
their lives were not forfeited on their return, 
all social standing would be lost to them. On 


this account the Chinamen do not bring their | 


wives with them, and though their sons that are 


born abroad are brought up as Chinese, the | 
daughters never go to China, but settle in the | 


land of their birth. 

Here we meet a “gari” full of Armenians, 
handsome people, both men and women, It is 
a pity that they wear the European dress, for 
their own costume is so much more graceful and 
characteristic. There whirls by an English 
phaeton holding English ladies and English 
children. Here canters past a stout officer of 
artillery, looking very comically in his tight 
little scarlet shell-jacket, and his very well- 
filled white pantaloons; his little nag must 
have a hard time of it! 

“Who can these be, in that old rusty “ gari,” 
drawn by a forlorn-looking little pony, which 
is urged on by a dirty syce, whose only clothing 


I suppose there must be a motto in | 


| is his ragged breech-cloth! What Guys! as ay 


English boy would say, The man in garments 
| of a fashion twenty years old, and the women 
| quite as bad, tricked out in dismal attempts at 
|finery, and being perfect illustrations of the 
phrase “shabby-genteel!” Those, my dear 
Sir, those are the descendants of families whose 
names have once been in the mouths of the 
whole world, the descendants of those daring 
Portuguese navigators who first made known 
these Eastern regions to Europe; now, like al- 
most all their countrymen in the East, sunk 
into poverty and ignorance, and looked upon 
by Europeans as almost inferior to natives 
The natives themselves hold them in near 
the same estimation, as I found one day, when 
listlessly scribbling I had sketched a figure of a 
regular “loafer,” and asking my servant what 
he thought of it, he replied, “ Very nice, master, 
Portugee man!” 

By this time we find it too dark to see mucl 
more, as there is no twilight in these tropical 
regions, until we reach the town, and then what 
a picture strikes the eye! Groups of swarthy 
natives sitting, standing, lying around torches 
stuck in the earth before the stands of fruit-sel- 
lers and market-men, the red light flashing in 
their brilliant eyes and on their white teeth, 
and pouring its lurid flood over their many-col- 
ored drapery: Rembrandt, were he living, and 
could he see this, would be beside himself with 
enjoyment. From this glare, which dazzles ow 
eyes, our “gari” drives into what, by contrast, 
is Erebus itself; a narrow, black street, with 
yet blacker cavernous openings along its sides, 
| leading into houses and alleys, with here and 
| there the darkness made visible by a paltry wick 

glimmering in cocoa-nut oil. Visions of Ma- 
| lays, with their bumps of acquisitiveness highly 
| inflamed, begin to penetrate into our minds 
when we emerge into the starlight again, turn 
a corner, and rattling into the “ campong,” find 
ourselves at home. 

Cooled and refreshed by our drive, we saunter 
|up into the veranda, and hear the mild, slow 
| voice of our hospitable host calling out to mys- 
| terious regions behind the house, “ Boy, coffe 
lou!” which mixture of English and Hindostani 
| brings in his Chinese valet bearing cups of 
glorious coffee, We take a draught with « 
sigh of pleasure, light our cheroots, and wit) 
our legs thrown recklessly about in any posi- 
tion, and on any thing within reach, as comfort 
indicates, we sit smoking, chatting, and enjoy- 
ing ourselves in the cool evening breeze. 

Going to bed here is worth a description 
When you first arrive, your home notions of 
independence and helping yourself, make you 
recoil from being undressed by a blackie; but 
this soon wears off, and with indolent enjoy- 
ment you gaze at your “boy” as he pulls off 
your inexpressibles and socks, and lazily getting 
into your “sleep-clothes,” you watch him as he 
lashes about violently, but adroitly with the 
mosquito whisk; and then, as he opens the 








“bar” just wide enough for your body, you slip 
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in with a celerity which practice makes perfect, 

and stretching yourself on the wide, hard bed, | 
while he tucks you in, you laugh at the sharp, 

spiteful buzz of the blood-thirsty little wretches 

which hover in clouds about the net, furious at be- | 
ing defrauded of their prey ; and if a bat should 

dart in, and, with a bump against the ceiling, | 
fall upon the curtain (he would have been on 
you but for the protecting bar), you chuckle still | 
louder, and murmuring, “Glorious things, these 

mosquito nets!” you turn over into the arms of 
Morpheus with a delightful feeling of security 
against all fluttering, buzzing, creeping abomi- 
nations ! 

In the morning your “boy,” with a graceful 
salaam, opens your curtains, and hoping that 
“master has slept well,” lets you out. All are 
early risers here, and saunter about in the cool 
of the morning in their “ sleep-clothes,” sipping 
acup of coffee and smoking acheroot. You can 
tell from what part of the East a European is 
by his “sleep-clothes.” If from China, he will 
have a grass-cloth Chinaman’s shirt; if from 
Java, a “cabayo,” which is a garment of the 
shirt “genus,” but without any collar or fasten- | 
ing any where; if from Madras, he will be got 
up in showy cottons, and so on through the list 
of countries, All wear the “ pahjahmahs,” 
loose drawers, which tie around the waist, and 
are made of silk, cotton, grass-cloth, or muslin, 
according to the wearer’s taste; and very nice 


| your “ gari,” 


things they are, too, for with no addition to 
your toilet but a pair of slippers you can lounge 
about with perfect propriety. These early 
morning hours, before the sun has heated the 
air, form the pleasantest part of the day. If su 
disposed, and it will well repay you for the ex 
ertion, take a ride on pony-back, or a drive iu 
As you issue out of the house 
and roll along through the cool, shady roads, 
you realize that you are in the spice regions ot 
the aromatic East, and you no longer disbelieve 
the tales of those navigators who assert that 
they can smell these fragrant isles before they 
can see them, Nature seems to have turned 
perfumer, and, by the union of many heaven] 
scents, so overwhelms you with one odoriferous 
whole, that for a while you can only lie back 
and inhale with great gasps of pleasure; until, 


| like a spoiled child, you consider these sweets 
as only your due, and take no further heed of 


them, except to miss them sadly when the sun 
parches them up, and lets loose their opposite 
extremes from decaying vegetation which its 
heat devours. 

On this morning drive, you will, it is likely, 
see, on turning a road, a little crowd ahead, 
all clad alike, and all trundling wheel-barrows ; 


}and perhaps, like me, you will imagine them 
| the members of some “agricultural school for 


natives” going to their morning’s labor ; but as 
you approach, a strange tinkling strikes upon 
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vour ear, and a moment more lets your eye ob- 
serve the shining fetters on each man’s legs 
and waist, while surly visages and scowling 
eyes are turned upon you. ‘They are convicts 
from India and Hong-Kong, and those whom 
you probably imagined the masters of the 
“‘school,” are the “peons” in charge; hand- 
some men from the Malabar coast, clad in 
bright white and searlet drapery, who give you 
graceful salaams as you pass. 

If too lazy to dress and drive, you saunter 
about as I have described, looking lazily out of 


the window, enjoying the morning breeze, and 
watching the signs of life beginning to show 
themselves around. Perchance your eye falls 





on the banana-tree beneath, and there you see 
a“‘ bulbul” with outspread wings and nestling | 
plumage, skating over the polished surface of | 
the leaf in huge globules of dew, while he 


scatters the sparkling moisture over himself 
with evident delight. His enjoyment makes you 
quit your lounging to hasten to the bath, and 
there you stand on the broad tiles, not doubled 
up in a tub, nor gasping under a shower-bath, 
but dousing yourself with the glorious element 
from a little gutta percha bucket, which you re- 
plenish from the huge jar in front of you, on 
the sides of which are clustered myriads o/ 
dewy beads, promising a most refreshing cool- 
ness. 

Breakfast is not till ten or twelve o'clock, but 
then substantial enough to make up for the de- 
lay. Great piles of snowy Keddah rice, helpe: 
with a spoon the size of which would hay 
delighted Mrs. Squeers, fresh eggs and butter, 
delicious Malay curry, fish, just caught, and 
relishes of all sorts. A Pinang breakfast is a 
thing not to be forgotten! After breakfast yo 
may amuse yourself as you best can; but 
wouldn’t advise you to follow my example, ani 


GROUP OF SERVANTS. 


shoot sheep—it is too expensive! The way | 
came to do it was this: there was an air-gun i: 
the house, belonging to an American then in 
Singapore—one of those affairs which look like 
a walking-stick, and make a noise when they go 
off like a slap in the face. With this, the En- 
glish baronet before spoken of used to pass his 
leisure hours in shooting Pariah dogs, the sworn 
objects of hatred to every European. I asked 
if it didn’t kill them? and he answered, “Oh. 
no! that they would run like winking; and that 
it was capital fun.” So, one day, being alone. 
and there being no Pariah dogs about, I though 
I'd try my hand at a flock of sheep which were 
feeding on the green near by, under the care of 
a black shepherd. As the gun was nearly 
empty, I must needs pump it full, and then 
went to the window for my “fun.” There was 
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the shepherd taking a nap, and his sheep lying 
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about him. I was témpted to pepper the fel- 
low’s black back, which offered a beautiful shot ; 
but I thought I would be prudent, and it was 
lucky for me that I so resolved, as it turned out. 
I took aim at a sheep, however, and fired. 
The ball whistled close to the shepherd’s ear, 
who jumped up in a fright, while I dodged out 
of sight, chuckling at my joke. Hearing a tre- 
mendous bobbery pretty soon, I peeped out, and 
saw the shepherd surrounded by a small crowd, 
to whom he was declaiming and gesticulating— 
pointing now to the sheep, and now to my win- 
dow. Fearing that I had done some damage, I 
sent my servant to see what was the matter ; 
and he returned, saying, ‘‘Oh, master, seep 
got one hole in him!” So-I had to go down, 
and finding that there was a hole in the animal 
where my bullet had entered, I had to go to the 
owner and pay ten dollars, that being the regu- 
lar price; for all sheep have to be imported 
from Bengal, as the climate here is too hot for 
them to breed. We lived on mutton for three 
days, and very nice mutton it was, but I thought 
it “didn’t pay” to shoot any more. The poor 
shepherd was terribly frightened, and my serv- 
ant reported, in the following language, that he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What sort of a man your master? 
He no shoot with gun; he shoot with stick! I 
‘fraid to come before he eyes!” and, sure enough, 
he avoided that pasture-ground for more than a 
month. 

Pinang is celebrated, as I have already said, 
among the English residents in the East, for its 
lofty hills, which are the resort of invalids who 
require a bracing air. These hills vary from 
2100 to 2400 feet in height, and on the apex of 
each are one or more “bungalows,” or one- 
storied houses. Each bungalow has its name, 
taken either from its owner or some peculiarity 
of its location. The highest hill is called “‘Goy- 
ernment Hill,” and on it is the Governor’s bun- 
galow, and a signal-station, which communicates 
with the one at the fort in the town. Then 
there is “Convalescent Bungalow,” so called 
from the number of invalids recruiting there ; 
“Strawberry Hill,” so called from there being 
no strawberries—“ Jucus a non lucendo,” and 
many others, some with imposing titles, and 
more with very common ones. ‘Though the 


noonday sun on these hills is as powerful as in | 


the plains below, the nights, and the larger part 
of the twenty-four hours are much cvoler; in- 
deed a blanket at night is a necessity, and such 
a necessity, from its rarity in these regions, be- 
comes a luxury. The view is, of course, mag- 
nificent. On either side you can see the ocean ; 
and when you face the East, you look down 
upon the plain, which forms a nearly right-an- 
gled triangle, the hypotenuse being the range of 
hills. On the outer corner, and stretching 
down by the Straits, lies the town; and at this 
distance, which decidedly “lends enchantment 
to the view,” you lose all the dirty and mean 
appearance of the native part of the city, and 
the whole wears a smiling, cheerful, picturesque 
look. Between you and it are the “paddi” 
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| fields and spice plantations, the trees looking 
like the toys children have; and, in fact, the 
whole scene reminding one very much of the 
landscapes we made on our nursery floors, ex- 
cept that here there rise curling, graceful col- 
umns of smoke from some burning pile of 
brush, and occasionally you catch glimpses of 
ant-like figures moving through the roads, which 
are stretched across like a “cat’s-cradle” of 
thread. What makes the illusion that it is 
some fairy scene, or most artistically arranged 
puppet-show, got up expressly for your gratifi- 
| cation, is the absence of all sound ; for you see 
| the indications of life deprived of the “ busy 
|hum of men.” While I was living up in one 
of the bungalows, the English squadron round- 
led the northern point, and came sailing down, 
| in line, until they reached their anchorage off 
| the fort, and the ships seemed yet more like 
| toys than what I had already seen. Shrunk by 
| the distance, they looked like barks of nut- 
| shells, their masts like Tom Thumb’s spear, and 
| tapering off till you could not fix the point. The 
| Sea was as smooth as glass, there being but just 
| breeze enough to waft them along; and when 
| they came to anchor, it was precisely as if they 
| were stopped by the hands of the showman be- 
| hind the scenes, for the noise of falling anchors, 
| rattling chains, the shrill boatswain’s whistle, 
jand the tramp of many fect, was absorbed in 
space. Then puff, puff, puff; and tiny jets of 
white smoke shot from their sides, and, spread- 
ing, enveloped all but the topmost spars in its 
snowy drapery, while to me expectant, it seem- 
ed an age before the dull “ thud” of the report 
reached my ears. 

This part of the hill-life is very pleasant, bnt 
wait till there comes a “ Sumatra,” as a west- 
ern gale is termed! Then you will recognize 
the power of olus, if you never have before. 
The one I became acquainted with came at 
night, and I lay trembling in bed while doors 
were slamming, shutters banging, and the whole 
house quivering, expecting every moment to 
see the roof whisked bodily off; and “then,” 
| thought I, “it will be my turn!” Then, too, 
| centipedes and scorpions seem to like bracing 
air, for they are to be found in profusion; and 
you may “phansy my feelinks” when, the first 
morning I was there, I stared aghast at my 
“boy,” who, apparently mad, seized one of my 
slippers by the toe, between his finger and 
thumb, and giving it a convulsive shake, peered 
cautiously into it, and then performed the same 
operation with the other. He had hammered 
my socks, and was shaking my inexpressibles, 
when I found my voice, and exclaimed, “ Hab- 
dul Gani, what on earth are you doing?” He 
replied, with a knowing shake of the head, 
“ Centipede, master; centipede like warm place 
very much. Sometimes,” he continued, “some- 
times they climb up bed-post, and get under 
pillow.” Gh-r-r-r! with my skin all “ goose- 
flesh,” and my hair rising on my scalp, I started 
“on my head’s antipodes, bolt upright,” and 
with a clutch sent the pillow flying across the 
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room. There was nothing there, though; and 
my black rascal assured me, with a grin, that 
Yd get used to them. 

During my sojourn on the hill I killed—or 
rather, we killed, for it took the whole house- 
hold—a centipede nine inches long. I ‘have 
his nippers now in my desk; they look like a 
canary bird’s claws! The tenacity of life which 
these reptiles possess is wonderful. I saw one 
which had had its head and an inch of its body 
“‘scrunched” off by the heel of a boot, two hours 
before, that ran about with as much liveliness 
as if it were “all right.” 

When you go to cool off on the hills, you 
have to take a retinue of servants with you and 
a supply of bed-linen. The furniture, etc., is 
already there. Owing to the castes of the Hin- 
doos, and the things prohibited to the followers 
of Mohammed, a retinue is really required. For 
me alone, while I was up there as an invalid, I 
had to have six servants. There was my “boy,” 
or valet; a “masoljee,” whose labor it was to 
wash two plates, light two lamps, and sweep the 
rooms; a cook; a “‘ bheestie,” or water-carrier, 
who also cut wood in the jungle for the “ cook- 
house” fire; a “mehter,” or one of the lowest 
caste of Hindoos, who would come up the hill 
every day merely to empty my slops; and, the 
most useful of all, a “ bazaar-man,” who would 
bring up my daily marketing, and perform any 
errands which I might have for the town. With 
the exception of the bazaar duty, one man could 
have easily done all the rest of the work, and 
have had half of the day for leisure besides, but 
owing to castes I had to hire all these. The 
wages in Pinang are much higher than in India: 
I believe the combined sums which I paid my 
household amounted to thirty-five dollars a 
month. The marketing here is pretty fair, there 
being plenty of vegetables and fruit, and any 
quantity of fowls, ducks, and eggs; mutton is a 
luxury only occasionally to be indulged in, 
owing to its cost, and beef is pretty poor. There 
is plenty of pork, but as the cooks are mostly 
Mohammedans, you will find a difficulty in get- 
ting it cooked, for they won’t touch the unclean 
flesh. I was amused at an instance of horror 
in which a true believer holds swine, which oc- 
curred in my own household. While I was up 
on the hill my “ bheestie,” a Mussulman, asked 
leave to go to a neighboring bungalow and visit 
a friend of his. Permission was granted, and 
off he went, but only to come tearing back in a 
few minutes, out of breath, and as pale as so 
black a man could be. Of course questions 
were showered upon him by his fellow-servants, 
who thought that he must have at least seen 
a tiger, and were prepared to barricade the 
house forthwith ; but his tale calmed their fears, 
and set their sides to shaking. It seemed that 
he had gone leisurely to the next hill, and as 
his friend was a sub-deputy-vice-cook, he bent 
his steps to the “cook-house.” He stooped to 
enter, when what a vision struck his eye! There 
was a dead pig, his white skin looking the more 
ghastly for the surrounding blackness, his mouth 





open, his eyes starting, his ears erect, and his 
legs trussed on the table as if ready for a spring, 
Poor “bheestie” stopped; for an instant his 
knees gave way beneath him, and then, with g 
spring, he dashed down the pathway, and ar. 
rived home as I have described. His nerves 
received such a shock that he never asked to 
visit his friend, the incipient cuisinier, again. 

Rice and curry is the staple ingredient of al) 
meals; and the best rice in the world, that from 
Keddah, is to be had in abundance, while the 
Malay curry, to my taste, far surpasses all other 
kinds. While we are speaking of eatables, men- 
tion must be made of the “ duriati,” which js 
the most wonderful fruit in the world. Its size 
varies from that of a small musk-melon to that 
of a big water-melon, and the rind is rough and 
covered with prickles. The natives are passion. 
ately fond of it; so much so, that I have heard 
of a Malay mother having given her child for 
this fruit in a season of scarcity; and those 
Europeans who have lived in the country for 
some time generally become equal lovers of it. 
Its consistency is that of a rich custard, while— 
now we come to it—its odor is that of garlic, 
onions, rotten eggs, Sharon Springs’ water, asa- 
foetida, and—is there any thing else that smells 
very bad? if so, just add it, and you will get an 
approximation to what you’d perceive in a “ dn- 
riau.” Most strangers, their stomachs being 
acted upon through their noses, are made sick 
by the first mouthful; but occasionally you find 
one who takes to it naturally, and then he beats 
the natives in his devotion to it. The tiger, 
too, it is said, is fond of it, and will roll himself 
on the fallen fruit, apparently to carry off as 
much of the smell with him as possible. 

Among other, or perhaps I should say, among 
the delicious fruits on the island, the custard- 
apple takes high rank. Its appearance is a 
little like that of a large pine cone grown very 
fat, and with its rough edges flattened down. 
The inside is exactly of the consistency of 
custard—so that, to eat it comfortably, you need 
a spoon—and of a delightful flavor. It has a 
great many seeds, which are jet black and about 
the size of a melon-seed. 

On many of the hills the proprietors have 
tried coffee plantations, which would succeed 
very well, were it not for the monkeys, of which 
the neighboring forests are full. These beasts, 
when the coffee berry is ripe, come in crowds at 
night and strip the trees. As perhaps some of 
my readers may not be acquainted with the ap- 
pearance of the coffee while growing, I will give 
a slight description. ‘The tree is a small one, 
but little more than a shrub, while the fruit is 
about the size of a cherry, and has somewhat 
the appearance of an “ox heart.” Within the 
pulp, which is sweetish, are two seeds, each 
covered with a thin skin. When deprived of 
the pulp and the skin, the seed is ready for 
market. 

Well! the monkeys, liking the sweet pulp, 
come in crowds and soon demolish the crop, 
but, luckily, there is not a dead loss to the 
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planter, for, as the monkeys’ mouth-pouches 
have a limited capacity, large though it may be, 
some of the fruit has to be swallowed, and 
while the stomach retains the pulp as nutritious, 
it ejects the seed, which, thanks to its envelop- 
ing skin, falls to the ground uninjured. In this 
way the proprietor may pick up, after the mon- 
keys have left, some hundreds of “peculs.” 
To be sure this is but a small proportion out of 
the thousands destroyed, but then he is spared 
the trouble of freeing his seed from the pulp; 
and I was told that this ‘ monkey-cleaned” 
coffee brought as good a price as any other. 
In fact, I should think it would have a height- 
ened flavor! 

The hills except where clearings have been 
made for the plantations, are thickly covered 
with wood, many of the trees of an enormous 
size, while both forest and underbrush are closely 
matted together by the serpentine folds of 
gigantic vines, among which the rattan is con- 
spicuous. These jungles have as inhabitants 
the monkeys, which are of a black, long-tailed 
species, and some veritable “ striped pigs”—not 
the Yankee article. There are many poisonous 
snakes, and I was told of boas by natives, but 
never saw any. There is a plant which is to be 
found in abundance in these woods, the flower 
of which is called the “monkey-cup” from its 
beautiful adaptation to the wants of these ani- 
mals. It is shaped something like our “trum- 
pet-flower,” and has a valve which prevents the 
water, after the flower has been filled by rain, 
from escaping. Thus in dry seasons, when the 
monkeys can not quench their thirst at the 
exhausted springs, they find, ready to their 
hands, a graceful goblet fashioned and filled by 
provident Nature. 

The ascent of these hills is quite an under- 
taking, though there are many who go up every 
night for the sake of the coolness. The well 
ride up on ponies, and the sick are carried up 
on chairs, borne on the shoulders of a band of 
“coolies.” The road is necessarily zigzag, 
but, even with that precaution, is sometimes 
dreadfully steep; and after you have climbed 
until you think that you must be at the top, 
you begin to descend and then have all the 
climbing to do over again, for there is a deep 
ravine which cuts across the path. At the base 
of the hills, among the nutmeg plantations, 
one hears repeated at intervals, a shrill, wail- 
ing sound, which brings to the imagination the 
plaintive call of the panther; but there is no 
cause for alarm: it is only the screams of the 
boys who are stationed through the groves to 
frighten away the birds, whose weight, and the 
jar they would give in perching, would shake off 
quantities of the nearly ripened fruit. Here, too, 
is the cascade, which is one of the “lions” of the 
island, but which is not worth going to see, 
except immediately after a succession of rains. 
Another of the lions is an enormous tree in the 
interior, said to be something wonderful, but 
which I was prevented by illness from visiting. 

Pinang does a good deal of trade in the export 
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of cocoa-nuts, areca-nuts, nutmegs, spices, and 
rattan, and frequently one may see the pepper 
ships from the west coast of Sumatra, which 
rendezvous here, or put in for supplies. The 
steamers, at the present time of writing, touch 
here on their bi-monthly passages between 
Bombay and Hong-Kong, so that there is a 
convenient and comfortable mode of arriving 
or leaving. There is a very fair public library, 
where the leading English papers and period- 
icals are taken, and the European society is ex- 
tremely hospitable and agreeable. “In short,” 
as Mr. Micawber would say, “ Pinang 

so many attractions that they make it a delight- 
ful place to visit.” 
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CHAPTER LXVL 
IN WHICH THE COLONEL AND THE NEWCOME ATHENAUM 
ARE BOTH LECTURED. 
T breakfast with his family, on the morning 
after the little entertainment to which we 
were bidden, in the last chapter, Colonel New- 
come was full of the projected invasion of 
Barnes’s territories, and delighted to think that 
there was an opportunity of at last humiliatmg 
the rascal. 

“Clive does not think he is a rascal at all, 
papa,” cries Rosey, from behind her tea-urn; 
“that is, you said you thought papa judged him 
too harshly ; you know you did, this morning!” 
And from her husband’s angry glances, she flies 
to his father’s for protection. Those were even 
fiercer than Clive’s. Revenge flashed from be- 
neath Thomas Newcome’s grizzled eyebrows, 
and glanced in the direction where Clive sat. 
Then the Colonel’s face flushed up, and he cast 
his eyes down toward his tea-cup, which he lift- 
ed with a trembling hand. The father and 
son loved each other so, that each was afraid 
of the other. A war between two such men is 
dreadful; pretty little pink-faced Rosey, in a 
sweet little morning cap and ribbons, her pretty 
little fingers twinkling with a score of rings, sat 
simpering before her silver tea-urn, which re- 


~_ * Continued from the July Number, 
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flected her pretty little pink baby face. Little 
artless creature! what did she know of the 
dreadful wounds which her little words inflicted 
in the one generous breast and the other? 

“My boy’s heart is gone from me,” thinks 
poor Thomas Newcome ; “ our family isinsulted, 
our enterprises ruined, by that traitor, and my 
son is not even angry! he does not care for the 
success of our plans—for the honor of our name 
even; I make him a position of which any young 
man in England might be proud, and Clive 
scarcely deigns to accept it.” 

“* My wife appeals to my father,” thinks poor 
Clive; “it is from him she asks counsel, and 
not from me. Be it about the ribbon in her 
cap, or any other transaction in our lives, she 
takes her color from his opinion, and goes to 
him for advice, and I have to wait till it is given, 
and conform myself toit. If I differ from the 
dear old father, I wound him; if I yield up my 
opinion, as I do always, it is with a bad grace, 
and I wound him still. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, what a slave’s life it is that 
he has made for me!” 

“ How interested you are in your papers,” re- 
sumes the sprightly Rosey. “What can you 
find in those horrid politics?” Both gentlemen 
are looking at their papers with all their might, 
and no doubt can not see one single word which 
those brilliant and witty leading articles contain. 

“Clive is like you, Rosey,” says the Colonel, 
laying his paper down, “and does not care for 
politics.” 

** He only cares for pictures, papa,” says Mrs. 
Clive. “He would not drive with me yester- 
day in the park, but spent hours in his room, 
while you were toiling in the city, poor papa!— 
spent hours painting a horrid beggar-man dressed 
up as a monk. And this morning he got up 
quite early, quite early, and has been out ever 
so long, and only came in for breakfast just 
now! just before the bell rung.” 

“‘T like a ride before breakfast,” says Clive. 

“ A ride! I know where you have been, Sir! 
He goes away morning after morning, to that 
little Mr. Ridley’s—his chum, papa, and he 
comes back with his hands all over horrid paint. 
He did this morning; you know you did, 
Clive.” 

“T did not keep any one waiting, Rosa,” says 
Clive. “TI like to have two or three hours at 
my painting when I can spare them.” Indeed, 
the poor fellow used so to run away of summer 
mornings for Ridley’s instructions, and gallop 
home again, so as to be in time for the family 
meal. 

“Yes,” cries Rosey, tossing up the cap and 
ribbons, “he gets up so early in the morning, 
that at night he falls asleep after dinner; very 
pleasant and polite, isn’t he, papa?” 

“T am up betimes too, my dear,” says the 
Colonel (many and many a time he must have 
heard Clive as he left the house); “I have a 
great many letters to write, affairs of the great- 
est importance to examine and conduct. Mr. 
Betts from the city is often with me for hours 





before I come down to your breakfast-table. A 
man who has the affairs of such a great bank as 
ours to look to, must be up with the lark. We 
are all early risers in India.” 

“You dear kind papa!” says little Rosey. 
with unfeigned admiration; and she puts out 
one of the plump white little jeweled hands, 
and pats the lean brown paw of the Colone) 
which is nearest to her. 

“Ts Ridley’s picture getting on well, Clive?” 
asks the Colonel, trying to interest himself about 
Ridley and his picture. 

“Very well; it is beautiful; he has sold it 
for a great price; they must make him an ac- 
ademician next year,” replies Clive. 

“ A most industrious and meritorious young 
man ; he deserves every honor that may happen 
to him,” says. the old soldier. “ Rosa, my dear, 
it is time that you should ask Mr. Ridley to din- 
ner, and Mr. Smee, and some of those gentle. 
men. We will drive this afternoon and see 
your portrait.” 

“Clive does not go to sleep after dinner 
when Mr. Ridley comes here,” cries Rosa. 

“No; I think it is my turn then,” says the 
Colonel, with a glance of kindness. The anger 
has disappeared from under his brows; at that 
moment the menaced battle is postponed. 

“ And yet I know that it must come,” says 
poor Clive, telling me the story as he hangs on 
my arm, and we pace through the Park. “The 
Colonel and I are walking on a mine, and that 
poor little wife of mine is perpetually flinging 
little shells to fire it. I sometimes wish it were 
blown up, and I were done for, Pen. I don’t 
think my widow would break her heart about 
me. No; I have no right to say that; it’s a 
shame to say that; she tries her very best to 
please me, poor little dear! It’s the fault of 
my temper, perhaps, that she can’t. But they 
neither understand me, don’t yon see; the Col- 
onel can’t help thinking I am a degraded being, 
because I am fond of painting. Still, dear old 
boy! he patronizes Ridley; a man of genius, 
whom those sentries ought to salute, by Jove, 
Sir, when he passes. Ridley patronized by an 
old officer of Indian dragoons, a little bit of a 
Rosey, and a fellow who is not fit to lay his pal. 
let for him! I want sometimes to ask J. J.’s 
pardon, after the Colonel has been talking to 
him in his confounded condescending way, ut- 
tering some awful bosh about the fine arts. 
Rosey follows him, and trips round J. J.’s stu- 
dio, and pretends to admire, and says, ‘ How 
soft; how sweet ;’ recalling some of mamma-in- 
law’s dreadful expressions, which make me 
shudder when I hear them. If my poor old 
father had a confidant into whose arm he could 
hook his own, and whom he could pester with 
his family griefs as I do you, the dear old boy 
would have his dreary story to tell too. I hate 
banks, bankers, Bundelcund, indigo, cotton, and 
the whole business. I go to that confounded 
board, and never hear one syllable that the fel- 
lows are talking about. I sit there because he 





wishes me to sit there; don’t you think he sees 
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that my heart is out of the business ; that I would 
rather be at home in my painting-room? We 
don’t understand each other, but we feel each 
other as it were by instinct. Each thinks in 
his own way, but knows what the other is think- 
ing. We fight mute battles, don’t you see, and 
our thoughts, though we don’t express them, are 
perceptible to one another, and come out from 
our eyes, Or pass out from us somehow, and 
meet, and fight, and strike, and wound.” 

Of course Clive’s confidant saw how sore and 
unhappy the poor fellow was, and commiserated 
his fatal but natural condition. The little ills 
of life are the hardest to bear, as we all very 
well know. What would the possession of a 
hundred thousand a year, or fame, and the ap- 
plause of one’s countrymen, or the loveliest and 
best-beloved woman—of any glory, and happi- 
ness, or good-fortune, avail to a gentleman, for 
instance, who was allowed to enjoy them only 
with the condition of wearing a shoe with a 
couple of nails or sharp pebbles inside it? All 
fame and happiness would disappear, and plunge 
down that shoe. All life would rankle round 
those little nails. I strove, by such philosophic 
sedatives as confidants are wont to apply on these 
occasions, to soothe my poor friend’s anger and 
pain; and I daresay the little nails hurt the pa- 
tient just as much as before. 

Clive pursued his lugubrious talk through the 
Park, and continued it as far as the modest-fur- 
nished house which we then occupied in the 
Pimlico region. It so happened that the Col- 
onel and Mrs. Clive also called upon us that 
day, and found this culprit in Laura’s drawing- 
room, when they entered it, descending out of 
that splendid barouche in which we have already 
shown Mrs. Clive to the public. 

“He has not been here for months before ; 
nor have you, Rosa; nor have you, Colonel; 
though we have smothered our indignation, and 
been to dine with you, and to call, ever so many 
times!” cries Laura. 

The Colonel pleaded his business engage- 
ments; Rosa, that little woman of the world, 
had a thousand calls to make, and who knows 
how much to do? since she came out. She 
had been to fetch Papa at Bays’s, and the por- 
ter had told the Colonel that Mr. Clive and Mr. 
Pendennis had just left the club together. 

“Clive scarcely ever drives with me,” says 
Rosa; “papa almost always does.” 

“Rosey’s is such a swell carriage, that I feel 
ashamed,” says Clive. 

“J don’t understand you, young man. I 
don’t see why you need be ashamed to go on 
the Course with your wife in her carriage, Clive,” 
remarks the Colonel. _ 

“The Course! the Course is at Calcutta, pa- 
pa!” cries Rosey. ‘We drive in the Park.” 

“We have a park at Barrackpore too, my 
dear,” says Papa. 

“And he calls his grooms saices! He said 
he was going to send away a saice for being 
tipsy, and I did not know in the least what he 
could mean, Laura !” 








“Mr. Newcome! you must go and drive on 
the course with Rosa, now; and the Colonel 
must sit and talk with me, whom he has not 
been to see for such a long time.” Clive pres- 
ently went off in state by Rosey’s side, and then 
Laura showed Colonel Newcome his beautiful 
white Cashmere shawl round a successor of that 
little person who had first been wrapped in that 
web, now a stout young gentleman whose noise 
could be clearly heard in the upper regions. 

“T wish you could come down with us, Ar- 
thur, upon our electioneering visit.” 

“That of which you were talking last night? 
Are you bent upon it?” 

“Yes, I am determined on it.” 

Laura heard a child’s cry at this moment, 
and left the room with a parting glance at her 
husband, who, in fact, had talked over the mat- 
ter with Mrs. Pendennis, and agreed with her 
in opinion. 

As the Colonel had opened the question, I 
ventured to make a respectful remonstrance 
against the scheme. Vindictiveness on the 
part of a man so simple and generous, so fair 
and noble in all his dealings as Thomas New- 
come, appeared in my mind unworthy of him. 
Surely his kinsman had sorrow and humiliation 
enough already athome. Barnes's further pun- 
ishment, we thought, might be left to time, to 
remorse, to the Judge of right and wrong; Who 
better understands than we can do, our causes 
and temptations toward evil actions, Who re- 
serves the sentence for His own tribunal. But 
when angered, the best of us mistake our own 
motives, as we do those of the enemy who in- 
flames us. What may be private revenge, we 
take to be indignant virtue, and just revolt 
against wrong. The Colonel would not hear 
of counsels of moderation, such as I bore him 
from a sweet Christian pleader. ‘Remorse !” 
he cried out with a laugh; “that villain will 
never feel it until he is tied up and whipped at 
the cart’s tail! Time change that rogue! Un- 
less he is wholesomely punished, he will grow 
a greater scoundrel every year. I am inclined 
to think, Sir,” says he, his honest brows dark- 
ling as he looked toward me, “that you too 
are spoiled by this wicked world, and these 
heartless, fashionable, fine people. You wish 
to live well with the enemy, and with us too, 
Pendennis. It can’t be. He who is not with 
us is against us. I very much fear, Sir, that 
the women, the women, you understand, have 
been talking you over. Do not let us speak 
any more about this subject, for I don’t wish 
that my son and my son’s old friend should 
have a quarrel.” His face became red, his voice 
quivered with agitation, and he looked with 
glances which I was pained to behold in those 
kind old eyes: not because his wrath and sus- 
picion visited myself, but because an impartial 
witness, nay, a friend to Thomas Newcome in 
that family quarrel, I grieved to think that a 
generous heart was led astray, and to see a good 
man do wrong. So, with no more thanks for 
his interference than a man usually gets who 
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meddles in domestic strifes, the present luckless 
advocate ceased pleading. 

‘To be sure, the Colonel and Clive had other 
advisers, who did not take the peaceful side. 
George Warringtoh was one of these; he was 
for war @ [outrance with Barnes Newcome; for 
keeping no terms with such a villain. He found 
a pleasure in hunting him and whipping him. 
“Barnes ought to be punished,” George said, 
“for his poor wife’s misfortune ; it was Barnes's 
infernal cruelty, wickedness, selfishness, which 
had driven her into misery and wrong.” Mr. 
Warrington went down to Newcome, and was 
present at that lecture whereof mention has 
been made in a preceding chapter. I am afraid 
his behavior was very indecorous; he laughed 
at the pathetic allusions of the respected mem- 
ber for Newcome; he sneered at the sublime 
passages; he wrote an awful critique in the 
“ Newcome Independent” two days after, where- 
of the irony was so subtle, that half the readers 
of the paper mistook his grave scorn for respect, 
and his gibes for praise. 

Clive, his father, and Frederic Bayham, their 
faithful aid-de-camp, were at Newcome like- 
wise when Sir Barnes’s oration was delivered. 
At first it was given out at Newcome that the 
Colonel visited the place for the purpose of see- 
ing his dear old friend and pensioner, Mrs. Ma- 
son, who was now not long to enjoy his bounty, 
and so old, as scarcely to know her benefactor. 
Only after her sleep, or when the sun warmed 
her and the old wine with which he supplied 
her, was the good old woman able to recognize 
her Colonel. She mingled father and son to- 
gether inher mind. A lady who now often 
came in to her, thought she was wandering in 
her talk, when the poor old woman spoke of a 
visit she had had from her boy; and then the 
attendant told Miss Newcome that such a visit 
had actually taken place, and that but yesterday 
Clive and his father had been in that room, and 
occupied the chair where she sat—‘ The young 
lady was taken quite ill, and seemed ready to 
faint almost,” Mrs. Mason's servant and spokes- 
woman told Colonel Newcome, when that gen- 
tleman arrived shortly after Ethel’s departure, 
to see his old nurse. “Indeed! he was very 
sorry.” ‘The maid told many stories about Miss 
Newcome’s goodness and charity ; how she was 
constantly visiting the poor now; how she was 
forever engaged in good works for the young, 
the sick, and the aged. She had had a dread- 
ful misfortune in love; she was going to be 
married to a young marquis; richer even than 
Prince de Moncontour down at Rosebury; but 
it was all broke off on account of that dreadful 
affair at the Hall. 

“Was she very good to the poor? did she 
come often to see her grandfather’s old friend? 
it was no more than she ought to do,” Colonel 
Newcome said; without, however, thinking fit 
to tell his informant that he had himself met 
his niece Ethel five minutes before he had en- 
tered Mrs. Mason's door. 

The poor thing was in discourse with Mr. 





Harris, the surgeon, and talking (as best she 
might, for no doubt the news which she had 
just heard had agitated her), talking about 
blankets, and arrow-root, wine, and medica. 
ments for her poor, when she saw her uncle 
coming toward her. She tottered a step or two 
forward to meet; held both her hands out, and 
called his name; but he looked her sternly jn 
the face, took off his hat and bowed, and passed 
on. He did not think fit to mention the meet. 
ing even to his son Clive; but we may be sure 
Mr. Harris, the surgeon, spoke of the circum- 
stance that night after the lecture, at the club, 
where a crowd of gentlemen were gathered to. 
gether, smoking their cigars, and enjoying them. 
selves according to their custom, and discussing 
Sir Barnes Newcome’s performance. 
According to established usage in such cases, 
our esteemed representative was received by 
the committee of the Newcome Atheneum, as- 
sembled in their committee-room, and thence 
marshaled by the chairman and vice-chairman 
to his rostrum in the lecture-hall, round about 
which the magnates of the institution, and the 
notabilities of the town were rallied on this pub- 
lic occasion. The baronet came in some state 
from his own house, arriving at Newcome in 
his carriage with four horses, accompanied by 
My lady, his mother, and Miss Ethel, his beau- 
tiful sister, who now was mistress at the Hall. 
His little girl was brought—five years old now; 
she sate on her aunt’s knee, and slept during a 
greater part of the performance. A fine bustle, 
we may be sure, was made on the introduction 
of these personages to their reserved seats on 
the platform, where they sate encompassed by 
others of the great ladies of Newcome, to whom 
they and the lecturer were especially gracious 
at this season. Was not Parliament about to 
be dissolved, and were not the folks at Newcome 
Park particularly civil at that interesting peri- 
od? So Barnes Newcome mounts his pulpit, 
bows round to the crowded assembly in acknow!- 
edgment of their buzz of applause or recognition, 
passes his lily-white pocket handkerchief across 
his thin lips, and dashes off into his lecture about 
Mrs. Hemans and the poetry of the affections. 
A public man, a commercial man, as we well 
know, yet his heart is in his home, and his joy 
in his affections; the presence of this immense 
assembly here this evening; of the industrious 
capitalists; of the intelligent middle class; of 
the pride and main stay of England, the opera- 
tives of Newcome; these surrounded by their 
wives and their children (a graceful bow to the 
bonnets to the right of’the platform), show that 
they too have hearts to feel, and homes to cher- 
ish; that they too feel the love of women, the 
innocence of children, the love of song! Our 
lecturer then makes a distinction between man’s 
poetry and woman’s poetry, charging consider- 
ably in favor of the latter. We show that to 
appeal to the affections is, after all, the true 
office of the bard; to decorate the homely 
threshold, to wreathe flowers round the domes- 
tic hearth, the delightful duty of the Christian 
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singer. We glance at Mrs. Hemans’s biogra- 
phy, and state where she was born, and under 
what circumstances she must have at first, etc., 
etc. Is this a correct account of Sir Barnes 
Newcomes’s lecture? I was not present, and 
did not read the report. Very likely the above 
may be a reminiscence of that mock lecture 
which Warrington delivered in anticipation of 
the baronet’s oration. 

After he had read for about five minutes, it 
was remarked the Baronet suddenly stopped 
and became exceedingly confused over his man- 
uscript; betaking himself to his auxiliary glass 
of water before he resumed his discourse, which 
for a long time was languid, low, and disturbed 
in tone. This period of disturbance, no doubt, 
must have occurred when Sir Barnes saw before 
him F. Bayham and Warrington seated in the 
amphitheatre ; and, by the side of those fierce, 
scornful countenances, Clive Newcome’s pale 
face. 

Clive Newcome was not looking at Barnes. 
His eyes were fixed upon the lady seated not 
far from the lecturer—upon Ethel, with her 
arm round her little niece’s shoulder, and her 
thick black ringlets drooping down over a face 
paler than Clive’s own. 

Of course, she knew that Clive was present. 
She was aware of him as she entered the Hall; 
saw him at the very first moment; saw nothing 
but him, I dare say, though her eyes were shut 
and her head was turned now toward her moth- 


er, and now bent down on the little niece’s 


golden curls. And the past and its dear his- 
tories, and youth and its hopes and passions, 
and tones and looks forever echoing in the 
heart, and present in the memory—these, no 
doubt, poor Clive saw and heard as he looked 
across the great gulf of time, and parting, and 
grief, and beheld the woman he had loved for 
many years. There she sits; the same, but 
changed: as gone from him as if she were dead ; 
departed indeed into another sphere, and en- 
tered into a kind of death. If there is no love 
more in yonder heart, it is but a corpse unbur- 
ied. Strew round it the flowers of youth. 
Wash it with tears of passion. Wrap it and 
envelop it with fond devotion. Break heart, 
and fling yourself on the bier, and kiss her cold 
lips, and press her hand! It falls back dead on 
the cold breast again. The beautiful lips have 
never a blush or a smile. Cover them and lay 
them in the ground, and so take thy hat-band 
off, good friend, and go to thy business. Do 
you suppose you are the only man who has had 
to attend such a funeral? You will find some 
men smiling and at work the day after. Some 
come to the grave now and again out of the 
world, and say a brief prayer, and a “God bless 
her!” With some men, she gone, and her vid- 
uous mansion your heart to let, her successor, 
the new occupant, poking in all the drawers, 
and corners, and cupboards of the tenement, 
finds her miniature and some of her dusty old 
letters hidden away somewhere, and says—Was 
this the face he admired so? Why, allowing 





even for the painter's flattery, it is quite ordi- 
nary, and the eyes certainly do not look straight. 
Are these the letters you thought so charming? 
Well, upon my word, I never read any thing 
more commonplace in all my life. See, here’s 
a line half blotted out. Oh, I suppose she was 
crying then—some of her tears, idle tears. . . . 
Hark, there is Barnes Newcome’s eloquence 
still plapping on, like water from a cistern—and 
our thoughts, where have they wandered? far 
away from the lecture—as far away as Clive’s 
almost. And now the fountain ceases to trickle ; 
the mouth from which issued that cool and lim- 
pid flux ceases to smile; the figure is seen to 
bow and retire; a buzz, a hum, a whisper, a 
scuffle, a meeting of bonnets and wagging of 
feathers and rustling of silks ensues. Thank 
you! delightful, [am sure! I really was quite 
overcome; Excellent; So much obliged, are 
rapid phrases heard among the polite on the 
platform. While down below, yaw! quite enough 
of that. Mary Jane, cover your throat up, and 
don’t kitch cold, and don’t push me, please, Sir. 
Arry! Coom along and av a pint a ale, etc., are 
the remarks heard, or perhaps not heard, by 
Clive Newcome, as he watches at the private 
entrance of the Athenzum, where Sir Barnes’s 
carriage is waiting with its flaming lamps, and 
domestics in state liveries. One of them comes 
out of the building bearing the little girl in his 
arms, and lays her in the carriage. Then Sir 
Barnes, and Lady Ann, and the Mayor; then 
Ethel issues forth; and as she passes under the 
lamps, beholds Clive’s face as pale and sad as 
her own. 

Shall we go visit the lodge-gates of Newcome 
Park with the moon shining on their carving? 
Is there any pleasure in walking by miles of 
gray paling, and endless palisades of firs? Oh 
you‘fool, what do you hope to see behind that 
curtain? Absurd fugitive, whither would you 
run? Can you burst the tether of fate; and is 
not poor dear little Rosey Mackenzie sitting 
yonder waiting for you by the stake? Go home, 
Sir, and don’t catch cold. So Mr, Clive re- 
turns to the King’s Arms, and up to his bed- 
room, and he hears Mr. F. Bayham’s deep voice 
as he passes by the Boscawen Room, where the 
jolly Britons are as usual assembled. 

———————_———_ 
CHAPTER LXVII. 
NEWCOME AND LIBERTY. 

We have said that the Baronet’s lecture was 
discussed in the midnight senate assembled at 
the King’s Arms, where Mr. Tom Potts showed 
the orator no mercy. The senate of the King’s 
Arms was hostile to Sir Barnes Newcome. Many 
other Newcomites besides were savage, and in- 
clined to revolt against the representative of 
their borough. As these patriots met over their 
cups, and over the bumper of friendship uttered 
the sentiments of freedom, they had often asked 
of one another, where should a man be found 
to rid Newcome of its dictator? Generous 
hearts writhed under the oppression ; patriotic 
eyes scowled when Barnes Newcome went by: 
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ready to believe. He had 

made up his mind that that 

criminal ought to be pun- 

ished and exposed. ‘Ihe law. 

yer’s covert innuendoes, who 

was ready to insinuate any 

amount of evil against Barnes 

which could safely be uttered, 

were by no means strong 

enough for Thomas Nevw- 

come. ‘‘Sharp practice! 

exceedingly alive to his own 

interests — reported violence 

of temper and tenacity of 

money’ — say swindling at 

once, Sir—say falsehood and 

rapacity —say cruelty and 

avarice,” cries the Colonel— 

“T believe, upon my honor 

and conscience, that unfortu- 

nate young man to be guilty 

of every one of those crimes.” 

Mr. Bayham remarks to 

with fine satire, Tom Potts at Brown the hat-| Mr. Potts that our friend the Colonel, when he 

ter’s shop, who made the hats for Sir Barnes | does utter an opinion, takes care that there shall 
Newcome’s domestics, proposed to take one of be no mistake about it. 

the beavers—a gold-laced one with a cockade * And I took care there should be no mistake 


anda cord—and set it up in the market-place | before I uttered it at all, Bayham!” cries F. B.'s 
and bid all Newcome come bow to it, as to the| patron. ‘“ As long as I was in any doubt abont 
hat of Gessler. ‘ Don’t you think, Potts,” says | this young man, I gave the criminal the benefit 
F. Bayham, who, of course, was admitted into | of it, as a man who admires our glorious consti- 
the King’s Arms club, and ornamented that as-| tution should do, and kept my own counsel, 


sembly by his presence and discourse, “ Don’t | Sir.” 

you think the Colonel would make a good W ill-| “At least,” remarks Mr. Tucker, “ enough is 
iam Tell to combat against that Gessler?” Ha! proven to show that Sir Barnes Newcome New- 
Proposal received with acclamation — eagerly | come, Baronet, is scarce a fit person to repre- 
adopted by Charles Tucker, Esq., Attorney-at- | sent this great borough i in parliament !” 

Law, who would not have the slightest objec- | Loe Represent Newcome in Parliament! It is 
tion to conduct Colonel Newcome’s or any oth- | a disgrace to that noble institution the Englisl 
er gentleman’s electioneering business in New- | | House of Commons, that Barnes Newcome 
come or elsewhere. | should sit in it. A man whose word you can 
Like those three gentlemen in the plays and | not trust; a man stained with every private 
pictures of William Tell who conspire under) crime. What right has he to sit in the assem- 
the moon, calling upon liberty and resolving | bly of the legislators of the land, Sir?” cries the 
to elect Tell as their especial champion, like | ( ‘olonel, waving his hand as if addressing a 
Arnold, Melchthal, and Werner, Tom Potts, | chamber of deputies. 


F. Bayham, and Charles Tucker, Esqs., con- | 
spired round a punch-bow], and determined that 
Thomas Newcome should be requested to free 
his country. A deputation from the electors | 
of Newcome, that is to say, these very gentle- | 
men, waited on the Colonel in his apartment | 
the very next morning, and set before him the | 
state of the borough; Barnes Newcome’s tyran- 
ny, under which it groaned; and the yearning | 
of all honest men to be free from that usurpa- | 
tion. Thomas Newcome received the deputa- 
tion with great solemnity and politeness, crossed | 
his legs, folded his arms, smoked his cheroot, 
and listened most decorously, as now Potts, now 
Tucker, expounded to him; Bayham giving the 
benefit of his emphatic “hear, hear,” to their 
statements, and explaining dubious phrases to 
the Colonel in the most affable manner. 
Whatever the conspirators had to say against 
poor Barnes, Colonel Newcome was only too 





“You are for upholding the House of Com- 
mons ?” inquires the lawyer. 

“ Of course, Sir, of course.” 

“ And for increasing the franchise, Colo- 
nel Newcome, I should hope?” continues Mr. 
Tucker. 

“Every man who can read and write ought 
to have a vote, Sir; that is my opinion!” cries 
the Colonel. 

“ He’s a liberal to the backbone,” says Potts 
to Tucker. 

“To the backbone!” responds Tucker to 


| Potts. ‘“'The Colonel will do for us, Potts.” 


“We want such a man, Tucker; the ‘Inde- 
pendent’ has been crying out for such a man for 
years past. We ought to have a liberal as sec- 
ond representative of this great town—not a 
sneaking half-and-half ministerialist like Sir 
Barnes, a fellow with one leg in the Carlton 
and the other in Brookes’s. Old Mr. Bunce 
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wecan’t touch. His place is safe; he is a good 
man of business: we can’t meddle with Mr. 
Bunce—I know that, who know the feeling of 
the country pretty well.” 

“Pretty well! Better than any man in New- 
come, Potts!” cries Mr. Tucker. 

“But a good man like the Colonel—a good 
liberal like the Colonel—a man who goes in for 
household suffrage.” 

“Certainly, gentlemen.” 

“And the general great liberal principles— 
we know, of course—such a man would assur- 
edly have a chance against Sir Barnes New- 
come at the coming election! could we find 
such a man! a real friend of the people! I 
know a friend of the people if ever there was 
one,” F. Bayham interposes. 

“A man of wealth, station, experience; a 
man who has fought for his country; a man 
who is beloved in this place as you are, Colonel 
Newcome ; for your goodness is known, Sir— 
You are not ashamed of your origin, and there 
is not a Newcomite, old or young, but knows 
how admirably good you have been to your old 
friend, Mrs.—Mrs. Whatd’youcallem.” 

“Mrs. Mason,” from F. B. 

“Mrs. Mason. If such a man as you, Sir, 
would consent to put himself in nomination at 
the next election, every true liberal in this place 





would rush to support you, and crush the oli- 
garch who rides over the liberties of this bor- 
ough !” 

“Something of this sort, gentlemen, I own 
to you, had crossed my mind,” Thomas New- 
come remarked. ‘When I saw that disgrace 
to my name, and the name of my father’s birth- 
place, representing the horough in Parliament, 
I thought for the credit of the town and the 
family, the member for Newcome at least might 
be an honest man. Iam an old soldier; have 
passed all my life in India; and am little con- 
versant with affairs at home (cries of You are, 
you are). I hoped that my son, Mr. Clive New- 
come, might have been found qualified to con- 
test this borough against his unworthy cousin, 
and possibly to sit as your representative in 
Parliament. The wealth I have had the good 
fortune to amass will descend to him naturally, 
and at no very distant period of time, for I am 
nearly seventy years of age, gentlemen.” 

The gentlemen are astonished at this state- 
ment. 

“ But,” resumed the Colonel, “ my son Clive, 
as friend Bayham knows, and to my own regret 
and mortification, as I don’t care to confess to 
you, declares he has no interest in politics, or 
desire for public distinction—prefers his own 
pursuits—and even these I fear do not absorb 
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him—declines the offer which I made him, to 
present himself in opposition to Sir Barnes 
Newcome. It becomes men in a certain sta- 
tion, as I think, to assert that station; and 
though a few years back I never should have 
thought of public life at all, and proposed to end 
my days in quiet as a retired dragoon officer, 
since—since it has pleased Heaven to increase 
very greatly my pecuniary means, to place me 
as a director and manager of an important bank- 
ing-company, in a station of great public re- 
sponsibility, I and my brother directors have 
thought it but right that one of us should sit in 
Parliament, if possible, and I am not a man to 
shirk from that or from any other duty.” 

“ Colonel, will you attend a meeting of elect- 
ors which we will call, and say as much to them 
and as well?” cries Mr. Potts. “Shall I put 
an announcement in“my paper to the effect that 
you are ready to come forward ?” 

“T am prepared to do so, my good Sir.” 

And presently this solemn palaver ended. 

Besides the critical article upon the baronet’s 
lecture, of which Mr. Warrington was the au- 
thor, there appeared in the leading columns of 
the ensuing number of Mr. Potts’s “Independ- 
ent” some remarks of a very smashing or hostile 
nature against themember forNewcome. “This 
gentleman has shown such talent in the lectur- 
ing business,” the “Independent” said, “that it is 
a great pity he should not withdraw himself from 
politics, and cultivate what all Newcome knows 
are the arts which he understands best, namely, 
poetry and the domestic affections. The per- 
formance of our talented representative last 
night was so pathetic as to bring tears into the 
eyes of several of our fair friends. We have 
heard, but never believed until now, that Sir 
Barnes Newcome possessed such a genius for 
making women cry. Last week we had the talent- 
ed Miss Noakes from Slowcome, reading Milton 
to us; how far superior was the eloquence of Sir 
Barnes Newcome, Bart., even to that of the 
celebrated actress! Bets were freely offered in 
the room last night that Sir Barnes would beat 
any woman, Bets which were not taken, as we 
scarcely need say, so well do our citizens appre- 
ciate the character of our excellent, our admir- 
able representative. Let the Baronet stick to 
his lectures, and let Newcome relieve him of 
his political occupations. He is not fit for them, 
he is too sentimental a man for us; the men of 
Newcome want a sound practical person; the 
liberals of Newcome have a desire to be repre- 
sented. When we elected Sir Barnes, he talked 
liberally enough, and we thought he would do, 
but you see the honorable Baronet is so poet- 
ical! we ought to have known that, and not 
to have believed him. Let us have a straight- 
forward gentleman. If not a man of words, at 
least let us have a practical man, If not a man 
of eloquence, one at any rate whose word we 
can trust, and we can’t trust Sir Barnes New- 
come’s; we have tried him, and we can’t really. 
Last night when the ladies were crying, we could 
not for the souls of us help laughing. We hope 





we know how to conduct ourselves as gentlemen. 
We trust we did not interrupt the harmony of 
the evening, but Sir Barnes Newcome, prating 
about children and virtue, and affection and 
poetry, this is really too strong. 

“The ‘ Independent,’ faithful to its name, and 
ever actuated by principles of honor, has been, 
as our thousands of readers know, disposed to 
give Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, Bart., a 
fair trial. When he came forward after his fy. 
ther’s death, we believed in his pledges and prom. 
ises, as a retrencher and reformer, and we stuck 
by him. Is there any man in Newcome, except, 
perhaps, our twaddling old contemporary the 
‘Sentinel,’ who believes in Sir B. N. any more? 
We say no, and we now give the readers of the 
‘Independent,’ and the electors of this borough, 
fair notice, that when the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment takes place, a good man, a true man, a 
man of experience, no dangerous radical, or 
brawling tap orator—Mr. Hicks’s friends well 
understand whom we mean—but a gentleman 
of liberal principles, well-won wealth, and de. 
served station and honor, will ask the electors 
of Newcome whether they are or are not discon- 
tented with their present unworthy member. 
The ‘ Independent,’ for one, says, we know good 
men of your family, we know in it men who 
would do honor to any name; but you, Sir 
Barnes Newcome Newcome, Bart., we trust 1 
more.” 

In the electioneering matter, which had occa- 
sioned my unlucky interference, and that subse- 
quent little coolness upon the good Colonel's 
part, Clive Newcome had himself shown that 
the scheme was not to his liking; had then sub- 
mitted, as his custom was: and doing so witha 
bad grace, as also was to be expected, had got 
little thanks for his obedience. Thomas New- 
come was hurt at his son’s faint-heartedness, and 
of course little Rosey was displeased at his hang- 
ing back. He set off in his father’s train a 
silent, unwilling partisan. Thomas Newcome 
had the leisure to survey Clive’s glum face op- 
posite to him during the whole of their journey, 
and to chew his mustaches, and brood upon his 
wrath and wrongs. His life had been a sacri- 
fice for that boy! What darling schemes had 
he not formed in his behalf, and how supercil- 
iously did Clive meet his projects! The Col- 
onel could not see the harm of which he had 
himself been the author. Had he not done 
every thing in mortal’s power for his son’s hap- 
piness, and how many young men in England 
were there with such advantages as this moody, 
discontented, spoiled boy? As Clive backed 
out of the contest, of course his father urged it 
only the more vehemently. Clive slunk away 
from committees and canvassing, and lounged 
about the Newcome manufactories, while his 
father, with anger and bitterness in his heart. 
remained at the post of honor, as he called it, 
bent upon overcoming his enemy, and carrying 
his point against Barnes Newcome. “If Paris 
will not fight, Sir,” the Colonel said, with a sad 
look following his son, “Priam must.” Good 
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old Priam believed his cause to be a perfectly 
just one, and that duty and his honor called 
upon him to draw the sword. So there was 
difference between Thomas Newcome and Clive 
his son. I protest it is with pain and reluctance 
I have to write, that the good old man was in 
error—that there was a wrong-doer, and that 
Atticus was he. 

Atticus, be it remembered, thought himself 
compelled by the very best motives. Thomas 
Newcome, the Indian banker, was at war with 





| was determined to carry it through. This I have 
said was also George Warrington’s judgment, 
who in the ensuing struggle between Sir Barnes 
and his uncle, act>d as a very warm and efficient 
pertisan of the latter. “Kinsmanship!” says 
George, “what has old Tom Newcome ever had 
from his kinsman but cowardice and treachery ? 
If Barnes had held up his finger the young one 
might have been happy ; if he could have effect- 
ed it, the Colonel and his bank would have been 
| ruined. I am for war, and for seeing the old boy 





| in Parliament. 


Barnes, the English banker. The latter had He knows no more about pol- 
commenced the hostilities, by a sudden and itics than I do about dancing the polka; but 
cowardly act of treason. There were private | there are five hundred wiseacres in that assem- 
wrongs, to envenom the contest, but it was the bly who know no more than he does, and an 
mercantile quarrel on which the Colonel chose | honest man taking his seat there, in place of a 
to set his declaration of war. Barnes’s first | confounded little rogue, at least makes a change 
dastardly blow had occasioned it, and his uncle | for the better.” 
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I dare say, Thomas Newcome, Esq. would by 
no means have concurred in the above estimate 
of his political knowledge, and thought himself 
as well informed as another. He used to speak 
with the greatest gravity about our constitution 
as the pride and envy of the world, though he sur- 
prised you as much by the latitudinarian reforms 
which he was eager to press forward, as by the 
most singular old Tory opinions which he advo- 
cated on other occasions. He was for having 
every man to vote; every poor man to labor 
short time and get high wages; every poor cu- 
rate to be paid double or treble; every bishop 
to be docked of his salary, and dismissed from 
the House of Lords. But he was a stanch ad- 
mirer of that assembly, and a supporter of the 
rights of the crown. He was for sweeping off 
taxes from the poor, and as money must be 
raised to carry on government, he opined that 
the rich should pay. He uttered all these opin- 
ions, with the greatest gravity and emphasis, 
before a large assembly of electors and others 
convened in the Newcome Town Hall, amidst 
the roars of applause of the non-electors, and 
the bewilderment and consternation of Mr. 
Potts, of the “ Independent,” who had repre- 
sented the Colonel in his paper as a safe and 
steady reformer. Of course the “Sentinel” 
showed him up as a most dangerous radical, a 
seapoy republican, and so forth, to the wrath 
and indignation of Colonel Newcome. He a 
republican! he scorned the name! He would 
die as he had bled many a time for his sover- 
eign. He an enemy of our beloved church! 
He esteemed and honored it, as he hated and 
abhorred the superstitions of Rome. (Yells, 
from the Irish in the crowd.) He an enemy 
of the House of Lords! He held it to be the 
safeguard of the constitution and the legitimate 
prize of our most illustrious naval, military, and 
—and—legal heroes (ironical cheers). He re- 
pelled with scorn the dastard attacks of the 
journal which had assailed him; he asked, lay- 
ing his hands on his heart, if, as a gentleman, 
an officer bearing her Majesty’s commission, he 
could be guilty of a desire to subvert her empire 
and to insult the dignity of her crown ? 

After this second speech at the Town Hall, 
it was asserted by a considerable party in New- 
come that Old Tom (as the mob familiarly 
called him) was a Tory, while an equal number 
averred that he was a Radical. Mr. Potts tried 
to reconcile his statements—a work in which I 
should think the talented editor of the “ Inde- 
pendent” had no little difficulty. ‘He knows 
nothing about it,” poor Clive said with a sigh; 
“his politics are all sentiment and kindness; 
he will have the poor man paid double wages, 
and does not remember that the employer would 
be ruined: you have heard him, Pen, talking in 
this way at his own table; but when he comes 
out armed cap-a-pied, and careers against wind- 
mills in public, don’t you see that as Don Quix- 
ote’s son I had rather the dear brave old gen- 
tleman was at home ?” 

So this fuinéant took but little part in the 





electioneering doings, holding moodily aloof 
from the meetings, and councils, and public. 
houses, where his father’s partisans were as. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 
A LETTER AND A RECONCILIATION, 
Miss Ethel Newcome to Mrs. Pendennis. 

Dearest Lavra—lI have not written to you 
fur many weeks past. There have been some 
things too trivial, and some too sad, to write 
about ; some things I know I shall write of if I 
begin, and yet that I know I had best leave ; for 
of what good is looking to the past now? Why 
vex you or myself by reverting to it? Does 
not every day bring its own duty and task, and 
are these not enough to occupy one? What a 
fright you must have had with my little god- 
daughter! Thank Heaven she is well now, and 
restored to you. You and your husband I know 
do not think it essential, but I do, most essential, 
and am very grateful that she was taken to 
church before her illness. 

“Ts Mr. Pendennis proceeding with his can- 
vass? I try and avoid a certain subject, but it 
willcome. You know who is canvassing against 
us here. My poor uncle has met with very con- 
siderable success among the lower classes. He 
makes them rambling speeches at which my 
brother and his friends laugh, but which the 
people applaud. I saw him only yesterday, on 
the balcony of the King’s Arms, speaking to a 
great mob, who were cheering vociferously be- 
low. I had met him before. He would not 
even stop and give his Ethel of old days his 
hand. I would have given him I don’t know 
what, for one kiss, for one kind word ; but he 
passed on and would not answer me. He thinks 
me—what the world thinks me, worldly and 
heartless; what I was. But at least, dear Lau- 
ra, you know that I always truly loved him, and 
do now, although he is our enemy, though he 
believes and utters the most cruel things against 
Barnes, though he says that Barnes Newcome, 
my father’s son, my brother, Laura, is not an 
honest man. Hard, selfish, worldly, I own my 
poor brother to be, and pray Heaven to amend 
him; but dishonest! and to be so maligned by 
the person one loves best in the world! This 
is a hard trial. I pray a proud heart may be 
bettered by it. 











«“ And I have seen my cousin; once at a lec- 
ture which poor Barnes gave, and who seemed 
yery much disturbed on perceiving Clive; once 
afterward at good old Mrs. Mason’s, whom I 
have always continued to visit for uncle’s sake. 
The poor old woman, whose wits are very near- 
ly gone, held both our hands, and asked when 
we were going to be married? and laughed, 
poor old thing! I cried out to her that Mr. 
Clive had a wife at home, a dear young wife, I 
said. He gave a dreadful sort of laugh, and 
turned away into the window. He looks ter- 
ribly ill, pale, and oldened. 

“] asked him a great deal about his wife, 
whom I remember a very pretty, sweet-looking 
girl indeed, at my aunt Hobson’s, but with a not 
agreeable mother as I thought then. He an- 
swered me by monosyllables, appeared as though 
he would speak, and then became silent. I am 
pained, and yet glad that I saw him. I said, 
not very distinctly I daresay, that I hoped the 
difference between Barnes and uncle would not 
extinguish his regard for mamma and me, who 
have always loved him; when I said loved him, 
he gave one of his bitter laughs again; and so 
he did when I said I hoped his wife was well. 
You never would tell me much about Mrs. New- 
come; and I fear she does not make my cousin 
happy. And yet this marriage was of my uncle’s 
making: another of the unfortunate marriages 
inour family. Iam glad that I paused in time, 
before the commission of that sin; I strive my 
best, and to amend my temper, my inexperience, 
my shortcomings, and try to be the mother of 
my poor brother’s children. But Barnes has 
never forgiven me my refusal of Lord Farintosh. 
He is of the world still, Laura. Nor must we 
deal too harshly with people of his nature, who 
can not perhaps comprehend a world beyond. 
I remember in old days, when we were travel- 
ing on the Rhine, in the happiest days of my 
whole life, I used to hear Clive, and his friend 
Mr. Ridley, talk of art and of nature in a way 
that I could not understand at first, but came 
to comprehend better as my cousin taught me; 
and since then, I see pictures, and landscapes, 
and flowers, with quite different eyes, and beau- 
tiful secrets as it were, of which I had no idea 
before. The secret of all secrets, the secret of 
the other life, and the better world beyond ours, 
may not this be unrevealed to some? I pray 
for them all, dearest Laura, for those nearest 
and dearest to me, that the truth may lighten 
their darkness, and Heaven’s great mercy de- 
fend them in the perils and dangers of their 
night. 

“My boy at Sandhurst has done very well 
indeed ; and Egbert, I am happy to say, thinks 

of taking orders; he has been very moderate at 
College. Not so Alfred; but the Guards are a 
sadly dangerous school for a young man; I have 
promised to pay his debts, and he is to exchange 
into the line. Mamma is coming to us at Christ- 
mas with Alice; my sister is very pretty indeed, 
I think, and I am rejoiced she is to marry young 
Mr. Mumford, who has a tolerable living, and 
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who has been attached to her ever since he was 
a boy at Rugby school. 

“Little Barnes comes on bravely with his 
Latin ; and Mr. Whitestock, a most excellent and 
valuable person in this place, where there is so 
much Romanism and Dissent, speaks highly of 
him. Little Clara is so hke her unhappy mother 
in a thousand ways and actions, that I am shock- 
ed often ; and see my brother starting back and 
turning his head away, as if suddenly wounded. 
I have heard the most deplorable accounts of 
Lord and Lady Highgate. Oh, dearest friend 
and sister!—save you, I think I scarce know 
any one that is happy in the world: I trust you 
may continue so—you who impart your good- 
ness and kindness to all who come near you— 
you in whose sweet serene happiness I am 
thankful to be allowed to repose sometimes. 
You are the island in the desert, Laura! and 
the birds sing there, and the fountain flows; 
and we come and repose by you for a little 
while, and to-morrow the march begins again, 
and the toil, and the struggle, and the desert. 
Good-by, fountain? Whisper kisses to my 
dearest little ones for their affectionate 

“ Aunt ETuec. 


“A friend of his, a Mr. Warrington, has 
spoken against us several times with extraordi- 
nary ability, as Barnes owns. Do you know 
Mr. W.? He wrote a dreadful article in the 
‘Independent,’ about the last poor lecture, which 
was indeed sad, sentimental, commonplace: and 
the critique is terribly comical. I eould not 
help laughing, remembering some passages in 
it, when Barnes mentioned it: and my brother 
became so angry! ‘They have put up a dread- 
ful caricature of B. in Newcome: and my broth- 
er says he did it, but I hope not. It is very 
droll though: he used to make them very fun- 
nily. I am glad he has spirits for it. Good- 
by, again.—E. N.” 


“He says he did it!” cries Mr. Pendennis, 
laying the letter down. “ Barnes Newcome 
would scarcely caricature himself, my dear!” 

“* He’ often means—means Clive—I think,” 
says Mrs. Pendennis, in an off-hand manner. 

“Oh! he means Clive, does he, Laura?” 

“ Yes—and you mean goose, Mr. Pendennis!” 
that saucy lady replies. 


It must have been about the very time when 
this letter was written, that a critical conversa- 
tion occurred between Clive and his father, of 
which the lad did not inform me until much 
later days, as was the case—the reader has 
been more than once begged to believe—with 
many other portions of this biography. 

One night the Colonel having come home 
from a round of electioneering visits, not half- 
satisfied with himself; exceedingly annoyed 
(much more than he cared to own) with the 
impudence of some rude fellows at the public- 
houses, who had interrupted his fine speeches 
with odious hiccups and familiar jeers, was seat- 
ed brooding over his cheroot by his chimney- 
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fire; friend F. B. (of whose companionship his 
patron was occasionally tired) finding much bet- 
ter amusement with the Jolly Britons, in the 
Boscawen Rooms below. ‘The Colonel, as an 
electioneering business, had made his appear- 
ance in the Club. But that ancient Roman 
warrior had frightened those simple Britons. 
His manners were too awful for them: so were 
Clive’s, who visited them also under Mr. Potts’s 
introduction ; but the two gentlemen—each be- 
ing full of care and personal annoyance at the 
time, acted’ like wet-blankets upon the Britons 
—whereas F. B. warmed them and cheered 
them, affably partook of their meals with them, 
and graciously shared their cups. So the Col- 
onel was alone, listening to the far-off roar of 
the Britons’ chorusses by an expiring fire, as 
he sate by a glass of cold negus, and the ashes 
of his cigar. - 

I dare say he may have been thinking that 
his fire was well-nigh out, his cup at the dregs, 
his pipe little more now than dust and ashes— 
when Clive, candle in hand, came into their 
sitting-room. 

As each saw the other’s face, it was so very 
sad and worn and pale, that the young man 
started back; and the elder, with quite the ten- 
derness of old days, cried “God bless me, my 
boy, how ill you look! Come and warm your- 
self—look, the fire’s out! Have something, 
Clivy !” 

For months past they had not had a really 
kind word. The tender old voice smote upon 
Clive, and he burst into sudden tears. They 
rained upon his father’s trembling old brown 
hand as he stooped down and kissed it. 

“You look very ill too, father,” says Clive. 

“Til? not I!” cries the father, still keeping 
the boy’s hand under both his own on the man- 
tel-piece. “Such a battered old fellow as I 
am, has a right to look the worse for wear; but 
you, boy, why do you look so pale ?” 

“T have seen a ghost, father,” Clive answered. 
‘Thomas, however, looked alarmed and inquisi- 
tive, as though the boy was wandering in his 
mind, 

“The ghost of my youth, father, the ghost 
of my happiness, and the best days of my life,” 
groaned out the young man. “I saw Ethel to 
day. I went to see Sarah Mason, and she was 
there.” 

“T had seen her, but I did not speak of her,” 
said the father. “I thought it was best not to 
mention her to you, my poor boy. And are— 
are, you fond of her still? Clive !” 

“Still! once means always in these things, 
father, doesn’t it? Once means to-day and yes- 
terday, and forever and ever.” 

“Nay, my boy, you mustn’t talk to me so, 
or even to yourself so. You have the dearest 
little wife at home, a dear little wife and child.” 

“You had a son, and have been kind enough 
to him, God knows. You had a wife; but that 
doesn’t prevent other—other thoughts. Do you 
know you never spoke twice in your life about 
my mother? You didn’t care for her.” 





“ I—I, did my duty by her; I denied her no. 
thing. I scarcely ever had a word with her. 
and I did my best to make her happy,” inter. 
posed the Colonel. 

“T know, but your heart was with the other. 
So is mine. It’s fatal, it runs in the family. 
father.” ; 

The boy looked so ineffably wretched, that 
the father’s heart melted still more. “I did 
my best, Clive,” the Colonel gasped out. “| 
went to that villain Barnes and offered him to 
settle every shilling I was worth on you—I did 
—you didn’t know that—Id kill myself for your 
sake, Clivy. What’s an old fellow worth living 
for? I can live upon a crust and a cigar. I 
don’t care about a carriage, and only go in it 
to please Rosey. I wanted to give up all for 
you, but he played me false—that scoundrel 
cheated us both; he did, and so did Ethel.” 

“No, Sir, I may have thought so in my rage 
once, but I know better now. She was the vic- 
tim and not the agent. Did Madame de Florac 
play you false when she married her husband? 
It was her fate, and she underwent it. We all 
bow to it, we are in the track and the car passes 
over us. You know it does, father.” The Col- 
onel was a fatalist: he had often advanced this 
Oriental creed in his simple discourses wi. his 
son and Clive’s friends. 

** Besides,” Clive went on, “ Ethel does not 
care for me, She received me to-day quite 
coldly, and held her hand out as if we had 
only parted last year. I suppose she likes that 
marquis who jilted her—God bless her! How 
shall we know what wins the hearts of women? 
She has mine. There was my Fate. Praise 
be to Allah! It is over.” 

“But there’s that villain who injured you. 
His isn’t over yet,” cried the Colonel, clenching 
his trembling hand. 

“Ah, father! Let us leave him to Allah 
too! Suppose Madame de Florac had a broth- 
er who insulted you. You know you wouldn't 
have revenged yourself. You would have 
wounded her in striking him.” 

“You called out Barnes yourself, boy,” cried 
the father. 

“That was for another cause, and not for my 
quarrel. And how do you know I intended to 
fire? By Jove, I was so miserable then that 
an ounce of lead would have done me little 
harm.” 

The father saw the son’s mind more clearly 
than he had ever done hitherto. They had 
scarcely ever talked upon that subject, which 
the Colonel found was so deeply fixed in Clive’s 
heart. He thought of his own early days, and 
how he had suffered, and beheld his son before 
him racked with the same cruel pangs of en- 
during grief. And he began to own that he 
had pressed him too hastily into his marriage; 
and to make an allowance for an unhappiness 
of which he had in part been the cause. 

“Mashallah! Clive, my boy,” said the old 
man, “ what is done is done.” 

“ Let us break up our camp before this place, 
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and not go to war with Barnes, father,” said 
Clive. ‘Let us have peace—and forgive him 
if we can.” 

“ And retreat before this scoundrel, Clive ?” 

“ What is a victory over such a fellow? One 

gives a chimney-sweep the wall, father.” 

“I say again—What is done is done. I have 
promised to meet him at the hustings, and I 
will. I think it is best: and you are right: and 
you act like a high-minded gentleman—and, my 
dear, dear old boy—not to meddle in the quar- 
rel—though I didn’t think so—and the differ- 
ence gave me a great deal of pain—and so did 
what Pendennis said—and I’m wrong—and 
thank God I am wrong—and God bless you, 
my own boy!” the Colonel cried out in a burst 


of emotion—and the two went to their bed- 
rooms together, and were happier as they shook 
hands at the doors of their adjoining chambers 
than they had been for many a long day and 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE ELECTION. 

Havixe thus given his challenge, reconnoi- 
tered the enemy, and pledged himself to do 
battle at the ensuing election, our Colonel took 
leave of the town of Newcome, and returned to 
his banking affairs in London. His departure 
was as that of a great public personage; the 
gentlemen of the Committee followed him ob- 
sequiously down to the train. “Quick,” bawls 
out Mr. Potts to Mr. Brown, the station-master, 
“Quick, Mr. Brown, a carriage for Colonel 
Newcome!” Half a dozen hats are taken off 
as he enters into the carriage, F. Bayham and 
his servant after him, with portfolios, umbrel- 
las, shawls, dispatch-boxes. Clive was not 
there to act as his father’s aid-de-camp. After 
their conversation together, the young man 
had returned to Mrs. Clive and his other du- 
ties in life. 

It has been said that Mr. Pendennis was in 
the country, engaged in a pursuit exactly simi- 
lar to that which occupied Colonel Newcome. 
The menaced dissolution of Parliament did not 
take place so soon as we expected. The min- 
istry still hung together, and by consequence, 
Sir Barnes Newcome kept the seat in the House 
of Commons, from which his elder kinsman was 








eager to oust him. Away from London, and 
having but few correspondents, save on affairs 
of business, I heard little of Clive and the Col- 
onel, save an occasional puff of one of Colonel 
Newcome’s entertainments in the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” to which journal F. Bayham still con- 
descended to contribute; and a satisfactory an- 
nouncement in a certain part of that paper, that 
on such a day, in Hyde Park Gardens, Mrs. 
Clive Newcome had presented her husband with 
ason. Clive wrote to me presently, to inform 
me of the circumstance, stating at the same 
time, with but moderate gratification on his 
own part, that the Campaigner, Mrs. New- 
come’s mamma, had upon this second occa- 
sion, made a second lodgment in her daugh- 
ter’s house and bedchamber, and showed her- 
self affably disposed to forget the little unpleas- 
antries which had clouded over the sunshine of 
her former visit. 

Laura with a smile of some humor, said she 
thought now would be the time when, if Clive 

could be spared from 
his bank, he might 
pay us that visit at 
Fairoaks which had 
been due so long, and 
hinted that change of 
air and a temporary 
absence from Mrs. 
M‘Kenzie, might be 
agreeable to my old 
friend. 

It was, on the con- 
trary, Mr. Penden- 
nis’s opinion that his 
wife artfully chose 
that period of time 

when little Rosey was, per force, kept at home 
and occupied with her delightful maternal 
duties to invite Clive to see us. Mrs. Laura 
frankly owned that she liked our Clive better 
without his wife than with her, and never 
ceased to regret that pretty Rosey had not be- 
stowed her little hand upon Captain Hoby, as 
she had been very well disposed at one time to 
do. Against all marriages of interest this senti- 
mental Laura never failed to utter indignant 
protests; and Clive’s had been a marriage of 
interest, a marriage made up by the old people, 
a marriage to which the young man had only 
yielded out of good-nature and obedience. 
She would apostrophize her unconscious young 
ones, and inform those innocent babies that 
they should never be made to marry except for 
love, never—an announcement which was re- 
ceived with perfect indifference by little Arthur 
on his rocking-horse, and little Helen smiling 
and crowing in her mother’s lap. 

So Clive came down to us careworn in ap- 
pearance, but very pleased and happy, he said, 
to stay for a while with the friends of his youth. 
We showed him our modest rural lions; we got 
him such sport and company as our quiet neigh- 
borhood afforded, we gave him fishing in the 
Brawl, and Laura in her pony-chaise drove him 
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to Baymouth, and to Clavering Park, and town, 
and to visit the famous cathedral at Chatteris, 
where she was pleased to recount certain inci- 
dents of her husband’s youth. 

Clive laughed at my wife’s stories, he pleased 
himself in our home; he played with our chil- 
dren, with whom he beeame a great favorite ; 
he was happier, he told me with a sigh, than 
he had been for many a day. His gentle 
hostess echoed the sigh of the poor young fel- 
low. She was sure that his pleasure was only 
transitory, and was convinced that many deep 
cares weighed upon his mind. 

Ere long my old school-fellow made me sun- 
dry confessions, which showed that Laura’s sur- 
mises were correct. About his domestic affairs 
he did not treat much, the little boy was said 
to be a very fine little boy, the ladies had taken 
entire possession of him. “TI can’t stand Mrs. 
M‘Kenzie any longer, I own,” says Clive; “ but 
how resist a wife at such a moment? Rosa 
was sure she would die, unless her mother came 
to her, and of course we invited Mrs. Mac. 
This time she is all smiles and politeness with 
the Colonel: the last quarrel is laid upon me, 
and in so far I am easy, as the old folks get on 
pretty well together.” ‘To me, considering these 
things, it was clear that Mr. Clive Newcome 
was but a very secondary personage indeed in 
his father’s new fine house which he inhabited, 
and in which the poor Colonel had hoped they 
were to live such a happy family. 


But it was about Clive Newcome’s pecuniary 
affairs that I felt the most disquiet when he came 


to explain these to me. The Colonel’s capital, 
and that considerable sum which Mrs. Clive had 
inherited from her good old uncle, were all in- 
volved in a common stock, of which Colonel 
Newcome took the Management. “The gov- 
ernor understands business so well, you see,” 
says Clive, ‘‘is a most remarkable head for ac- 
counts, he must have inherited that from my 
grandfather, you know, who made his own for- 
tune: all the Newcomes are good at accounts 
except me, a poor useless devil, who knows no- 
thing but to paint a picture, and who can’t even 
do that.” He cuts off the head of a thistle as he 
speaks, bites his tawny mustaches, plunges his 
hands into his pockets and his soul into reverie. 

* You don’t mean to say,” asks Mr. Penden- 
nis, “ that your wife’s fortune has not been set- 
tled upon herself ?” 

“ Of course it has been settled upon herself— 
that is, it is entirely her own—you know the 
Colonel has managed all the business; he un- 
derstands it better than we do.” 

“Do you say that your wife’s money is not 
vested in the hands of trustees, and for her 
benefit ?” 

“ My father is one of the trustees. I tell you 
he manages the whole thing. What is his prop- 
erty is mine, and ever has been: and I might 
draw upon him as much as I liked: and you 
know it’s five times as great as my wife’s. What 
is his is ours, and what is ours is his, of course; 
for instance, the India Stock, which poor Uncle 





James left, that now stands in the Colonel's 
name. He wants to be a Director: he will be 
at the next election—he must have a certain 
quantity of India Stock, don’t you see ?” 

“* My dear fellow, is there then no settlemen; 
made upon your wife at all?” 

“You needn't look so frightened,” says Clive. 
“T made a settlement on her: with all my 
worldly goods I did her endow—three thou. 
sand three hundred and thirty-three pounds six 
and eight pence, which my father sent over from 
India to my uncle, years ago, when I came 
home.” 

I might well indeed be aghast at this news, 
and had yet further intelligence from Clive, 
which by no means contributed to lessen my 
anxiety. ‘This worthy old Colonel, who fancied 
himself to be so clever a man of business, chose 
to conduct it in utter ignorance and defiance of 
law. If any thing happened to the Bundelcund 
Bank, it was clear that not only every shilling 
of his own property, but every farthing be- 
queathed to Rosa Mackenzie would be lost: 
only his retiring pension, which was luckily 
considerable, and the hundred pounds a year 
which Clive had settled on his wife, would be 
saved out of the ruin. 

And now Clive confided to me his own se. 
rious doubts and misgivings regarding the pros- 
perity of the Bank itself. He did not know 
why, but he could not help fancying that thing: 
were going wrong. Those partners who had 
come home, having sold out of the Bank, and 
living in England so splendidly, why had they 
quitted it? The Colonel said it was a proof 
of the prosperity of the Company, that so 
many gentlemen were enriched who had taker 
shares in it. ‘ But when I asked my father, 
Clive continued, “why he did not himself with- 
draw? the dear old boy’s countenance fell: he 
told me such things were not to be done every 
day; and ended, as usual, by saying that I « 
not understand any thing about business. N 
more I do: that is the truth. I hate the whol 
concern, Pen! I hate that great tawdry house 
in which we live, and those fearfully stupid 
parties! Oh, how I wish we were back in 
Fitzroy Square! But who can recall bygones. 
Arthur, or wrong steps in life? We must 
make the most of to-day, and to-morrow must 
take care of itself. ‘ Poor little child!’ I could 
not help thinking, as I took it crying in my 
arms the other day, ‘ What has life in store for 
you, my poor weeping baby?’ My mother-in- 
law cried out that I should drop the baby, and 
that only the Colonel knew how to hold it. My 
wife called from her bed: the nurse dashed up 
and scolded me; and they drove me out of the 
room among them. By Jove, Pen, I laugh 
when some of my friends congratulate me on 
my good fortune! Iam not quite the father of 
my own child, nor the husband of my own wife, 
nor even the master of my own easel, I am 
managed for, don’t you see! boarded, lodged, 
and done for. And here is the man they call 
happy! Happy! Oh!!! why had I not your 
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art, my mistress ?”’ 


strength of mind; and why did I ever leave my | street encounters, and frowned his nephew, 


Barnes, and Barnes’s staff off the pavement. 


And herewith the poor lad fell to chopping | With the non-electors, the Colonel was a de- 
thistles again; and quitted Fairoaks shortly, | cided favorite; the boys invariably hurrahed 
leaving his friends there very much disquieted | him; whereas they jeered and uttered ironical 


about his prospects, actual and future. 


cries after poor Barnes, asking, “‘Who beat his 


The expected dissolution of Parliament came | wife? Who drove his children to the work- 
at length. All the country papers in England | house?” and other unkind personal questions. 
teemed with electioneering addresses; and the | The man upon whom the libertine Barnes had 
country was in a flutter with parti-colored rib- | inflicted so cruel an injury in his early days, was 
bons. Colonel Thomas Newcome, pursuant to | now the baronet’s bitterest enemy. He assailed 
his promise, offered himself to the independent | him with curses and threats when they met, and 
electors of Newcome in the liberal journal of | leagued his brother workmen against him. The 
the family town, while Sir Barnes Newcome, | wretched Sir Barnes owned with contrition that 
Bart., addressed himself to his old and tried} the sins of his youth pursued him: his enemy 
friends, and called upon the friends of the con- | scoffed at the idea of Barnes’s repentance; he 
stitution to rally round him in the conservative | was not moved at the grief, the punishment in 
print. The addresses of our friend were sent | his own family; the humiliation and remorse 
to us at Fairoaks by the Colonel’s indefatigable | which the repentant prodigal piteously pleaded. 


aid-de-camp, Mr. Frederic Bayham. 


During | No man was louder in his cries of mea culpa 


the period which had elapsed since the Colonel’s | than Barnes: no man professed a more edify- 


last canvassing visit, and the issuing of the writs | ing repentance. 
now daily expected for the new Parliament, | black coat, established or dissenting. 


He was hat in hand to every 
Repent- 


many things of great importance had occurred | ance was to his interest, to be sure, but yet let 
in Thomas Newcome’s family—events which | us hope it was sincere. There is some hypoc- 


were kept secret from his biographer, who was, 


risy, of which one does not like even to enter- 


at this period also, pretty entirely occupied with | tain the thought; especially that awful false- 
his own affairs. These, however, are not the | hood which trades with divine truth, and takes 
present subject of this history, which has New- | the name of Heaven in vain. 


come for its business, and the parties engaged 
in the family quarrel there. 


The Roebuck Inn, at Newcome, stands in the 
market-place, directly facing the King’s Arms, 


There were four candidates in the field for | where, as we know, Colonel Newcome, and un- 


the representation of that borough. That old 
and tried member of Parliament, Mr. Bunce, 
was considered to be secure; and the Baronet’s 
seat was thought to be pretty safe, on account 
of his influence in the place. Nevertheless, 
Thomas Newcome’s supporters were confident 
for their champion, and that when the parties 
came to the poll, the extreme liberals of the 
borough would divide their votes between him 
and the fourth candidate, the uncompromising 
Radical, Mr. Barker. 

In due time the Colonel and his staff arrived 
at Newcome, and resumed the active canvass 
which they had commenced some months pre- 
viously, Clive was not in his father’s suite this 
time, nor Mr. Warrington, whose engagements 
took him elsewhere. The lawyer, the editor of 
the “Independent,” and F. B. were the Col- 
onel’s chief men. His head-quarters (which 
F. B. liked very well) were at the hotel where 
we last saw him, and whence issuing with his 
aid-de-camp at his heels, the Colonel went 
round, to canvass personally, according to his 
promise, every free and independent elector of 
the borough, Barnes too was canvassing eager- 
lyon his side, and was most affable and active ; 
the two parties would often meet nose to nose 
in the same street, and their retainers exchange 
looks of defiance. With Mr. Potts of the “Inde- 
pendent,” a big man, on his left ; with Mr. Fred- 
erick, a still bigger man, on his right ; his own 
trusty bamboo cane in his hand, before which 
poor Barnes had shrunk abashed ere now, Col- 
onel Newcome had commonly the best of these 
Vou. XI.—No. 63.—Z 


compromising toleration held their head-quar- 
ters. Immense banners of blue and yellow 
floated from every window of the King’s Arms, 
and decorated the balcony from which the Col- 
onel and the assistants were in the habit of ad- 
dressing the multitude. Fiddlers and trumpet- 
ers arrayed in his colors paraded the town, and 
enlivened it with their melodious strains. Other 
trumpeters and fiddlers, bearing the true-blue 
cockades and colors of Sir Barnes Newcome, 
Bart., would encounter the Colonel’s musicians, 
on which occasions of meeting it is to be feared 
small harmony was produced. They banged 
each other with their brazen instruments. The 
warlike drummers thumped each other’s heads 
in lieu of the professional sheepskin. The 
town-boys and street blackguards rejoiced in 
these combats, and exhibited their valor on one 
side or the other. The Colonel had to pay a 
long bill for broken brass when he settled the 
little accounts of the election. 

In after times, F. B. was pleased to describe 
the circumstances of a contest in which he bore 
a most distinguished part. It was F. B.’s opin- 
ion that his private eloquence brought over many 
waverers to the Colonel’s side, and converted 
numbers of the benighted followers of Sir 
Barnes Newcome. Bayham’s voice was indeed 
magnificent, and could be heard from the 

King’s Arms balcony above the shout and roar 
of the multitude, the gongs and bugles of the 

opposition bands. He was untiring in his ora- 

tory—undaunted in the presence of the crowds 

below. He was immensely popular, F. B. 
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Whether he laid his hand upon his broad chest, 
took off his hat and waved it, or pressed his 
blne-and-yellow ribbons to his bosom, the crowd 
shouted, “‘Hurra! silence! bravo! Bayham for- 
ever!” “They would have carried me in tri- 
umph,” said F. B.; “if I had but the necessary 
qualification I might be member for Newcome 
this day or any other I chose.” 

I am afraid in this conduct of the Colonel’s 
election Mr. Bayham resorted to acts of which 
his principal certainly would disapprove, and 
engaged auxiliaries whose alliance was scarcely 
creditable—Whose was the hand which flung 
the potato which struck Sir Barnes Newcome, 
Bart., on the nose as he was haranguing the 
people from the Roebuck? How came it that 
whenever Sir Barnes and his friends essayed to 
speak, such an awful yelling and groaning took 
place in the crowd below, that the words of 
those feeble orators were inaudible? Who 
smashed all the front windows of the Roebuck ? 
Colonel Newcome had not words to express his 
indignation at proceedings so unfair. When 


Sir Barnes and his staff were hustled in the 
market-place and most outrageously shoved, 
jeered, and jolted, the Colonel from the King’s 
Arms organized a rapid sally, which he him- 


self headed with his bamboo cane; cut out Sir 
Barnes and his followers from the hands of the 
mob, and addressed those ruffians in a noble 
speech, of which the bamboo cane—English- 
man—shame—fair-play, were the most em- 
phatic expressions. The mob cheered Old 
Tom, as they called him—they made way for 
Sir Barnes, who shrunk pale and shuddering 
back into his hotel again—who always persist- 
ed in saying that that old villain of a dragoon 
had planned both the assault and the rescue. 

“ When the dregs of the people—the scum 
of the rabble, Sir, banded together by the myr- 
midons of Sir Barnes Newcome, attacked us at 
the King’s Arms, and smashed ninety-six 
pounds’ worth of glass at one volley, besides 
knocking off the gold unicorn’s head and the 
tail of the British lion; it was fine, Sir,” F. B. 
said, “to see how the Colonel came forward, 
and the coolness of the old boy in the midst of 
the action. He stood there in front, Sir, with 
his old hat off, never so much as once bobbing 
his old head, and I think he spoke rather better 
under fire than he did when there was no dan- 
ger. Between ourselves, he ain’t much of a 
speaker, the old Colonel; he hems and hahs, 
and repeats himself a good deal. He hasn’t the 
gift of natural eloquence which some men haye, 
Pendennis. You should have heard my speech, 
Sir, on the Thursday in the Town Hall—that 
was something like a speech. Potts was jeal- 
ous of it, and always reported me most shame- 
fully.” 

In spite of his respectful behavior to the gen- 
tlemen in black coats, his soup tickets and his 
flannel tickets, his own pathetic lectures and 
his sedulous attendance at other folk’s sermons, 
poor Barnes could not keep up his credit with 
the serious interest at Newcome, and the meet- 





ing-houses and their respective pastors and fre. 
quenters turned their backs upon him. The 
ease against him was too flagrant: his enemy, 
the factory-man, worked it with an extraordinary 
skill, malice, and pertinacity. Nota single man, 
woman, or child in Newcome but was made ac. 
quainted with Sir Barnes’s early peccadillo. Ri. 
bald ballads were howled through the streets de. 
scribing his sin, and his deserved punishment, 
For very shame, the reverend dissenting gentle. 
men were obliged to refrain from voting for him: 
such as ventured, believing in the sincerity of 
his repentance, to give him their voices, were 
yelled away from the polling-places. A very 
great number who would have been his friends, 
were compelled to bow to decency and public 
opinion, and supported the Colonel. 

Hooted away from the hustings, and the pub- 
lic places whence the rival candidates addressed 
the free and independent electors, this wretched 
and persecuted Sir Barnes invited his friends 
and supporters to meet him at the Atheneum 
Room—scene of his previous eloquent perform. 
ances. But, though this apartment was defended 
by tickets, the people burst into it; and Neme. 
sis, in the shape of the persevering factory-man, 
appeared before the scared Sir Barnes and his 
puzzled committee. The man stood up and 
bearded the pale Baronet. He had a good 
cause, and was in truth a far better master of 
debate than our banking friend, being a great 
speaker among his brother operatives, by whom 
political questions are discussed, and the con- 
duct of political men examined, with a ceaseless 
interest and with an ardor and eloquence which 
are often unknown in what is called superior 
society. This man and his friends round about 
him fiercely silenced the clamor of “turn him 
out,” with which his first appearance was assailed 
by Sir Barnes’s hangers-on. He said, in the 
name of justice he would speak up; if they were 
fathers of families and loved their wives and 
daughters he dared them to refuse him a hear- 
ing. Did they love their wives and their chil- 
dren? it was a shame that they should take such 
a man as that yonder for their representative in 
Parliament. But the greatest sensation he made 
was when in the middle of his speech, after in- 
veighing against Barnes’s cruelty and parental 
ingratitude, he asked, ‘Where were Barnes's 
children,” and actually thrust forward two, to 
the amazement of the committee and the ghastly 
astonishment of the guilty Baronet himself. 

“Took at them,” says the man: “they are 
almost in rags, they have to put up with scanty 
and hard food; contrast them with his other 
children, whom you see lording in gilt carriages, 
robed in purple and fine linen, and scattering 
mud from their wheels over us humble people 
as we walk the streets; fynorance and starvation 
is good enough for these, for those others no- 
thing can be too fine or too dear. Whatcan 2 
factory girl expect from such a fine high-bred 
white-handed aristocratic gentleman as Sir 
Barnes Newcome, Baronet, but to be cajoled, 
and seduced, and deserted, and left to starve? 
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When she has served my lord’s pleasure, her 
natural fate is to be turned into the street; let 
her go and rot there, and her children beg in 
the gutter.” 

“This is the most shameful imposture,” gasps 
out Sir Barnes; “these children are not—are 
not— 

The man interrupted him with a bitter laugh. 
“No,” says he, “they are not his; that’s true 
enough, friends. It’s Tom Martin’s girl and 
boy, a precious pair of lazy little scamps. But, 
ut first he thought they were his children. See 
how much he knows about them! He hasn’t 
seen his children for years; he would have left 
them, and their mother, to starve, and did, but 
for shame and fear. The old man, his father, 
pensioned them, and he hasn’t the heart to stop 
their wages now. Men of Newcome, will you 
have this man to represent you in Parliament?” 
and the crowd roared out, No; and Barnes and 
his shame-faced committee slunk out of the 
place, and no wonder the dissenting clerical 
gentlemen were shy of voting for him. 

A brilliant and picturesque diversion in Col- 
cnel Newcome’s favor was due to the inventive 
genius of his faithful aid-de-camp, F. B. On 
the polling-day, as the carriages full of voters 
came up to the market-place, there appeared 
nigh to the booths an open barouche, covered 
all over with ribbon, and containing Frederick 
Bayham, Esq., profusely decorated with the 
Colonel’s colors, and a very old woman and her 
female attendant, who were similarly ornament- 
ed. It was good old Mrs. Mason, who was 
pleased with the drive and the sunshine, though 
he scarcely understood the meaning of the tur- 
uoil, with her maid by her side, delighted to 
sear such ribbons, and sit in such a post of 
honor. Rising up in the carriage, F. B. took 
f his hat, bade his men of brass be silent, who 
were accustomed to bray “See the Conquering 
Hero comes,” whenever the Colonel, or Mr. 
Bayham, his brilliant aid-de-camp, made their 
appearance—bidding, we say, the musicians and 
the universe to be silent, F. B. rose, and made 
ihe citizens of Newcome a splendid speech. 
Good old unconscious Mrs. Mason was the 
theme of it, and the Colonel’s virtues and faith- 

ful gratitude in tending her. She was his fa- 
ther’s old friend. She was Sir Barnes New- 
come’s grandfather’s old friend. She had lived 
for more than forty years at Sir Barnes New- 
come’s door, and how often had he been to see 
her? Did he go every week? No. Every 
month? No. Every year? No. Never in 
the whole course of his life had he set his foot 
into her doors! (Loud yells, and cries of shame.) 
Never had he done her cue single act of kind- 
sess. Whereas for years and years past, when 
he was away in India, heroically fighting the 
battles of his country, when he was distinguish- 
ing himself at Assaye, and—aud—Mulligatawny, 
and Seringapatam, in the hottest of the fight, 
and the fiercest of the danger, in the most ter- 
rible moment of the conflict, and the crowning 


kind old Colonel—why should he say Colonel? 
why should he not say Old Tom at once? (im- 
mense roars of applause) always remembered 
his dear old nurse and friend. Look at that 
shawl, boys, which she has got on! My belief 
is that Colonel Newcome took that shawl in 
single combat, and on horseback, from the prime 
minister of Tippoo Saib. Immense cheers and 
cries of “Bravo Bayham!” Look at that brooch 
the dear old thing wears! (he kissed her hand 
while so apostrophising her); Tom Newcome 
never brags about his military achievements, he 
is the most modest as well as the bravest man 
in the world; what if I were to tell you that he 
eut that brooch from the throat of an Indian 
rajah? He’s man enough to do it (He is; he 
is; from all parts of the crowd), What, you 
want to take the horses out, do you? (to the 
crowd, who were removing those quadrupeds)— 
I ain’t a-going to prevent you; I expected as 
much of you: Men of Newcome, I expected as 
much of you, for I know you! Sit still, old 
lady; don’t be frightened, ma’am, they are only 
going to pull you to the King’s Arms, and show 
you to the Colonel. 

This, indeed, was the direction in which the 
mob (whether inflamed by spontaneous enthusi- 
asm, or excited by cunning agents placed among 
the populace by F. B., I can not say) now took 
the barouche and its three occupants. With a 
myriad roar and shout the carriage was dragged 
up in front of the King’s Arms, from the bal- 
eonies of which a most satisfactory account of 
the polling was already placarded. The extra 
noise and shouting brought out the Colonel, 
who looked at first with curiosity at the advanc- 
ing procession, and then, as he caught sight of 
Sarah Mason, with a blush and a bow of his 
kind old head. 

“Look at him, boys!” cried the enraptured 
F. B., pointing up to the old man. “Look at 
him; the dear old boy! Isn’t he an old trump? 
which will you have for your member, Barnes 
Newcome or Old Tom ?” 

And as might be supposed, an immense shout 
of “Old Tom!” arose from the multitude; in 
the midst of which, blushing and bowing still, 
the Colonel went back to his committee-room : 
and the bands played “See the Conquering 
Hero” louder than ever: and poor Barnes, in 
the course of his duty having to come out upon 
his balcony at the Roebuck opposite, was saluted 
with a yell as vociferous as the cheer for the 
Colonel had been: and old Mrs. Mason asked 
what the noise was about: and after making sev- 
eral vain efforts, in dumb show, to the crowd, 
Barnes slunk back into his hole again as pale as 
the turnip which was flung at his head: and the 
horses were brought; and Mrs. Mason driven 
home; and the day of election came to an end. 
Reasons of personal gratitude, as we have 
stated already, prevented his Highness the Prince 
de Moncontour from taking a part in this fam- 
ily contest. His brethren of the House of Higg, 
however, very much to Florac’s gratification, 





glory of the victory, the good, the brave, the 


gave their second votes to Colonel Newcome, 
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carrying with them a very great number of 
electors: we know that in the present Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Higg and Mr. Bunce sit for the Bor- 
ough of Newcome. Having had monetary trans- 
actions with Sir Barnes Newcome, and entered 
largely into Railway speculations with him, the 
Messrs. Higg had found reason to quarrel with 
the Baronet; accuse him of sharp practices to 
the present day, and have long stories to tell 
which do not concern us about Sir Barnes’s 
stratagems—grasping and extortion. They and 
their following deserted Sir Barnes, whom they 
had supported in previous elections, and voted 
for the Colonel, although some of the opinions 
of that gentleman were rather too extreme for 
such sober persons. 

Not exactly knowing what his politics were 
when he commenced the canvass, I can’t say to 
what opinions the poor Colonel did not find 
himself committed by the time when the elec- 
tion was over. The worthy gentleman felt him- 
self not a little humiliated by what he had to 
say and to unsay, by having to answer questions, 
to submit to familiarities, to shake hands, which 
to say truth he did not care for grasping at all. 
His habits were aristocratic; his education had 
been military; the kindest and simplest soul 
alive, he yet disliked all familiarity, and ex- 
pected from common people the sort of defer- 
ence which he had received from his men in the 
regiment. The contest saddened and mortified 
him; he felt that he was using wrong means to 
obtain an end that perhaps was not right (for 
so his secret conscience must have told him) ; 
he was derogating from his own honor in tam- 
pering with political opinions, submitting to fa- 
miliarities, condescending to stand by while his 
agents solicited vulgar suffrages or uttered clap- 
traps about retrenchment and reform. “TI felt 
I was wrong,” he said to me in after days, 
“though J was too proud to own my error in 
those times, and you and your good wife and 
my boy were right in protesting against that 
mad election.” Indeed, though we little knew 
what events were speedily to happen, Laura and 
I felt very little satisfaction when the result of 
the Newcome election was made known to us, 
and we found Sir Barnes Newcome third, and 
Colonel Thomas Newcome second upon the poll. 

Ethel was absent with her children at Brigh- 
ton. She was glad, she wrote, not to have been 
at home during the election. Mr. and Mrs. C. 
were at Brighton, too. Ethel had seen Mrs. C. 
and her child once or twice. It was a very fine 
child. “My brother came down to us,” she 
wrote, “after all was over. He is furious against 
M. de Moncontour, who, he says, persuaded the 
Whigs to vote against him, and turned the elec- 
tion.” 
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“Have we no more coal, Agnes ?” 
“No more.” 


“What the deuce are we going to do for 
fire ?” 


“T haven’t the slightest idea, Dick. You're 





clever; why don’t you invent some way of 
warming one’s self without the aid of fire?” 

“Tf you were a man I could box with you,” 
said Dick, looking meditatively at his wife, as 
if wondering whether she could stand a round 
or two. ‘Boxing warms one up famously ; but 
then we have no gloves.” 

“No,” said Agnes, with a laugh, “and we 
will have no shoes either, in a very short time,” 
and she pushed out, as she spoke, a little foot 
with a very dilapidated slipper on it. 

“What a funny thing it is to have no money, 
Agnes,” said Dick, gazing at a very minute fire 
which smouldered in the grate, with a rathe 
contemplative air. ‘Do you know that if it 
wasn’t so confoundedly cold, I'd rather enjoy 
poverty. Now in summer time there must be 
something very piquant in misery.” 

“Only to think,” answered Agnes, “of the 
thousands of dollars that I've thrown away on 
follies, when a tenth part of the sum would be 
a perfect dream of happiness now.” 

“At present five dollars would present as 
magnificent an appearance as the English no- 
tional debt in gold dollars.” 

“Do you remember the ball at which you 
first proposed to me, Dick ?” j 

“Don’t 1?” 

“The large lofty rooms, glowing with burn- 
ished gold and soft lights. The carpets with 
their elastic, mossy pile, into which one’s feet 
sank so far and so pleasantly that they becam 
loth to leave their nests, making one lounge 
lazily instead of walking. The conservator 
dimly lit with colored lamps, where tropical 
leaves nodded heavily as if bathed in Eastern 
dreams, and the rich scent of the tuberoses 
wandered through the trees like the souls of 
dead flowers roaming in search of some bloomy 
paradise. The music streaming through the 
wide doors of the dancing-rooms, and quivering 
off into the distance; the rustle of rich silks; 
the murmur of the thousand voices; the light; 
the perfume; the glory of youth and joy spread- 
ing over every thing like an atmosphere of hu- 
man sunshine in which myriads of gay and splen- 
did butterflies floated as if there was no Time 
Don’t you remember, Dick ?” 

“T do,” answered Dick, with rather a sad 
smile, and a glance round the wretched room 
in which they were sitting. “I remember well 
the glories of the life in which you were born, 
and the contrast, strange enough, with the life 
to which I have brought you. You have de- 
scribed the Past, let me describe the Present. 
A fourth story room, in a tumble-down tene- 
ment house in the filthiest part of Mulberry 
Street. German shoemakers and Irish washer- 
women above and below us. No furniture save 
a table and a pallet bed. A couple of old wine- 
boxes to sit on in place of chairs. Two feet of 
snow on the ground and no coal; an exceed- 
ingly healthy and promising hunger knawing st 
both of us, and no money to buy food. All our 
available goods sold or pawned long ago. Re- 
pudiated by our relatives because we chose to 
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marry each other on the ridiculous basis of mu- 

tual affection. All our efforts to obtain work 
being constantly frustrated by either Provi- 
dence or his Satanic Majesty. Just enough of 
inconvenient pride left in us to prevent us from 
begging, and I think, my dear Agnes, you have 
as pretty a case for suicide as ever came up in 
evidence before a Paris Police Court. Don’t 
you feel like a pan of charcoal and a last em- 
brace? or a dose of strychnine and a despair- 
ing letter to our friends? I would offer you a 
pair of pistols, and a mutual shooting arrange- 
ment, but at present my account at the Mer- 
chant’s Bank is rather confused, and I do not 
like to draw a check for any amount until it is 
settled.” 

And the young husband laughed as heartily 
as if the whole thing was a sort of comedy 
which he was rehearsing, and which he thought 
he was doing exceedingly well. 

“Dick,” said his wife, very earnestly, coming 
round to where her husband sat, and kissing him 
gently on the forehead, ‘‘ Dick, you are jesting, 
are you not? You have no such ideas, I trust?” 

“Jesting! of course I am, you dear little 
puss. Of all the unphilosophical things a man 
can do, killing himself is about the most un- 
philosophical. To kill another man is unphi- 
losophical, because the chances are ten to one 
that the murder will be discovered, and the 
perpetrator hanged. Therefore murder is only 
a devious way of committing suicide, with the 
additional disadvantage of having killed a fel- 
low-creature. But as far as regards the indi- 
vidual, suicide is still more unphilosophical than 
murder, for you do not allow yourself even a 
chance of escape. We may have to die of 
starvation, my dear little Mentor, though I think 
itunlikely. If we have, however, the best thing 
we can do is to use all the means in our power 
to avert the unpleasant occurrence, and if it 
comes meet it manfully—you may say, wo- 
manfully if you choose. But if we were to 
kill ourselves by poison in order to avoid dy- 
ing twenty hours later of starvation, don’t you 
think we should be doing rather an absurd 
thing? Particularly if after we were dead our 
spirits discovered that Providence would have 
sent us, at the nineteenth hour, some guardian 
angel, in shape of a friend, who would have re- 
lieved us from all our misery. No, my dear, we 
won't have any Prussic acid, or French exits 
from life. "When we are too weak to stand up 
we will lie down side by side; and when we are 

too exhausted to live, we will clasp our hands 
together, bless God with our last breath, and 
die like the babes in the wood, Perhaps after 
we are dead, that Irish washerwoman who lives 
in the fifth story may come in like the robin in 
the legend, and cover us with leaves. She isn’t 
very like a robin, certainly,” continued Dick, 
with an air of mock meditation, “ for she swears 
frightfully, and, I regret to say, smells of 
whisky.” 

This struck the pair as so very comie an idea, 





and burst into peals of laughter. ‘To hear those 
shrieks of merriment one would have thought 
the young couple the blithest and most careless 
creatures in the world. 

Their history was a simple romance. They 
were both orphans. The only difference being 
that Agnes Grey was an orphan with rich rela- 
tives, and Richard Burdoon an orphan with no 
relatives at all. Agnes had been adopted by 
her uncle, an old bachelor, who lived in Boston. 
A selfish old man, who once he took possession 
of the poor girl, looked on her as his personal 
property, and regarded all who would seek to 
deprive him of her as atrocious burglars, worthy 
of the extremest penalties of the law. He pet- 
ted her, then, as Caligula petted his favorite 
horse. She was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and had her gilded stable. Agnes Grey 
had but to express a desire, and every luxury 
that wealth could purchase dropped at her feet 
from the hands of the abominable old fairy, her 
uncle, She gave balls and matinées, and rode 
on Arab steeds. Her jewels were the newest 
and the most wonderful, her dresses unimagin- 
ably well-fitting. Having wealth, beauty, and 
an indulgent guardian, this charming young 
girl wanted but one thing—a lover. It is a 
curious dispensation of Providence, that while 
some young ladies are all their lives waiting for 
lovers, that commodity never arrives, whereas 
others have scarce begun to feel the vague de- 
sire, when lo! it rains, and hails, and snows 
any quantity of adoring young gentlemen. 
Agnes Grey, then, had scarcely conjured up 
the youngest of desiresin her most secret heart, 
when the wall opened, and Mr. Richard Bur- 
doon stepping out, protlaimed himself her lover. 
I don’t mean to say that the wall opened in re- 
ality, but it is a metaphorical way I have of ex- 
pressing that he arrived in the nick of time. 
They met at a party. Mr. Burdoon having 
been left a few thousand dollars, just one year 
previously, by the death of his only surviving 
relative, set off for Europe to spend them. He 
succeeded to admiration, and at the time I 
speak of had just returned with an immense 
deal of useless experience, and just three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, Considering, very prop- 
erly, that so enormous a capital justified any 
folly, he ran off with Miss Agnes Grey without 
consulting her avuncular dragon. That jealous 
old relative, wounded in his tenderest spot, 
raged like a fary—disowned his unhappy niece, 
and swore a solemn oath that he would let 
her die of starvation ere he would assist her. 
At first Agnes and her husband mentally whis- 
tled at his threats. Had they not three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars? Armed with so incal- 
culable a sum what cared they for poverty? 
They came to New York. Ah! how quickly 
did the scenes in the panorama succeed each 
other. Metropolitan Hotel and splendid apart- 
ments. Then boarding-house and sudden de- 
parture therefrom owing to bills unpaid. Then 
cheap lodgings, and visits to the pawnbroker. 





that they simultaneously clapped their hands 


Then appealing letters to old uncle, all of which 
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were returned unopened. Lastly, in the miser- 
able tenement in Mulberry Street, we find them 
without sixpence, laughing in the face of starv- 
ation. 

What wonders will not youth and hope work ! 
What horrible witches fly affrighted at its merry 
laugh, piercing as the clarion of the cock! Midas 
should have been the god of youth, for he turned 
every thing to gold! 

After a pause in the merry talk of this young 
couple, which I took advantage of in order to 
relate all I knew of their history, Dick said 
suddenly, as if the conviction forced itself on 
him for the first time, 

“Do you know, Agnes, that I feel absolutely 
hungry ?” 

“No! do you, though?” said Agnes, with the 
most comic air of surprise; “let us hasten up 
dinner.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Dick, falling instinct- 
ively in with her humor. “This cook of ours 
is eonfoundedly slow to-day. I shall give her 
warning ;” and he made a feint of looking at 
his watch. 

“T will ring the bell, and tell John to hurry 
her,” said Agnes, pulling an imaginary bell- 
rope. “John!” she continued, after a pause 
sufficient to allow the mythical ‘John to mount 
the stairs; “‘ John! tell the cook to send up the 
dinner instantly. Master is very angry at the 
delay.” 


“Yes, Mum,” replied a gruff voice, which 
Agnes, of course, did not affect to consider as 
proceeding from the bottom of Dick’s chest. 
Then Agnes and her husband talked of indif- 
ferent matters for a moment or two, as if be- 


guiling the weary time béfore dinner. After a 
proper period having elapsed, John’s gruff voice 
announced dinner in the same mysterious man- 
ner as before. Then Dick made a great show 
of giving Agnes his arm, and leading her in 
great state into the dining-room. This sol- 
emn procession, however, consisted in marching 
round the naked chamber a couple of times, and 
bringing up before the old deal table, which was 
supposed to be loaded with all the delicacies of 
the season. Dick was agreeably surprised at 
the splendor of the repast. 


“What!” he exclaimed, seating himself on 


the old wine-box, and glancing over the bare 
table; “‘what a sumptuous feast! Ha! I shall 
enjoy it. My appetite is splendid. John, re- 
move the cover from the soup. This is Potage 
& la Reine, my dear. Excellent, if I may judge 
by the odor. Shall I send you some ?” 

“Thank you, dear,” answered Agnes, receiv- 
ing a supposititious soup-plate from the myth- 
ical John. “It is delicious; but oh! I declare 
I have burned my mouth: it is so hot!” and 
Agnes went through all the spasms of a person 
suffering from a spoonful of burning soup. 

“ As L live, a salmon!” exclaimed Dick, start- 
ing into an attitude of surprise. “It is early 
in the season for such fish.” 


“It was sent from Scotland in ice,” replied 


Agnes, 





“Tt is a noble animal,” said Dick, using 
an aerial fish-knife with wonderful dexterity, 
“There is no sport more magnificent than tha: 
of salmon-fishing, particularly on the Scotch and 
Irish rivers. The noble scenery, the rapid river, 
the long lithe rod, the whizzing line that dro; 
the gorgeous fly into the deep pool where the 
silver-sided rascals lurk. Then the strike! th; 
quick whirring of the wheel; the flashing leaps 
of the captive; the moments of agony when the 
line slackens as he runs up stream; the joy 
when he pulls again; the breathless anxiety 
when the gaff is thrust under him as he swims 
the deep sigh of relief when he is hauled flap. 
ping, shining, bleeding, dying into the boat; all 
this is—” 

“Very eloquent, no doubt,” says Agnes; “bu: 
your salmon is cooling all this time, my dear 
husband.” 

“Ah! true,” eries Dick, with a sudden start, 
and applying himself with instant vigor to the 
discussion of a supposed cut of rosy flesh with 
mealy flakes of white lying in the crevices of the 
meat. ‘ What a delicious salmon! We are in- 
debted to our noble friend in Scotland.” 

“You will find this Turban de volaille aur 
truffes very excellent,” said Agnes, peering with 
the air of a connoisseur at the ideal dish before 
her. 

“Frangois’ last master says that he is cele. 
brated for it.” 

“Hum! we will see,’ muttered Dick, pursing 
up his lips, and leaning back as far as he could 
on the wine-box, with a critical importance 
“Good Heavens! Agnes,” he exclaimed th 
moment after, with an air of horror, “ how could 
you recommend this? Why, the fellow has not 
put a single cock’s comb in it. Pshaw! Here, 
John! take this away, and tell Francois if he 
sends up a dish of that kind again, I will con- 
demn him to eat it.” 

“Fortunately there are some delicious cote- 
lettes & la financiere left, so that we can dispense 
with the volaille,” says Agnes. 

“They are indeed excellent,” answers Dick, 
making believe that his mouth is full of the sne- 
culent meat of the cotelettes. 

So on through the whole of this strange re- 
past. Delicacy after delicacy was announced; 
some relished, others criticised, more dismissed 
indignantly. The unlucky Francois came in 
for many severe rebukes transmitted through 
the mythical John. The game was pronounced 
overdone, and an English pheasant—a present 
from an illustrious British friend—was con- 
demned as having been utterly spoiled in the 
dressing. The dessert, however, consisting of 
a soufflet, and a delicious confection called Ga- 
teaux Egyptienne, was solemnly pronounced to 
be perfect, and John was commissioned to con- 
vey a flattering compliment to Francois, as 2 
salve for the rebukes given during the previous 
courses. Two children, playing at “ feasting,” 
could not have eonducted this visionary repast 
more earnestly. The correct wines were drank 
at the correct moment, and all the little cere- 
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monies of a formal dinner scrupulously per- 
formed. 

When all was over—when the coffee had been 
served and drank—when the table had been 
cleared away, and John had respectfully re- 
tired, the eyes of the young couple met, and a 
flash of laughter sprang from the encounter. 
Casting aside the elegant formality of the great 
lady en grand tenue, Agnes ran to her husband, 
and clasping him round the neck, fairly sobbed 
out her laughter on his breast. 

“Do you know, dear,” said Dick, after a lit- 
tle while, “it may entail on me the reputation 
of being a glutton; of having a wolf in my stom- 
ach; of being a vampire, or a thousand other 
unpleasant reports, but I nevertheless can not 
help confessing that I feel rather more hungry 
than I did before I commenced that exquisite 
dinner, which, in spite of some failures, does 
Francois infinite credit on the whole.” 

“ Would you like to dine over again, Dick?” 
inquired his wife with a grave air. “ Nothing 
is easier, you know.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Dick dubiously, “ no- 
thing is easier—but—but I'm rather afraid that 
my tastes are becoming somewhat coarse. I 
am really ashamed of the very idea; but the 
fact is that at this very moment I have an in- 
tense longing for a piece of roast beef.” 

“That is singular,” said Agnes with an air of 
surprise. ‘ However, Nature sometimes avenges 
herself on luxury, by afflicting her votaries with 
homely tastes. I really pity you, Dick. For 
my part, nothing less delicate than a reed-bird— 
tender, succulent, melting—an epitome, in fact, 
of perfume, nourishment, and flavor—nothing 
less than this could possibly tempt my pamper- 
ed appetite.” 

“T declare, Agnes,” cried Dick, “I have a 
fancy just now to behave like a poor devil who 
hasn’t gota penny. Yes! you may shrug your 
shoulders, but I really wish to divest myself of 
my splendor, and commit an act that contradicts 
the magnificence with which we are surrounded.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“You remember that magnificent edition of 
Erasmus which my old friend, Harry Waters, 
gave me when I was going abroad. Well, I 
cherish that book dearly, for the sake of him, 
and the few affectionate lines he has written on 
the fly-leaf. Now if a very poor man had that 
book he would sell it, if he had nothing else to 
dispose of, for it is clasped with silver, and is 
worth something; so I, who wish, merely for a 
freak, to experience the sensations of a poor 
man, have an idea of going out and selling that 
book—1merely for the sake of the illusion, you 
know. Nothing more, on my honor.” 

“You always had queer fancies, dear,” an- 
swered Agnes, as unconcernedly as if she had 
millions in her purse; but one might see beneath 
all that careless gayety a sudden flash of hope 
sparkle for an instant. One could see very 
plainly that this book—which, doubtless, had 
till then been forgotten—gave her a new lease 
of life; one could see very plainly how bravely 





she had been smiling in the faces of Hunger 
and of Death. 

“Let me perform the last act of the million- 
aire before I play the part of a beggar,” said 
Dick, rising joyously from his wine-box. “ Sar- 
danapalus burned his furniture ; why should not 
I consume my chairs? ‘The fire is going out in 
&@ most unaccountable manner; let us see how 
this fautewl will blaze.” So saying he broke the 
wine-box into fragments, and cast it into the 
almost fireless grate. 

The wine-box blazed. A lofty ruddy flame 
sprang up in the fire-place, and shed a glow 
over the cold, naked room. It seemed as if the 
purple Burgundy that once had lain between 
those few boards had left some portion of its 
fiery heart behind it. Who knows but that a 
bottle of that glowing wine was at that very mo- 
ment sparkling on some splendid table—that 
in some other hemisphere the curtains were 
drawn close, and the wax-lights blazing, and 
some party of jolly fellows, with legs well stretch- 
ed under the shining mahogany, were toasting 
beautiful women, while the case which held the 
precious juice they were quaffing, the shell from 
which the soul that they were inhaling had fled, 
was burning in a rusty grate, and making a bon- 
fire to scare away the wehr-wolf, Death ? 

“The blaze is really quite cheerful,” said 
Agnes, warming her hands, while a faint glow 
of pleasure spread itself over her face. “Do 
you know that I think a wood-fire preferable to 
all others.” 

“Tt recalls the feudal times,” answered Dick. 
“We are in a vast baronial hall. The roof is 
solid with ribs of blackened oak, and antlers 
hang from the walls, to each horn of which 
cling a thousand memories of the chase. The 
floor is of solid stone. Old tattered banners 
droop from the walls, and wave heavily, as if too 
weak with age to shake off the thickening dust 
that soils their historic splendor. No modern 
garments shroud our limbs. You, dearest, are 
clad in a lustrous Cramoisie velvet, with peaked 
stomacher, and stately train sweeping on the 
ground. A cavalier’s hat, with its trailing feath- 
er, droops over my temples. My sword clangs 
against the pavement, and I assume a pictur- 
esque and haughty attitude, as I stand with my 
back to the wide fire-place, where huge logs of 
oak, supported by iron ‘dogs,’ spit and blaze, 
and send streams of sparkles up the huge chim- 
ney. I am at present meditating whether Hu- 
bert the seneschal shall be beheaded or not. 
Shall I order his instant execution, or—” 

“Sell the book,” interrupted Agnes; “ please 
yourself.” 

“By Jove, I forgot!” said Dick, forgetting in 
a moment all his splendor and feudality. “ Ag- 
nes, I'll be back in five minutes. Tell John to 
prepare tea, and let us have the Sevres service,” 
and he bolted down the crazy stairs, reaching 
the bottom in a few bounds. 

Agnes smiled sorrowfully as she crouched 
over the rapidly-sinking fire. The wine-box 
was fast losing its fiery spirit, and was degener- 
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ating into a dull mass of blackening embers. 
Now that her joyous young husband was away, 
she had no one with whom she could laugh at 
misery. It takes two to fight that crawling, 
cruel monster. The moment the echoes of his 
feet had died away, the horror laid its cold hand 
upon her heart. It was in vain that she tried 
to sing, to laugh to herself, to conjure up those 
comical visions which she and Dick had used so 
often before as an exorcism. She felt a black 
wall, as it were, closing gradually round her. 
The air became too thick to breathe. The last 
bit of sky was gradually being shut off—then— 
then a quick foot on the stairs, a merry cricket- 
like voice, a half-sung carol, and Dick burst into 
the room, performing a species of triumphal 
dance. A piece of paper fluttered in his hand. 

“Two dollars!” he cried, executing an in- 
describable figure. “Going for two dollars! 
This splendid, magnificent, delicious, succulent 
book, with silver facings, like a militia officer, 
going for two dollars! Who'll bid? Only two 
dollars! Gone at two dollars !” 

“You don’t mean to say—” said Agnes, ris- 
ing eagerly. 

“T do. I absolutely got two dollars for the 
book. “Iwas worth fifteen, but then you know 
we must not be too nice. Isn’t it splendid?” 
and he waved the two-dollar bill as a young en- 
sign waves his standard in the battle. “I 
brought it home, Agnes dear, because I think 
These 


you are the best person to spend it. 
wretches of trades-people would certainly cheat 


me if I attempted to buy any eatables. What 
shall it be ?” 

“What do you think of sausages?” said Ag- 
nes, suggesting rather timidly. “They are 
cheap and—” 

“Excellent!” cried Dick, with a new pirou- 
ette, “‘charming! I adore the sausage. Sau- 
sage, with some nice white bread, a pat of but- 
ter, and a few apples, and we shall feast in 
dazzling splendor!” 

“Not forgetting a cigar for Dick,” whispered 
Agnes, looking up lovingly in his face. “I 
know that you long for a cigar.” 

“Angel!” cried Dick, clasping her in his 
arms, and waltzing round the room with her. 
“There are no soundings to the deeps of wo- 
man’s love !” 

“Tm off to the market, love,” said Agnes, 
giving him a kiss; but this chaste salute was 
suddenly interrupted by a knock at the door. 
Both hearts leaped. Who could it be? A new 
misfortune? The bookseller, where Dick sold 
the book, seemed suspicious about his being in 
possession of such property. Heaven grant that 
nothing unpleasant threatened, was the prayer 
of the young couple. 

“Does Mr. Burdoon live here?” said a very 
deep, gruff voice. 

“Yes,” said Dick boldly, “come in.” 

A short thickset man in a great-coat entered, 
and stood near the door. It was a dusky twi- 
light in the room. The Assyrian bonfire of the 


sparkles, and it was in vain that Dick endeay. 
ored to discern the stranger’s countenance. 

* Are you Mre Burdoon ?” asked the visitor. 
“Tam,” answered Dick; “what is your busi. 
ness, Sir? I would ask you to be seated, but, 
unfortunately, all my furniture is packed up.” 

‘Never mind,” answered the man, grufily. 
“You sold a book a short time since at Mr. 
Marbell’s book-store, did you not ?” 

“T really am not aware, Sir,” said Dick, 
haughtily, “that this is any one’s business but 
my own.” 

“ Softly, softly, my friend,” answered the new. 
comer. “No need of quarreling. How did that 
book come into your possession ?” 

* Are you a police officer?” inquired Dick, in 
a menacing tone. 

“Never mind,” said the man, “answer my 
question first.” 

“When I have answered it I shall kick you 
down stairs, my friend.” 

“Tl run the risk,” said the fellow, with a 
short laugh. 

“Well, then, I was made a present of it bya 
friend,” answered Dick, making an ominous 
step toward the intruder. 

“Wait a moment—don’t kick me down stairs 
just yet. Why did you part with that book?” 

“Curse you, that’s none of your business,” 
cried Dick, savagely. “ If you value your bones 
you'll leave me.” 

“T don’t value my bones, so I'll stay until 
you have answered me,” said the man, very 
quietly. Dick could not help smiling at this 
audacity. 

“Every question I answer,” said he, “I shall 
give you an additional kick for—you know the 
terms. Ask away.” 

““Why did you part with that book ?” 

“Because I was starving. Because I saw 
my wife fainting, and dying of cold and hunger 
before my eyes, all the time with a brave smile 
upon her lips. Because I have sought for work 
and could not get it. Because there was neither 
food, nor fire, nor furniture in this wretched hole. 
Because Starvation was flapping his wings like 
a vulture, hoping each moment to plunge his 
beak into our vitals—for these reasons I sold 
the book that dear old Harry Waters gave me, 
and for none other would I have profaned his 
gift. Now I have exposed my misery to you, 
Sir, whoever you are, and you shall pay dearly 
for it. I will break every bone in your body,” 
and he sprang like a tiger at the short thickset 
man, who stood in the gloom. He felt himself 
suddenly seized by the shoulder, and rooted to 
the earth, as if he had been in the grip of an 
enormous vice. 

“Dick Burdoon,” said the thickset man, and 
this time his voice was sweet and soft as a 
woman’s, “ You are not going to kick me, Dick 
Burdoon ; for many a star-lit night, in the si- 
lent fields, you have lain with my arms around 
you, and your head upon my bosom, while we 
talked of the splendid things we would achieve 
when we two went out into life hand-in-hand. 





wine-box had just expired in a few convulsive 
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Dick trembled like a leaf, and said not a 
word. 

“You will not kick me, Dick Burdoon,” went 
on the thickset man, loosening his grasp of 
Dick’s shoulder, and drawing closer as he spoke, 
“because one day when the sun was pitiless, 
and the river cool, a young, weak boy, tempted 
by the clear waters, ventured into a deep part, 
and went down. And then his friend, older 
and stronger than himself, plunged in, determ- 
ined to rescue that fair boy or perish with him. 
And he dived into the deep waters twice, and 
the second time he found him, clasped in the 
meshes of loathsome weeds, with the merciless 
river sweeping away his young life. The elder 
boy struggled with him to land, and when they 
reached the shore people could scarce tell the 
saviour from the saved. But when both recov- 
ered their strength and speech, the younger boy 
swore eternal gratitude to his preserver, and 
they vowed to be friends for evermore.” 

“T remember—I remember!” cried Dick, sob- 
bingly. 

“Since that time,” continued the thickset 
man, “their paths in life lay asunder, but I 
know that in the hearts of both the old, old 
friendship lived still, and that if one of the twain 
was frowned on by the world, the other would 
pour out his life in smiles to make it sunshine 
with him again. That is why I know that you 
will not kick me, Dick Burdoon.” 

“Harry! Harry Waters—my dear, dear old 
boy!” cried Dick, through his tears, and fling- 
ing himself into the thickset man’s arms. “God 
bless you for coming, Harry, for I needed you 
sorely.” 

“TI saw you, my boy,” said Harry, folding 
him in an embrace so gentle that one would 
imagine he was fondling a child—“I saw you 
the moment you entered the shop. You know 
I was always famous for poking in old book- 
stores, and I am glad I have such tastes. I 
saw you selling the old Erasmus, my boy, and 
knew that something must be wrong with you. 
I followed you here, and now we three are 
joined, thank God, for a long time to come,” 
and the kind fellow took poor, timid Agnes’s 
hand and drew her close till all three were 
united in one fond trinity of love. 

Need I tell how Harry Waters, the rich bache- 
lor, swept Agnes and Dick off that evening to 
his house, and made much of them there? 
Need I say how they lived with him until Dick 
got employment, from which he has gradually 
raised himself to be a great merchant? Need 
I tell about that solemn christening, whereat 
Dick’s first-born was named, with much cere- 
mony, Harry Waters Burdoon? A hint of all 
those happy days will, I am sure, be enough 
for the warm-hearted reader, who has long 
since, I know, wished the young couple a full 
meal. One thing I must relate, however—an 
incident that occurred on the very evening when 
the Erasmus was sold. When the sobbings and 
the embraces were all over, Harry Waters, by 
way of saying something general, said to Dick— 









** By the way, have you dined yet ?” 
Dick turned to his wife, who smiled. 
“Oh! yes, we dined sumptuously an hour 
ago,” said Dick. 
“ Ah! indeed !” said Harry, rather surprised. 
“Yes! we dined with Duke Humphrey !” 


THE MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCE IN 
LAMBETH. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES. 

“VY ESTERDAY morning, about a quarter to 

six o’clock, as police constable B 45 was 
returning from his round, he perceived the door 
of a house in Transom Street, Lambeth, appa- 
rently not quite closed, and judging that it must 
have been left in this condition all night, he 
thought it advisable to enter in order to warn 
the inhabitants against such gross carelessness, 
which only gives encouragement to the pilfer- 
ing habits long a reproach to that neighbor- 
hood. On pushing the door, however, he found 
that it was chained on the inside, and now feel- 
ing his suspicions still more excited, he knocked 
loudly for admission. No answer was returned 
from the house; but his repeated applications 
to the knocker called forth several of the neigh- 
bors, from whom he received information which 
induced him at once to force his way in. This 
was effected by means of a crowbar obtained 
from the shop of Mr. Tibbits, a blacksmith, 
five doors farther down the street, which, being 
introduced through the small aperture left be- 
tween the door and the door post, when the 
former was pushed back as far as the chain 
would allow it, wrenched out the staple through 
which the iron catch was passed. Immediately 
this was accomplished the officer and four of 
the nearest neighbors, namely, Mr. Andrew 
Tibbits, the blacksmith above mentioned, Mis- 





tress Golding, a lady who keeps a chandler’s’ 


shop opposite, Mr. Stimpkins the tailor in the 
same street, and Mr. John Piggensdorff, the 
German sausage-maker who lives at the corner, 
entered the house and proceeded to examine 
the rooms on the first floor. 

“Nothing of any importance met their eyes in 
the parlor, which is a small room fronting the 
street, Every thing seemed in perfect order, 
and wore evidence of two people having taken 
tea there. The teapot was found quite cold, 
but half full, with two teacups on the table, 
which had clearly been used the night before. 
The sugar basin was in its place, and the silver 
teaspoons had not been disturbed. The win- 
dow shutters also in all the under rooms were 
shut and barred; and in the further examina- 
tion which took place after the discovery of the 
facts presented above stairs, it was found that 
every fastening was firmly fixed and undis- 
turbed in the lower part of the house. The 
back parlor offered nothing worthy of remark, 
all the furniture being in order; and the parties 
who had entered would have been inclined to 
think thet the inhabitants had clandestinely left 
the house, had such an idea been compatible 
with the fact of all the doors and windows be- 
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ing fastened on the inner side. After inspect- 
ing the ground floor, the constable and those 
who were with him ascended the stairs and en- 
tered the front room, where a spectacle pre- 
sented itself which at once accounted for the 
solemn stillness which pervaded the dwelling. 
On the floor, near the foot of the bed, with her 
throat cut in a ghastly manner, lay an old lady 
whom the neighbors instantly recognized as the 
mistress of the house. She was quite dead, 
and indeed must have expired in a few min- 
utes after receiving the injury which caused her 
death; for the wound severed both the trachea 
and esophagus, completely dividing the carotid 
artery and jugular vein on the right side, and 
coming within the breadth of a shilling of the 
former on the left. The idea that she had com- 
mitted suicide naturally suggested itself from 
the circumstances, eSpecially as the deceased 
was known to be a person of very singular hab- 
its; but no instrument with which the cut could 
have been performed was found in the room 
after the most diligent search; and moreover, 
a cut from some sharp instrument in the palm 
of the right hand testified trumpet-tongued that 
she had resisted the sanguinary purpose of her 
murderer. 

“No clew has yet been discovered as to his 
means of entrance or escape. The little yard 
behind the house is paved with stone, and the 
most minute examination has failed to discover 
the trace of a footstep there. But we have 
reason to believe that the skill and address of 
our justly celebrated detective force will not be 
found at fault upon this occasion, and that sus- 
picions point at a certain person, whom for ob- 
vious reasons we shall not more distinctly des- 
ignate.” 

Such was a paragraph that met my eyes in 
one of the morning papers of the 6th of May, 
182-. Stripping it of its verbiage, and setting 
aside the “trumpet tongues” and “sharp in- 
struments,” etc., it appeared simply that an ec- 
centric old lady had been murdered in Lam- 
beth no one knew how. This was my conclu- 
sion over my first cup of coffee; but before I 
had sipped out the second, I began to doubt 
whether there were not something more in the 
matter. If the statements of the article manu- 
facturer were true, it was indeed a very curious 
and mysterious affair. 

If—there was the question. How often is it 
that we see correct statements of any thing 
whatever that occurs being furnished by daily 
journals, especially on the first blush of the 
affair? Does it not rather seem that a false, a 
perverted, and exaggerated account is given one 
day for the purpose of correcting it the next, 
with a new apocrypha, to be re-corrected on the 
day following ? 

The end of all these questions was, that I 
determined to go myself to the spot. I knew 
something of the locality, even of the very 
street; and I thought that, at all events, if the 
tale were substantially true, it would be worth 
while to trace it out; if it were principally false, 





I should get at the truth. I accordingly got 
into a cab and drove over to Lambeth; but J 
took care to alight two or three streets’ distance 
from the house I sought, and thence trudged 
forward on foot. 

Most people in London—at least those who 
take any interest in the less busy, and in the 
less aristocratic parts of the metropolis where 
mediocrity and inactivity vegetate—know Tran. 
som Street. It is what is called a “respectable 
street ;” that is, a street where there is only one 
public house and no pawnbrokers. It is nar. 
row, however, and dull, with the red houses 
rising, grenadier-like, close opposite to each 
other, as if they were about to fight the next 
moment. The buildings bear evidence of hay. 
ing been well smoked; and, very flimsily buil; 
at first, they have not acquired any appearance 
of additional stability from the crooked finger 
of Time having scraped out the mortar of the 
pointings. 

The first house I came to was that of Mr. Pig. 
gensdorff, described in the newspaper as “the 
German sausage-maker who lives at the cor- 
ner.” By the way, the journal had denied Mr. 
Piggensdorff his fair proportion, inasmuch as 
Mr. Piggensdorff dealt in dead pig in all its 
shapes; and looking in at his window at the 
number of dead hogs there ranged, I felt that 
@ man so accustomed to murder must have let 
a great number of little incidents escape hin. 
I therefore passed by his door, and soon saw a 
shop with a keg of Dutch butter on the step, a 
box of raisins in the window, and the name 
Golding in large letters over all. This was on 
the opposite side of the street; and next but one 
I perceived a public house, with a clap-board 
painted in blue and white upon the door-post, 
indicating that it was called the Checquers. 
Several people, principally men, were gossiping 
before that house; but a glance into Mrs. Gold- 
ing’s shop showed me metal more attractive 
than either her butter or her raisins. This was 
the coat of a police constable, with stiff collar 
and glazed hat, in the individual bearing which 
official signs I recognized an acquaintance. 
Constable Greenly, whom I now found to be 
no other than B 45 of the newspapers, had been 
employed by me more than once in some busi- 
ness matters, and had been well paid for his 
services. 

I accordingly walked across the street, en- 
tered Mrs. Golding’s shop, and accosted him. 
He was all deference and respect; for one of 
the principal members of great law firms is al- 
ways reverenced in the eyes of gentlemen of the 
police force, who look upon themselves as a sort 
of link between two professions less dissimilar 
than they seem at first sight—a sort of half-breed 
between the bar and the army. 

My first questions elicited from him and from 
Mrs. Golding (who was running over with mur- 
der) numerous details of what had occurred on 
their first entrance into the house, all of which 
tended to show that the newspaper account was 
substantially correct. My interest was now, 
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however, a good deal excited, and I asked 
Greenly whether it would be possible for me 
to go and examine the premises with my own 
eyes. 

” «Certainly, Sir, certainly,” he said; “I have 
got the key. The adjourned inquest is to meet 
at the Checquers in half an hour; but I can 
show you all the places before that. There is 
not much to see but the poor old lady herself. 
We let her lie till the jury had viewed the body, 
but after that, by permission of the coroner, we 
took her up and put her on the bed quite com- 
fortable.” 

Hang the fellow! what a ghastly idea of com- 
fort he had! 

We went over the street, Greenly lingering 
behind for a moment to tell Mrs. Golding that 
I was a great lawyer, and a very curious gentle- 
man, and he unlocked the street-door to give 
me admission. A number of loiterers round 
the door of the Checquers were darting after 
us to get in too; but Greenly, without words, 
warned them off by a mere Bow Street look, and 
shut the door in their faces. The parlors, the 
kitchens, ete., were all exactly as he had found 
them, with the exception of a chink of the win- 
dow-shutter being left open in each room. But 
he explained to me, and showed me exactly 
how each had been fastened; and it was very 
apparent that no one could have got out of the 
house that way, having nobody but a dead wo- 
man in it. Up stairs we next went, and there 
certainly the sight was horrible. The poor old 
woman had been stretched upon the bed in the 
front room in her elothes, and a sheet drawn 
over her as far as the neck; but a part of the 
ghastly wound was uncovered, and the ashy 
white face above seemed to bear still an ex- 
pression of pain and mortal terror. Then at 
the foot of the bed, partly dabbling a little piece 
of carpet which was stretched there, partly stain- 
ing the uncovered floor, was a great blotch of 
blood unwiped up, and indeed not yet quite 
dry. I felt all the dreadful character of the 
scene; but I am accustomed to sights which 
make men’s blood run cold, and I stood and 
gazed at the harsh, wan countenance, with its 
petrified expression of terror. I even lifted a 
part of the cap, and, in. doing so, brought part 
of the gray hair up with it. It had evidently 
been torn from the roots; and pointing out the 
fact to Greenly, I said, “There has been a ter- 
rible struggle before the deed was done.” 

“There has indeed, Sir. The poor old creat- 
ure died hard, I'll warrant,” said the policeman, 
with more feeling in his tone than I thought he 
would have displayed, “She would fight for 
her money, if not for her life.” 

“Robbery was the object, I suppose,” replied I. 

“Oh, that’scertain, Sir,” said Greenly. “They 
rummaged her pockets, and cleared out that 
cupboard, too. She had lots o’ money, I don’t 
doubt; for she was very stingy, the neighbors 
say, and we find she had a very good sum in 
long annuities—more to live on than she ever 
spent. They got a good haul up here, and that’s 





the reason, I suppose, they never went down 
stairs after the plate.” 

“But how could they get in and out ?” I asked, 
musing. ‘“ Were these windows shut too?” 

“All down, Sir,” answered Greenly. “It 
must have been people who knew the premises 
and the neighborhood well; and I'll tell you 
how it must have been done—there was no oth- 
er way to do it. You see the two windows in 
this room were not only down, but the spring 
bolts atop were fastened; but though the win- 
dow in the little back room looking into the yard 
was drawn down, the bolt was back. That was 
the only way any one could get in or could get 
out.” 

“What's the height ?” I asked. 

“Oh, twelve feet, I dare say, Sir,” said the 
policeman ; “ but that makes no difference. No- 
body could have jumped it; for the window was 
pulled down after them, and there is not room 
upon the sill for a cat to turn round. They 
must have had a ladder, got in by that window, 
robbed and murdered the poor old soul; then 
out again, closing the window to hide how they 
did it.” 

“Then there must have been collusion on the 
part of some of the neighbors,” I said; “for 
from the stairs I perceived that the yard is sur- 
rounded by houses.” 

“ Likely,” replied Greenly, laconically ; “but 
none of them will peach at present. I dare say 
they have had snacks, for in that closet, if the 
gossip be true, she kept a number of valuables 
well worth sharing.” 

I turned toward the closet and opened the 
door, which was unlocked and had the key in 
it. Not an article was left within. If it had 
really ever contained any thing, the sweep was 
clean and complete. I remarked, indeed, a 
splinter of wood lying on the floor, but where it 
came from I couldmot perceive, for there was 
no appearance of the door having been forcibly 
opened. 

I then went into the back room, where was a 
little bed and some women’s apparel lying about. 
I threw open and drew down the window, and 
found that it was very hard to move—more es- 
pecially to pulldown. ‘The mystery, in my eyes, 
became greater than ever; for I could hardly 
conceive it possible for any one standing on a 
ladder outside to close it completely. I then 
inquired if there was a trap-door leading to the 
roof. Greenly replied that there was, but it had 
been found secured by two bolts. 

It was now nearly time for the meeting of the 
coroner’s jury; and having carefully closed the 
house again, we went over to the Checquers. 
All the first part of the evidence was to the ef- 
fect stated in the first newspaper account. Very 
prolix narratives were given by the witnesses, 
and very absurd questions asked by the jury. 
Then came a world of gossip, to which I listened 
very attentively in the hope of finding a grain 
of corn in a bushel of chaff. Poor old Mrs. 
Reader, it seemed, was a widow of very penuri- 
ous and eccentric habits. None of the neigh- 
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bors had ever got into her house except acci- | 
dentally; and one old maiden lady, living on 
the second floor three doors off, declared that 
she was not fond of any living thing—not even 
acat. This evidence, however, was rebutted by 
others, who declared that she had a niece, of 
whom she was as fond as she could be of any 
thing—which, of course, implied some degree 
of fondness for something—and that this niece 
sometimes slept at her aunt’s house—some- 
times had been known to stay there for a week 
at a time. No one knew her name, or where 
she came from, or whither she went; but all 
agreed that she was a “very pretty, genteel 
young lady,” and quite gentle and civil-spoken 
when any one addressed her. She had some- 
times, too, been seen walking with a gentleman 
with black whiskers, ‘“‘ who seemed quite a gen- 
tleman.” " 

Upon this hint the coroner, who knew a lit- 
tle more than the jury, recalled Mrs. Golding, 
and inquired if she had remarked from her shop 
—which, it must be remembered, was very nearly 
opposite—any one enter or go out of Mrs. Read- 
er’s house on the day of the murder, 

Yes, she said, she had seen Miss Emily go in 
and come out twice that day. The first time 
she went in was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and then she came out in about half an 
hour. Mrs. Golding remembered it quite well, 
for she came across to change a five-pound note. 

All the detectives put their heads forward, 
for this five-pound note was evidently something 
to be hunted down from its infancy in the cra- 
dles of the Bank of England to the day of the 
murder, and thenceforward forever. 

But Mrs. Golding had more to tell, and she 
went on to state that about dusk Miss Emily 
came out of her aunt’s house, and went down 
the street. Mrs. Golding watched her in a pe- 
culiar manner. She did not go out to the door 
to watch; but her shop had been constructed, 
as if for the purpose of watching, with a project- 
ing front having a sort of elbow with a perpen- 
dicular row of panes in it, through which, when 
a head was advanced slanting from behind the 
counter, one could see all the way down the 
street. Through these panes, then, Mrs. Gold- 
ing had seen Miss Emily walk down almost as 
far as the shop of Mr. John Piggensdorff. There 
she was joined, or rather overtaken, by the gen- 
tleman with the black whiskers, who drew her 
arm through his, and they walked away together 
beyond the mortal ken of Mrs. Golding. Poor 
lady! she knew not what a storm of cross-ex- 
amination she was about to bring upon her head, 
or she would have held her tongue, I am sure. 
She was asked if Miss Emily was agitated when 
she came to change the note. She replied, yes, 
she thought she was a good deal flustered. ‘Then 
she was asked if she saw where the gentleman 
with the black whiskers came from before he 
joined Miss Emily. She declared that she did 
not, for she was looking after the young lady. 
Here she was solemnly reminded that she was 





upon her oath, and asked if she could swear that 


he had not come out of Mrs. Reader's house. 
To this she wisely rephed that she could not 
swear any thing of the kind, for she did not 
see where he came from. Then followed some 
five hundred questions, tending to elicit all she 
knew of Miss Emily and the gentleman with 
the black whiskers: what were their names, pro- 
fessions, and relationships; where they lived, 
and what they had to do with each other. The 
coroner and the jury both were sometimes very 
sharp with her, and at others very cajoling; but 
Mrs. Golding was accustomed to deal both in 
vinegar and soap, and on these points she could 
not and did not give any information. 

The last question was, “ Pray, ma’am, did you 
ever see Mrs. Reader after Miss Emily, as you 
call her, quitted the house ?” 

“TI never see her alive, Sir,” replied Mrs, 

Golding, “but I see her dead the next mom. 
ing.” 
At a late hour of the day the jury returned 
a verdict of willful murder against some person 
or persons unknown. They were wiser men 
than I thought them. 

In the mean time, the detectives had gathered 
in a knot round the door taking counsel to- 
gether, and I could see as I passed them, that 
they had already fixed upon the murderer in 
their own minds, and that the gentleman in the 
black whiskers was likely to be put to some in- 
convenience if he could be found in London o 
elsewhere. My conclusions in such cases are 
never so very rapid; for I have seen too many 
fatal errors committed to be very hasty. I be- 
lieve that at least one man out of every three 
who grace Horsemonger Lane or the debtors’ 
door at Newgate, are judicially murdered. | 
therefore left them to trace the history of the 
bank note, and dog the steps of their intended 
victim, and determined to make further inquiries 
for myself. I have said that I knew something 
of the very street, which occurred from my 
having a client who lived next door to the house 
of the murdered woman, and I thorghi that 
either from him, his wife, or family, I might 
obtain some information regarding Mrs. Reader 
more precise and definite than the mere gossip 
of the neighborhood. He was a tolerably well- 
informed man, somewhat soft and weak, who 
possessed a leasehold property, not very large 
but quite sufficient for a man in his station, 
which we used to manage for him. His wife 
was a shrew, who led him a terrible life I be- 
lieve, and he had two buxom daughters, very 
fond of ribbons and young officers in the army. 
His chief weakness was a desire to associate 
with persons above himself, and as he had a 
good deal of cunning, he contrived often very 
dextrously to conceal both his want of birth and 
his want of means to fit him for the society he 
affected. He gave himself out as a gentleman 
who had seen better days, but who had still 
enough left to give a friend a bottle of wine 
and take his daughters to the opera now and 
then. But I have remarked that he was very 
sullen when his sub-tenants did not pay up to 
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the day, and had some reason to believe that, 
like many another “ good-humored fellow” with 
his equals, he was a little inclined to be tyran- 
nical with those he could venture to bully. 

On knocking at the door, a somewhat sooty 
servant girl opened it and told me that Mr. 
Hartup was ill. He had not been able to get 
up for two days, she said. 

Mrs. Hartup, however, was at home, and 
into her presence I was ushered. 

“Tt was so unfortunate,” she said, “that 
Hartup was ill; he wanted to see me of all 
things about that horrid Mr. Lackfarthing, who 
had not paid his rent in March.” Hartup was 
determined to have the money, she assured 
me, and had that day talked of writing me a 
note to beg I would distrain. 

I quieted her evidently angry mood by telling 
her that the rent was paid, and handing her the 
money; and then, in the fullness of her heart, 
came out that Hartup would not give the girls 
the spring bonnets he had promised them, nor 
let them have a glass coach to go to the Hay- 
market theatre till the money was paid. “He 
has grown quite morose about it, I do declare,” 
said Mrs. Hartup. As soon as this aiair was 
settled I learned from the good lady a world of 
small facts concerning the poor old woman next 
door. All her eccentricities were detailed with 
a good deal of spite. I was told how she used 
to cook her own dinner and sweep her own 
room, though she was prodigiously rich. How 
she had refused to lend Mrs. Hartup only half- 
a-dozen silver spoons when she had a party, 
and the next day had given a golden sovereign 
to a beggarly Irishwoman, who lived in those 
horrid low buildings at the back, just because 
her husband had been sued for eleven and nine- 
pence in the Court of Requests—and Mrs. Hart- 
up added that she dared to say the Irishwoman 
or her husband had something to do with I 
know what. 

Sometimes we get at the end of a long thread 
in the midst of a confused ball of very insignifi- 
cant shreds, and I asked more about this Irish- 
woman; but I need not dwell upon what Mrs. 
Hartup said concerning her, for nothing came 
of it. Mrs. Hartup had only seen her twice in 
the house next door, once when she was there 
doing some clearing, and once when old Mrs. 
Reader fell down in a fit, and she and Hartup 
ran in out of Christian charity to help. 

I next went to the Irishwoman ; but I could 
make nothing out of her except that Miss Emily 
was the most darling girl in the world, and 
would break her heart when she heard what had 
happened to her poor aunt, for they doated on 
one another. But what Miss Emily’s surname 
was she either could not or would not tell; and 
the rest of her story, though voluble enough, and 
abundant too, and all in English, had better 
have been in Greek, for then I might have had 
some chance of understanding it. As it was, 
the parts and portions were confused, the pro- 
nouns were put to so many questionable uses, 
the interjections were so numerous, and the 





fragments were so disjointed that the meaning 
could only have been discovered by intuition 
which I did not possess. I thought I might 
perhaps find out something farther from her 
husband if I could see him; as he was out at 
his work, I wrote my address down and bade her 
tell him to call on me. It could but cost me 
half acrown. I did not see him then, however, 
nor for some time afterward; for on my return 
to my chambers I found a note waiting for me, 
which forced me to go immediately to Carlisle 
upon business of importance. It was speedily 
accomplished, and there being no railroads in 
those days, I took my place in the mail on my 
return. I hate traveling in a post-chaise alone. 
It is a sort of voluntary solitary confinement, for 
which the occasional conversations that we hold 
with the trees, and milestones, and hedgerows, 
as we whirl past them, afford no compensation. 
Dull and heavy is the man who can not extract 
some fun, some amusement, some interest, or 
some information from a journey in a mail 
coach, if he have not unfortunately the choice 
of all the four corners. 

On the present occasion I had, for a part of 
the way, two companions, a young gentleman 
and a young lady, both very good-looking peo- 
ple. She was as pretty a girl—quite young—as 
ever I saw in my life; and there was a look of 
tenderness—a sort of confiding, imploring look 
—especially when she called him Charles, which 
made me fancy they had not been long married. 

Youth is generally open-hearted ; and there 
is something in jolting and jumbling over hard 
roads that shakes open the doors of sympathy, 
if not very tight locked. We were soon in full 
conversation. I could tell them a good deal 
about the country through which we were pass- 
ing, and the remarkable places by which we 
passed, of which they were quite ignorant. 
Among other facts, I informed them that we 
were going, in a reverse sense, over the road 
which foolish young people sometimes took to- 
ward the too famous Gretna Green; and being 
somewhat given to moralizing, I added some 
sage remarks upon the imprudence and danger 
of such trips. My young lady colored a good 
deal, and, after a profound silence of a moment 
or two, the young gentleman answered, some- 
what sternly, “General truths are rarely with- 
out exceptions. I can conceive circumstances, 
Sir, in which that which you stigmatize as im- 
prudent and improper, and which is really so in 
most cases, would not only be prudent and right, 
but absolutely necessary. What would you say 
if a young lady had a father, a well-intentioned 
but very violent man, married to a second wife, 
who made his house intolerable to his daughter, 
and, having forced her to seek another home as 
a governess, compelled her to remain there, 
when she knew that she was daily subject, if 
not to temptation, to insult and importunity, 
while an old and devoted friend was seeking 
her hand, and unable to obtain her parent’s con- 
sent ?” 

I saw I had made a little mistake, and, an- 
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swering quietly, ‘‘ What you say is quite true ; 
general truths are never without exceptions,” I 
turned the conversation to other subjects. 

At night I lost my two companions, who re- 
mained behind at a town on the road; but I 
picked up two stout manufacturers, who, if they 
were not quite as interesting, served to fill up 
the space in the coach somewhat more largely. 

Two days of very active business succeeded 
my arrival in town. I had no time for any 
thing but to read and write dull papers. But 
on the evening of the second day, after I had 
dined, I put on my slippers, and, always liking 
to be aware of what is passing around me, I 
took up the public journals, which had accumu- 
lated during my absence, to make up for lost 
time. Ihad gone on about half an hour, when 
once more my eyes were attracted by a para- 
graph, headed “ Mysterious Occurrence in Lam- 
beth, Apprehension of the supposed Murder- 
ers.” Irun my eye down the article, and soon 
found that, as I had anticipated, the suspicions 
of the police had fixed at once upon the mur- 
dered woman’s niece, Miss Emily, and the gen- 
tleman with black whiskers; that they had been 
traced and apprehended with a considerable 
sum of money in their possession, and, what 
was still more important, some of the jewelry 
known to have belonged to the unfortunate Mrs. 
Reader. 

I had not read the whole story, and only 
gathered that they had been subjected to an ex- 
amination at which no one appeared to advise 
them, and had then been remanded for further 
examination, when my servant came to inform 
me that a man named Patrick Monaghan de- 
sired to see me immediately, I remembered 
the man’s name at once as the husband of the 
Irishwoman to whom Mrs. Reader had given a 
sovereign in a moment of difficulty, and I order- 
ed him to be admitted. He seemed to be a 
very respectable man, and much more clear- 
headed than his puzzle-brained little wife ; but 
he was in a great state of agitation. His ob- 
ject, however, was to induce me to go at once 
to see Mr. Marchmont, the accused man, in the 
prison to which he had been remanded. 

“Faith, Sir, if you don’t go,” said the good 
man, “they'll murther him intirely, and purty 
Miss Emily too; that they will do, and you'll 
see it. The very magistrate his self told them 
they’d better have counsel; and I just got to 
speak a word to them—all fair before the con- 
stables, as they were taking them out—and told 
them how kind your honor had been, and ad- 
vised them to send for you; and Mr. March- 
mont, God bless him! said, ‘ Very well, Pat.’ ” 

I looked at my watch. There was just time 
to get in before the regulated hours would have 
excluded me, and away I went in a hackney 
cabriolet. The preliminaries were speedily got 
through, and I was admitted to my new clients’ 
cell. 

I must not say that I was surprised to see my 
traveling companion on the Carlisle road; a 
sort of instinct had forewarned me; but oh! 





how changed he was. ‘The situation in which 
he was placed seemed totally to have overpow. 
ered and confounded him. I was very glad of 
it; for, to one accustomed to watch emotions 
and their results, small signs are of great im. 
portance. No stage trick, no affectation, hard- 
ly any hypocrisy, unless long practiced and con- 
summate, can have any effect on the opinion of 
a jailer, if he be a man of common penctration 
and observation. The best trial in the world 
would be to have for a jury a dozen of honest 
turnkeys—if it were possible to find them—and 
let them secretly watch a prisoner for a couple 
of hours in his cell, without any other-evidence 
whatever. My life for it, their verdict would be 
a just one. 

I was glad to sce Mr. Marchmont so utterly 
confounded by his situation. Had he done the 
deed, he must have been in some degree pre- 
pared for all the consequences, 

He knew me directly, and seemed quite re- 
joiced to see me; but it was some time before 
I could get him to talk calmly. He continnal- 
ly recurred to his Emily, and spoke of the agony 
she must feel, and the horror of her being sepa- 
rated from him, and confined in a dreadful cell 
like that; and he railed a good deal against the 
law, which would not allow two people accused 
of the same crime to communicate with each 
other, so that their mutual explanations might 
make things clear to the mind of each which 
were otherwise obscure, 

“It is to prevent them, my dear Sir,” I said, 
“from concocting together such a story as would 
frustrate the ends of justice.” 

“Don’t you think, if they were guilty, they 
would do that beforehand ?” he asked. 

“Not always,” I answered, “and in the law 
a little wrong must sometimes be done to attain 
a great right.” 

“Tn the law of man,” he answered, “ not in 
the law of God.” 

When once I got him to argue, I soon con- 
trived to quiet him, at least into a reasonable 
state, and I then pointed out to him that if I 
were to defend him, he must tell me every thing 
in perfect sincerity and truth. 

“Thave nothing to tell,” he exclaimed, almost 
petulantly. “I told every thing I knew before 
the magistrates. It is just a week ago last Tues- 
day, that EmilyandI set out. Her situation had 
become intolerable. Her father being complete- 
ly under the rule of his termagant wife, the only 
place where she could see me was at her aunt’s, 
good old Mrs. Reader, who was ever our fast 
friend; and it was with her consent—indeed, 
by her advice—that we determined to go off and 
be married. She told us that she would not live 
long, she knew—that Emily should have all she 
possessed, and that in the mean time she would 
help me in my profession, so that I need not 
care whether I got any thing with my wife or not. 
I told her that I did not care so long as I was 
able to maintain her even in perfect obscurity. 
Emily hesitated for some time from fear of her 
father ; but it was Mrs. Reader herself who re- 
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moved her scruples. She did every thing for 
us; for she was the kindest-hearted, most liber- 
al woman in the world in great things; and 
gave us two hundred pounds to set us off in 
life.” 

“That will account for the money,” I said, 
‘but how about these jewels which I find men- 
tioned ?” 

“T can tell nothing about them,” he answered 
at once. “Emily said before the magistrates 
to-day, she could tell nothing either. We did 
not know they were in the trunk at all till it was 
searched; for we had not opened that one since 
we wentaway. But, sure enough, there was the 
case with the emerald necklace at the very bot- 
tom. But it is all nonsense to accuse the dear 
girl of murdering an aunt, whom she loved like 
a mother, on that account; for I can prove that 
I saw Mrs. Reader after Emily left her, and then 
she was quite well.” 

“How can you prove it ?” I asked. 

“T can swear to it,” he answered. “TI told 
the magistrate all about it this morning. It 
was arranged that we should go down to Ber- 
wick by sea, and then cross the country to 
avoid all pursuit. Mrs. Reader was afraid of 
our being seen going from her house, and so, 
just before dusk, Emily was to walk down the 
street and I was then to join her. The trunks 
had been sent down to the wharf the day be- 
fore. I could not refrain from stopping one 
moment to thank the good old lady and wish 
her good-by. But she hurried me off after the 
dear girl, and I heard her lock and bolt the 
loor. I ean swear all this, and that must ex- 
culpate Emily at least.” 

I was obliged to confound all such hopes by 
telling him that the one could not be a witness 
for the other; and then his countenance fell 
indeed. He sat for several minutes in pro- 
found and gloomy silence, and did not even 
seem to hear the questions that I addressed to 
him. But this desponding mood had a salu- 
tary effect. They banished the sort of hasty 
irritation, which had mingled with other feel- 
ings, and taught him to look the difficulties and 
dangers that surrounded both himself and his 
young wife in the face with a firmer and more 
steady eye. He then entered into all the de- 
tails of the past fortnight with far greater pre- 
cision and regularity than I had expected from 
the commencement of our interview. The nar- 
rative was simple, clear, and probable; but at 
length the case presented itself thus: Mrs. 
Reader had been murdered some time between 
half-past six at night and daylight the next 
morning. Nobody, as far as had been yet 
shown, had been in the house, or at the house, 
during the whole day but Emily and himself. 
The former had been there all day; he had 
been there at half-past six or a quarter to 
seven. Emily had quitted the house in a some- 
what private manner before him, and he had 
followed, joined her, and eloped with her. 
When apprehended, a larger sum of money had 
been found upon them than they could show 









had been received from any other person than 
Mrs. Reader, and a case, containing an emerald 
necklace, known to have been the property of 
the murdered woman, had been found in one 
of their trunks, which neither could account 
for. The aspect of the affair was very formid- 
able, and I doubted not that several other little 
links in the chain of evidence would be brought 
forward and render it more formidable still. 

Nevertheless, I did not in the least doubt the 
truth of Mr. Marchmont’s story ; but, hitherto, 
every body had been seeking for proofs against 
him, and no one for him. That was my busi- 
ness; but I fairly confess I did not know where 
to look for them, I questioned him as closely 
as possible in regard to every particular; but I 
could extract nothing on which to hang a rea- 
sonable hope of defense against the presump- 
tive proofs against him and his poor young 
wife, The only fact which afforded a glimmer- 
ing was, that his portmanteau and Emily’s two 
trunks had been left at Mrs. Reader’s for two 
days, and sent by her to the Berwick smack, or 
packet-boat, which conveyed them to Scotland. 
If I could find out the man who conveyed them, 
I might build up something like a probability in 
their favor. But I know juries too well to trust 
to slender proofs of innocence. Juries never 
remember that it is proof of guilt they are to ob- 
tain before they convict, not proofs of innocence 
before they condemn. A sort of Aristides feel- 
ing possesses them the moment they enter the 
jury-box: they make a vanity of it—a self-con- 
ceit; and knowing themselves to be as weak as 
water, they try to harden themselves into ill. 
They read the newspapers, too; and into their 
soft clay the impress of the type stamps marks 
that are indelible. 

I suppose he saw that I looked very grave ; 
for after a somewhat long pause, he exclaimed, 
“Good God! You can not think there is 
really any danger ?” 

It was necessary to tell him that there was; 
and I can not attempt to describe the state into 
which this mere expression of opinion threw 
him. Hitherto, it was evident, what had prin- 
cipally oppressed him was the sense of disgrace 
attendant upon his situation, with a sort of in- 
dignation at being treated as a culprit, and sep- 
arated from his poor young wife. But now 
other feelings succeeded, and dark and terrible 
phantasms of the future, I could see, rose thick 
and horrible before his eyes. 

No time was to be lost. I could not stay to 
console or cheer him, even if I had possessed 
the means. From his cell I went to that of 
Emily, It is strange: she was infinitely more 
calm. She had a hope and ao trust that no- 
thing could shake. She was very glad to sce 
me; but she repeated more than once, “God 
will defend us! But if it be his will that we 
suffer innocent, his will be done.” 

I made her give me her own story without 
suggestion or question. It was precisely that 
of Charles Marchmont; and the perfect coin- 
cidence determined at once one part of my 
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course. I promised both that I would be with 
them before the magistrates on the following 
day, and then set out to search for the man 
who had carried their baggage to the vessel, 
never doubting that he was no other than my 
friend, Patrick Monaghan. The faithful fel- 
low was not far to seek. I found him outside 
of the jail, waiting to see me come out. But I 
had deceived myself. He had not conveyed 
the baggage, and knew not who had. I went 


with him to Lambeth; I inquired all round the 
neighborhood. No one could give me any in- 
formation; and I returned home tired to death, 
and in a very uncomfortable state of mind. 

On my table I found a note, saying, 


“Dear Srr—Papa would be very glad if you 
would call upon him directly. He is quite sick, 
and has got the blues. He fancies he is dying, 
and, I believe, wants to make his will. Mam- 
ma says it is all stuff; but as he has told me to 
write, I am forced to inflict the trouble of read- 
ing this from Yours sincerely, 

“ Jur1a Bessy Hartvr.” 


I am afraid I swove; but making a memo- 
randum to send a clerk the following day, I 
went to bed. 

The next morning before daybreak I was at 
work again. An advertisement, coupled with 
promise of reward, for the man who carried 
the baggage, was drawn up; every particular of 
the story, as told by Mr. and Mrs. Marchmont, 
was reduced to writing, the facts arranged and 
classified, and compared with the imperfect 
statements of the newspaper. The case looked 
very black. True, links were wanting in the 
chain of circumstantial evidence against the 
prisoners, but the minds both of magistrates 
and juries, like electric fire, have a habit of 
jumping from point to point, if they be not too 
far apart; and many a man has been hanged 
in the gap between doubt and certainty. 

At the appointed hour I was in Street 
office. The presiding magistrate and I were 
old acquaintances, and I had a moment’s chat 
with him before the case was called on. It was 
a rather slack day. 

“So you have to appear for the two young 
Marchmonts,” said his worship. (I nodded.) 
“What do you think of their affair?” 

“ As innocent as you are.” 

He wrinkled up his snout with a sort of cyn- 
ical grin, and asked, “ Sincere ?” 

“On my word of honor,” I answered. 

“Looks bad,” said he, in a doubting tone. 

“Very,” I said; “but you'll find me right. 
I don’t meddle with such things usually, but 
when I do I am sure.” 

The prisoners were here brought into court, 
and I took my place close to them. The exam- 
ination was about to begin; but I begged to be 
heard, and requested that the case against each 
should be investigated separately. The magis- 
trate asked for what reason; and I replied, 
“Because I think the cause of justice will be 
served thereby. These two interesting young 





persons have each a statement to make. They 
can not be witnesses for each other; but the 
coincidence or discrepancy of their accounts 
afford a kind of evidence which must have its 
weight in any court. Believing them to be per. 
fectly innocent of the crime charged against 
them, instead of advising them, as is very cus. 
tomary, to reserve their defense, I have desired 
them each to tell his own tale here, with the 
full knowledge that whatever they say may be 
used against them with whatever ingenuity 
legal acumen can supply. But truth is great 
and will prevail, and therefore I now counsel 
them to tell the whole truth.” 

The magistrate had nothing to object but 
that the proposed course would occupy a good 
deal of time; but I did not mind spoiling his 
ride in the park, and I prevailed. Emily and 
Charles told their tale simply and well, entered 
into all the minute details, which could not all 
have been concerted, and accounted for their 
whole time but one fatal hour, which was not 
very clearly made out. I understood well that 
the last hour of their stay in London had been 
one of agitation; and at all events the appear- 
ance of sincerity and the perfect similarity of 
the statements made, did them good with the 
court. 

I should otherwise never have got another 
remand, for the evidence against them was very 
telling. The five-pound note which Emily had 
changed on the day of the elopement, had been 
traced to the possession of the murdered wo- 
man. And Mrs. Golding recollected that though 
she was accustomed to see Mrs. Reader once or 
twice every day from her shop window, either 
opening the door or looking out of her bedroom, 
she had remarked on the day in question she 
had never beheld her at all, and wondered what 
had become of the good woman. Thus the ex- 
act period at which the murder had been com- 
mitted was extended to a very indefinite space. 
It might have been even before the five-pound 
note was changed. 

The magistrate, rubbing his spectacles, asked 
what would be the good of remanding them. 
He might as well commit them for trial, he 
thought; for he believed it must come to that 
in the end. 

I replied that I trusted it would not; that to 
two young persons in their position a trial for 
murder was in itself a punishment which, if 
they were innocent, they might well be spared ; 
that only having heard of the case on the pre- 
ceding night, I had not had time to seek evi- 
dence to rebut the testimony offered against my 
clients; but that I doubted not, if two days 
were allowed me, I should be able to make the 
defense so clear that a discharge must follow. 
Upon the understanding that I sincerely did 
entertain such an expectation, I obtained a re- 
mand, and left the court just half an hour be- 
fore my time of dinner. My clerk was waiting 
for me in the passage of the Police Office with 
one of those business faces which I hate to see 
him wear when I am tired and hungry. 
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“Jf you please, Sir’— he began, but I cut 
him short, saying, “‘Come to me after dinner, 
Mr. Tyson. I shall have a great deal to do to- 
night; but if the world were bursting, I must have 
afew minutes to eat and a few minutes to think.” 

Only, Sir”— persisted Mr. Tyson ; but I broke 
away, and got home. 

Before I had half peeled a pear after dinner, 
pertinacious Mr. ‘Tyson was in the room; and, 
to stop his mouth, I made him sit down and take 
a glass of wine. It was down in a moment, and 
then he told me that, according to my orders, he 
had been to see Mr. Hartup, but that Mr. Hartup 
desired to see me, and would consult with no one 
else. “He is very bad, Sir—can’t last long.” 

“Pooh! he is a hypochondriacal fool,” I an- 
swered, peevishly. 

“But the doctor has told him he is dying, 
Sir,” said Mr. Tyson; “and told me so too.” 

“Well, you can draw a will as well as I can, 
Mr. Tyson,” I said; “his property does not ex- 
tend to the Hebrides, nor require as accurate a 
description as a Geographical Survey.” 

“J suspect, Sir, his affairs are a little com- 
plicated,” said Mr. Tyson, dryly. “ He has been 
taking up money, I know, and I fancy has got 
intobad hands. His daughters are very expens- 
ive; and he won’t let his wife come near him.” 

The argument was somewhat disjointed, but 
it was conclusive. ‘Well, I will go,” I said; 
“but, in the mean time, you must attend to 
some other matters,” and I made some notes of 
various things to be done, one of which was to 
send for the constable, Greenly—now, by the 
way, promoted to the rank of sergeant. 

I then traveled over to Lambeth, in a per- 
plexed and truly desponding mood. The sights 
of London streets at night never raise my spir- 
its; the great goggle eyes of the lamps looking 
in at the windows of the cab as I rolled down 
the Haymarket, and through Charing Cross and 
Parliament Street, offended me by their im- 
pertinent stare; the groups of bad women and 
worse men grieved me; and even the fools with 
cigars in their mouths, and children training up 
to viee, and wretched members of Parliament, 
annoyed me. 

But I was soon there, and soon disentangled 
from noisy Mrs. Hartup and the two young wo- 
men in tears, and up stairs to Mr. Hartup’s 
room on the first floor. It was not the room he 
had formerly occupied, and in which I had once 
seen him. This seemed a retreat set apart for 
himself from the eternal vibration of Mrs. Hart- 
up’s tongue. It was the front room, and the 
largest; but the bed was evidently constructed 
for one. I found myself at once in the presence 
of the doctor, the nurse, and the sick man; for 
Mrs. Hartup had told me previously that her 
husband was very “morose”—it was a favorite 
word of hers—and would hardly let any of his 
family come near him. The doctor was a very 
sage-looking man of about fifty; the nurse was 
a still sager-looking woman, five or six years 
older. The sick man was a very unpleasant- 
looking specimen of a living corpse. I saw at 
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once that his peril had not been overstated. He 
had been a stout man—though not corpulent— 
with a face on which a good number of red spots 
had been partially concealed by a general rubi- 
cundity of visage. Now the predominant hue 
was a livid white, on which the once red spots 
lay in blotches of bluish purple. The lips were 
pale and bloodless, the nose pinched, the eyes 
hollow, and the cheeks fallen in. There was 
clearly no great time to be lost. 

He felt that it was so, though he was strong 
enough to turn sharply in his bed, and say he 
was glad I had come, and add a few words about 
my not coming sooner. His tone was rude and 
unpleasant; but one can not resent the incivil- 
ities of a dying man, and I simply replied, ““ My 
good Sir, it was impossible for me to come 
before; but do not let us waste words. Only 
inform me what it is you want.” 

“ Ask him if I am dying,” said Mr. Hartup, 
pointing to the doctor. 

I put the question, and the doctor—never 
having spoke straightforwardly in his life—was 
entering into various pros and cons, when the 
voice of Mr. Hartup sounded again through the 
room, like a groan in acave. “Am I dying, or 
am I not?” he said. 

“Why, to speak the truth, I think you are,” 
answered the doctor, advancing to the bedside ; 
“at all events, my dear Sir, it is a safe precau- 
tion to make your will. No man ever died a 
day sooner for making his will.” 

“D—n the will!” said Mr. Hartup vehe- 
mently; “ how long do you think I can last?” 

‘* Perhaps an hour,” said the doctor, with his 
fingers on the pulse. 

“ An hour!” said the dying man, with a tone 
full of horror. “ An hour!” 

But then he paused, and seemed to wander a 
little. “Let me see,” he said: “Union Street 
—that’s seventeen minutes: and back—that’s 
seventeen minutes more—I’ll wait ten minutes. 
Put those people out of the room, will you.” 

The last words were addressed to me; and I 
accordingly insinuated to the doctor and the 
nurse that they had better leave me alone with 
my client, at the same time begging both to re- 
main below, in case of need. 

“ When the room was clear, and I had drawn 
a table, with pen and ink and paper, to the bed- 
side, a profound silence succeeded. I waited 
for full five minutes, until the silence grew op- 
pressive, and then I said, “My good Sir, you 
had better go on. The instrument may take 
some time to write. Your affairs are somewhat 
complicated, I believe.” 

He was still silent, and I looked at his face, 
thinking he might have died or become speech- 
less. He was lying motionless, it is true, but 
the whole face showed life—painful, anxious 
life. Even the glassy eyes, turned up toward 
the ceiling, were full of intense and bitter 
thought. 

At length he turned partly on his side, and 
said, “ Now write—‘ I, Samuel Hartup, do here- 
by declare and certify—'” 
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“That is not the usual form,” I said. 

“ Put it down—put it down!” hecried. “ ‘I, 
Samuel Hartup, do hereby declare and certify 
that I alone, and no other, did kill the old wo- 
man, Reader, at eleven o'clock of the night 
of’ * 

“Good God!” I exclaimed; “how could 
that be ?” 

“ Put your hand between the sacking and the 
palliasse,” said the dying man; “higher up— 
here—take out the key.” 

I put my hand in, and could clearly feel sev- 
eral things, I knew not at the time what; but 
among the first I found a key, which I drew 
forth and looked at. 

“There — there,” said the unhappy man, 
“take it, and open that cupboard.” 

He pointed to a door on his right hand as 
the bed stood, which a moment’s thought showed 
me must exactly correspond on that side with 
the cupboard I had examined in Mrs. Reader's 
house; and waiting for no further direction, I 
opened the doer. In the bottom was a pile of 
rubbish, with a plasterer’s hammer and hatchet. 
The shelves which had once been in the cup- 
board had all been removed; the plaster and 
the single row of bricks which separated the two 
houses had been worked through from the mass 
of the chimney to the other side of the closet 
next the partition. Plain boards appeared be- 


yond, forming the back of the closet in Mrs. 
Reader’s house ; and now, comprehending all, 


I doubted not that those boards would be remov- 
able by atouch. But it was of the utmost im- 
portance to obtain a full confession; and sup- 
pressing every indication of surprise, curiosity, 
or horror, I returned to the bedside, saying, 
“T see now; what am I to write next?” 

He did not answer the question directly, but 
he said, “I did not intend to kill her; on my 
life and soul, I did not. She used to go into 
the kitchen late at night to wash up the cups 
and spoons, and I had no notion she was in the 
room. So I just pulled back the two middle 
boards, and was helping myself to the things as 
I had done the night before, when she made a 
dart at me, knocked down the middle shelf, and 
got me by the neck. She gave one scream, and 
I knew it was all over if I let her give many 
more; so I stopped her screaming.” 

“What with?” I asked. 

“A knife she had in her own hand,” he an- 
ewered; “put it all down, and don’t ask me 
questions. You'll find the knife with the rest 
of the things. It was all done in a minute; but 
I thought, as it was done, I might as well have 
the benefit, and I brought in the light, and 
cleared that room pretty well, putting up the 
boards again and fastening them with the new 
nails. But what good was it? I staved off 
Dixon, the tax-gatherer, by sending him down 
twenty sovereigns. That's all it has done! 
What good has it done?” 

“What good, indeed,” I said, mournfully; 
“and what could drive you to such an act?” 

“My wife,” he answered, bitterly; “my two 
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daughters. But mind, mind, mind. They know 
nothing of it. It was by their constant craving 
for money. They nearly drove me mad. Mrs, 
Hartup must have this, Julia must have that, 
Octavia must have the other thing. I told them 
I could not do it—that they were ruining me. 
But it was like pouring water on sand. They 
never seemed to comprehend that a hundred 
pounds was nota thousand. IfI spoke of econ. 
omy, Mrs. Hartup sulked and declared she was 
the most economical wife ever known; asked 
if she did not work her fingers to the bone to 
make the girls look decent with nothing at all, 
and talked of Mrs. Jones’s fine cloak or Mr. 
Smith’s beautiful vail. If I refused them any 
thing, they all looked injured for three or four 
days; and so they made me—mark—they made 
me first, an insolvent debtor, and then a robber, 
and then a murderer; and now I am here, and 
they must go to the work-house when the breath 
is out of my body. Have you got it all down? 
Tell them that’s all the will I have to make. 
Where are you going? I won't be given up; 
I won’t be taken to jail!” 

“No fear, no fear, unfortunate man,” I 
said. “But it is necessary that this confes. 
sion should be witnessed, and, if possible, cer- 
tified by a magistrate. There are two young 
innocent creatures now in prison on the charge 
of having committed the crime you perpe- 
trated.” 

“'That’s hard,” he said; but without waiting 
for discussion, I went out and called the doctor 
and the nurse. The former came up three steps 
at a time; but before I had whispered three 
words to him and we had re-entered the sick- 
room, a great change had taken place. Wheth. 
er the fear of being apprehended and commit- 
ted to prison had shaken the hour-glass, or 
whether the exertion of speaking had been too 
great, I know not; but the wretched man’s eyes 
were rolling convulsively in his head. 

“ Stay,” said the doctor, “stay #* and pouring 
something into a glass—I know not what—he 
applied it to the dying man’s lips. It revived 
him for a moment; and pointing to the paper 
I had written, I asked, “Is all this true? Did 
you kill Mrs. Reader in the way you have told 
me?” 

He gazed at me intently for a moment, and 
then answered, “I did; and her death has killed 
me. [I lay in bed at first from fear, but I am 
dying now, no mistake—Colonel Jenkins— 
that’s my friend Colonel Jenkins of the . 
What's trumps? That’s good Champagne— 
imported it myself. Try the hock, Colonel—” 

All was still. 

There was a tremendous outcry in the house 
when the nurse, running down, told that the 
husband and the father was gone. All those 
who had received him flew up to mourn, or to 
affect mourning. I gave a little way to the 
semblance of grief, but then I put them all out 
of the room, and sent—-not for an undertaker— 
but for a police officer. Him I put in posses- 
sion of the room, and made him search the bed. 
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Between the sacking and the palliasse, where I 
had found the key, we discovered all that was 
needed to confirm the confession, and Emily 
and her husband were liberated. It was not, 
however, till more than a year after that any 
one discovered how the emeralds had been 
placed in the trunk where they were found. 
As has been said, the baubles were shut up in 
an old-fashioned case. Beneath them was some 
cotton, and beneath the cotton was a bank-bill 
for a hundred pounds, together with a scrap of 
paper in Mrs. Reader’s handwriting, telling her 
niece that the jewels had belonged to her grand- 
mother, and that she, Mrs. Reader, having al- 
ways intended them for her dear girl, had put 
them into the trunk while it was left at her 
house. Emily remembered having left the keys 
for a whole day with her aunt, and doubtless 
the good lady had expected to give her niece 
an agreeable surprise. It had well-nigh proved 
a fatal one. 
THE REVEREND SYDNEY SMITH.* 
— twelve or thirteen years ago, a portion 
of the press of this country had a great 
deal to say about a certain slanderer, who had 
had the unpardonable impudence to criticise 
the financial policy of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and to desire that the interest on the 
bonds which he held might be paid. The wish 
was singular, no doubt, and the manner of urg- 
ing it preposterous; but as, since then, Penn- 
sylvania has good-naturedly deferred to com- 
mon usage, by liquidating her debts, and the 
“slanderer” has lately paid the one he owed 
to nature, it may be safe to mention his name 
without flying into a passion. The popular 
wrath has been cooling these twelve years, and 
can not burn very fiercely now. Minos and 
Rhadamanthus have long since passed sentence 
on the insolent bondholder; Philadelphia may. 
console herself with the reflection that a special 
fire has certainly been lit for his punishment; 
and, with the rest of the country, she can now 
afford to waive her resentment, and do justice 
to the most eminent wit and one of the noblest 
minds of the present century. Whatever the 
sacrifice of feeling may cost, it is fairly due on 
other grounds; for the Life and Correspondence 
of Sydney Smith, now first published, abundant- 
ly confirm the impression produced by his Es- 
says, namely, that no eminent Englishman of 
the present day has done fuller justice to, or 
expressed warmer regard or deeper respect for 
the United States, than the author of the Peti- 
tion to Congress on Pennsylvania Repudiation. 
The whole tenor of his writings—save on that 
one topic—bears out his emphatic assurance in 
a private letter to Jeffrey: “I am to the full as 
much a Philo-Yankeeist as you are. I doubt if 
there ever was an instance of a new people con- 
ducting their affairs with so much wisdom, or if 








* A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith, by his 
pe Lady Hottann: with a selection from his Let- 
as thee ited by Mrs. Austin. In two volumes. New 
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there ever was such an extensive scene of hu- 
man happiness and prosperity.” Had he pos- 
sessed a more intimate acquaintance with Amer- 
ican society, or a less contented disposition, he 
might have found in his own career still more 
cogent reasons for preferring the Yankee world 
to his own. 

He was fortunate in his parentage—that is to 
say, his father appears to have been a sensible 
man, and was able to afford him a first-rate 
education. Triumphs at school secured him a 
fellowship at college, worth some $500 a year, 
with which, after the usual studies, and a trip 
to France—where he figured as “le citoyen 
Smit, membre affilié au Club des Jacobins de 
Mont Villiers’—he settled down to a small cu- 
racy in Salisbury Plain. His parish was poor 
and wild; and the parson often dined off a plate 
of potatoes seasoned with catchup ; but he had 
the art of making friends, and the Squire en- 
gaged him to travel with his son. They “put 
into Edinburgh,” as he says, “in stress of pol- 
itics,” all Europe being at war; and having no- 
thing particular on his hands, he started the 
Edinburgh Review, in company with Brougham, 
Jeffrey, Horner, and others. 

The idea was a very simple one. Enormous 
abuses had overgrown State, Church, Society, 
and Letters; every thing was wrong, from the 
policy of the king to the treatment of chimney- 
sweeps and the prevailing taste in literature. 
These young men—brimful of vigor, learning, 
and ambition—undertook to set matters right, 
and the engine they wrought with was the Re- 
view. Under what difficulties they began the 
task, how well they succeeded, what radical re- 
forms they carried, and what reputation they 
achieved, can not be described here, and indeed 
are pretty well known. Sydney Smith, as vig- 
orous as Brougham himself, and as clear-sighted 
as Horner, brought to the work a faculty which 
none of his associates possessed—keen and 
sparkling wit. Most of the reviewers were 
Scotchmen, and “ it requires,” says he, “a sur- 
gical operation to get a joke into a Scotch un- 
derstanding. Their only idea of wit, or wut, as 
they call it, is laughing immoderately at stated 
intervals.” ‘The English curate was the most 
mirth-provoking of writers. He could not help 
being funny. To him, even such subjects as 
disease and death had their comical side. If 
he spoke of taxation, or the poor-rates, or coun- 
sel for prisoners, he made his hearers laugh 
while he convinced them. His political essays 
are more amusing than most men’s jokes. It 
wanted little that he should have kept his con- 
gregation in a roar with his sermons. Such a 
man, interleaved with the profound thinkers of 
Buccleugh Place, appeared the brightest of the 
cluster, and was certainly more read than any 
other. To his dear friend Jeffrey he was a 
striking contrast. Jeffrey was cold, critical, 
skeptical. Smith mimicked his habit of dispar- 
aging every thing, and gave out that he had 
been heard to say: “Confound the solar sys- 
tem! bad light—planets too distant—pestered 
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with comets—feeble contrivance : could make a 
better with ease!” The witty parson, on the 
contrary, was an optimist; encouraged specu- 
lation on all subjects, had a firm belief in the 
excellence of the world and of mankind, and 
found much to praise where Jeffrey saw no- 
thing to spare. Mackintosh, another famous 
member of the corps, was equally unlike Smith. 
He was a gigantic mind, accustomed to deal 
with the greatest subjects, and incapable of re- 
ducing his visual focus. “If he had to write on 
pepper,” says Sydney, “he would say, ‘ Pepper 
may philosophically be described as a dusty and 
highly-pulverized seed of an Oriental fruit, an 
article rather of condiment than diet, which, 
dispersed lightly over the surface of food, with 
no other rule than the caprice of the consumer, 
communicates pleasure rather than affords nu- 
trition, and by adding a tropical flavor to the 
gross and succulent viands of the north, ap- 
proximates the different regions of the earth, 
explains the objects of commerce, and justifies 
the industry of man.’” Smith himself used the 
plainest and briefest language; always went 
straight to the point, without preface or circum- 
locution; wrote without stopping to think or 
erase; and never seemed to care about words, 
so his thought was rendered. 

He staid long enough in Edinburgh to edit 
a couple of numbers of the Review, then left it 
to Jeffrey, and went off to England to marry. 
He had given it as his opinion that a bishop 
could not marry; “for,” he asked, “how can 
he flirt? The most he can say is, ‘I will meet 
youn the vestry after service!’” So, to pro- 
vide against episcopal accidents, he took unto 
himself a wife—a Miss Pybus—when the slen- 
derest church preferment would have been a 
gain to him. Six silver spoons, much the worse 
for wear, were the bride’s dower. Miss Pybus’s 
mother had presented her daughter with a neck- 
lace; this the happy couple sold, bought linen 
and a little furniture; the balance, together 
with Smith’s little savings, were his whole for- 
tune, and of this one hundred pounds were 
given to a distressed lady, and forty to a young 
literary man. A tutorship at Edinburgh kept 
the wolf from the door for a year or two; then 
to London, where the kindness of a generous 
friend procured for him the preachership of the 
Foundling Hospital, with a magnificent salary 
of $250 a year. He tried, but vainly, to obtain 
permission to preach in a small chapel then 
used by a Dissenter; the Tories were in power, 
and there was no mercy for the Edinburgh re- 
viewer. His letter on this occasion to the cler- 
gyman with whom the power of licensing him 
resided, shows how precarious were his circum- 
stances: ‘‘ My pretensions” [in point of ability, 
zeal, ete.] ‘must, of course, be judged by oth- 
ers. But of my situation in life (as I am the 
only judge of it), I hope you will allow me to 
say a few words. I am a married man, with 
two children, and, as I am young, my family 
may increase; I have a very small fortune” [it 
was sixty pounds a year], “no preferment, nor 





any friends who are likely to give me any. Tl. 
chapel where I preach will soon be sold. 

It is not for want of exertion my situation in the 
Church is not better, for I have not been idle jy 
the narrow and obscure field which is open to 
the inferior clergy. I hope you will have the 
goodness to consider these circumstances before 
you refuse me the opportunity of supporting my 
family, and bettering my situation, by my own 
exertions.” He was refused, and ungraciously; 
would have starved, perhaps, had it not been for 
an allowance made him by his brother, who had 
returned rich from India. 

Happily, his talent as a preacher began to be 
known. The proprietor of a city chapel en. 
gaged him to preach there, and his eloquence 
soon attracted crowds to hear him. The aisles 
used to be thronged with well-dressed persons 
who could not obtain seats. His success as a 
preacher suggested the idea of a course of lec- 
tures on Moral Philosophy. While they lasted, 
they were the event, and Smith the lion of the 
day. ‘“ Notaseat to be procured,” says Horner, 
“even if you go an hour before the time. Who 
but Sydney could make such a mixture of odd 
paradox, quaint fun, manly sense, liberal opin. 
ions, and striking language?” The volume 
which contains these lectures justifies the enco- 
mium. But though they were more successful 
than any similar performances at the time, their 
proceeds barely enabled Mr. Smith to furnish 
his house, and after this was done, left him as 
poor as before. It began to be generally known 
that he was the writer of fierce reform articles 
in the Edinburgh, and all who had their court 
to make frowned upon him. It was understood 
that George the Third had said, “ Yes, he is a 
clever fellow, but he will never be a bishop.” 
Englishmen seldom neglect a royal cue. The 
truly enlightened spirits of the day clustered 
round him—Brougham, Mackintosh, Horner, 
Wishaw, Luttrell, Lord Holland, etc.—but they 
were but a handful, and out of office. Still, in 
the midst of his poverty, there was not a mer- 
rier man than he. His bon-mots have served 
as the basis of half a dozen reputations, and 
float through the world still, buoying up ever 
so many half-forgotten names. His wit, as 
somebody said, always had the fresh dew on it; 
it was irresistible. His biographer tells a story 
of Mrs. Siddons similar to that on record about 
Johnson and Foote—that she agreed not to 
laugh at any thing he might say ; but after hear- 
ing him a few minutes, threw herself back in 
her chair in such a fearful paroxysm of laughter 
that the persons present grew alarmed for her 
life. Sydney afterward acknowledged her ci- 
vility, but retaliated for the threat by saying that 
she “never got out of tragedy even in common 
life. She used to stab the potatoes, and said, 
‘ Boy, give me a knife ;’ as she would have said, 
‘Give me the dagger!” 

Nothing he enjoyed more than to meet one 
of those unfortunate matter-of-fact persons who 
have no idea of a joke. To a Mrs. Jackson, 
remarkable for obtuseness on this head, he once 
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said: “Heat, madam; it was so dreadful here 
that I found there was nothing for it but to take 
off my flesh and sit in my bones!” “Take off 
your flesh! Oh, Mr. Smith,” said the horrified 
iady, “how could you do that?” ‘Nothing 
more easy, ma’am; come and see next time.” 
But the bare idea so shocked the lady’s modesty 
that she ordered her carriage and drove off in- 
dignantly. ‘The story of his dinner with a party 
of country squires, whom he startled over their 
port wine by saying pleasantly that the thing 
he would most like to do would be to “roast a 
Quaker,” has been told over and over again. 

In 1806, the Whigs came into power, and he 
obtained, as a great favor, the living of Foston 
le Clay—a place in Yorkshire “twelve miles 
from a lemon,” as he described it. For the first 
two years he resided in London, and employed 
a curate to perform his duty; but, in 1808, an 
Act of Parliament rendered residence compul- 
sory on all incumbents of livings, and he was 
compelled to remove to Yorkshire. The act 
further compelled clergymen to build parson- 
ages. This fell hard on Sydney Smith, who 
had no money to spare; but there was no help 
for it; so he borrowed five hundred pounds from 
his brother, and smaller sums from other friends, 
and set about building. An architect proposed 
plans which would have ruined him; he under- 
took to be his own builder. ‘I took to horse,” 
says he, “to provide bricks and timber; was 
advised to make my own bricks out of my own 
clay: of course, when the kiln was opened, all 
bad; mounted my horse again, and in twenty- 
four hours had tons of timber and thousands of 
bricks. Was advised by neighboring gentlemen 
to employ oxen; bought four—Tug and Lug, 
Haul and Crawl; but Tug and Lug took to 
fainting, and required buckets of sal volatile, 
and Haul and Craw] to lie down in the mud. ... 
In spite of obstacles, I landed my family in my 
new house nine months after laying the first 
stone, and issued forth at midnight with a lan- 
tern to meet the last cart with the cook and the 
cat, which had stuck in the mud, and fairly es- 
tablished them before twelve o'clock at night in 
the new parsonage-house.” It made him poor 
for years. He educated his son, Mrs. Smith 
her daughters. As he could not afford a man- 
servant, he “ caught up a little garden-girl made 
like a mile-stone, christened her Bunch, made 
her his butler; the girls taught her to read, 
Mrs. Sydney to wait, and he undertook her 
morals.” How well he succeeded in his de- 
partment we learn from an anecdote told by 
Mrs. Marcet. The besetting sin of the peas- 
ants of Yorkshire is slowness of comprehension ; 
however simple the question, they can not give 
a prompt answer. Sydney Smith drilled Bunch 
on this head. Calling her one day to him, he 
asked her, sharply, “Come here, Bunch, and 
repeat your crimes to Mrs. Marcet.” The lit- 
tle girl began, as grave as a judge, and with- 
out the least hesitation, “ Plate-snatching, gra- 

vy-spilling, door-slamming, bluebottle-fly-catch- 
ing, and curtsy-bobbing.” 


Established at Foston, he became doctor, 
farmer, and magistrate, as well as parson. His 
skill in medicine was very great, and in a coun- 
try place added materially to his usefulness. 
He tells a story of his being called out sudden- 
ly to visit a child that was dying. “I went,’ 
he says, “‘and gave it a dose of castor-oil, and 
then I christened it, so that now the poor child 
is ready for either world.” His practice, of 
course, became large, as it was gratuitous, and 
he had the satisfaction of saving his own 
daughter’s life by boldly administering medi- 
cine when the regular practitioner shrank from 
the risk. 

Nothing he liked better than farming and 
cattle-raising. Seeing him in the fields, one of 
his friends compared him to an Athenian cart- 
er, he was such a mixture of Attic wit, sense, 
and clumsiness. He had a horse, bred on his 
farm, so lank, and gaunt, and ravenous, that he 
christened him Calamity: a lazy brute, whom 
his master stimulated to exertion by suspend- 
ing a sieve of corn from a bar projecting from 
the shafts, just beyond his reach. This he call- 
ed his patent Tantalus. Another curious in- 
vention of his was his universal scratcher. This 
was a “ sharp-edged pole, resting on a high and 
low post, adapted to every height from a horse 
toalamb. All animals,” said he, “have a pas- 
sion for scratching their backbones; they break 
down your gates and palings to effect this. 
Now, since I put up my universal scratcher, I 
have not had a gate broken. Even an Edin- 
burgh reviewer can take his turn at it.” His 
letters—which are dmong the best in the lan- 
guage—are full of allusions to his farming ex- 
periments. He was passionately fond of flow- 
ers. ‘Geranium-fed bacdh,” says he, to his 
friend Mrs. Meynell, “is of a beautiful color; 
but it takes so many plants to fatten one pig, 
that such a plan can never answer. I pray you 
keep the pigs out.” 

It is curious to note that, in the midst of all 
these practical pursuits, and while he was con- 
stantly writing on living topics for the Review, 
the course of study he prescribed for himself 
would have delighted the most hardened pro- 
fessor. In his commonplace book was found a 
memorandum : 

“Plan of Study for 1820. 

“Translate every day ten lines of the ‘De 
Officiis,’ and retranslate into Latin. Five chap- 
ters of Greek Testament. Theological studies. 
Plato’s ‘ Apology for Socrates ;’ Horace’s ‘ Ep- 
odes,” ” ete. 

Another similar memorandum prescribes 
“for morning reading, either Polybius or Dio- 
dorus Siculus, or some traits of Xenophon or 
Plato.” 

For all this mould, his own ideas were more 
modern, and his style more fresh, than those of 
any churchman of his day. His papers in the 
Edinburgh evince more freedom of thought, and 
less subserviency to precedent, than almost any 
| others. His advice to parsons is admirable, and 
i deserves to be circulated as widely as possible 
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for the benefit of some ministers at the present | opinions his correspondence fortunately in. 


day. 

“That the attention of the greater part of an 
audience can be kept up, through many repeti- 
tions, in a service that lasts an hour and a half, 
or an hour and three quarters, is as much to be 
wished as it is to be little expected. Piety, 
stretched beyond a certain point, is the parent 
of impiety. By attempting to keep up the fer- 
vor of devotion for so long a time, we have 
thinned our churches and driven away fluctua- 
ting, lukewarm Christians. Preaching has 
become a by-word for long and dull conversation 
of any kind; and whoever wishes to imply in 
any piece of writing the absence of every thing 
agreeable and inviting calls it asermon. One 
reason for this is the bad choice of subjects for 
the pulpit. The clergy are allowed abeut twen- 
ty-six hours a year for the instruction of their 
fellow-creatures, and I can not help thinking 
that this had better be employed on practical 
subjects, than in critical explanations of diffi- 
cult passages of Scripture, dissertations on doc- 
trinal points of religion, learned investigations 
of the meaning and accomplishment of proph- 
ecies, etc. There is a bad taste in the lan- 
guage of sermons, evinced by a constant repeti- 
tion of the same scriptural phrases which per- 
haps were used with great judgment two hun- 
dred years ago, but which are now become trite; 
‘Putting off the old man, and putting on the 
new man;’ ‘the one thing needful ;’ ‘ the Lord 
hath set up his candlestick ;’ ‘the armor of 
righteousness,’ etc., etc. The sacred Scriptures 
are surely abundant enough to afford us the 
same idea with some novelty of language. We 
can never be driven, from the penury of these 
writings, to wear and fritter away their holy 
language into a perfect cant, which passes 
through the ear without leaving any impression. 
To this cause of the unpopularity of sermons 
may be added the extremely ungraceful man- 
ner in which they are delivered. A clergyman 
clings to his velvet cushion with either hand, 
keeps his eye riveted on his book, speaks of the 
ecstasies of joy and fear with a voice and a face 
which indicate neither, and pinions his body 
and soul into the same attitude of limb and 
thought for fear of being thought theatrical and 
affected. Is it wonder, then, that every semi- 
delirious sectary who pours forth his animated 
nonsense with the genuine look and voice of 
passion, should gesticulate away the congrega- 
tion of the most profound and learned divine, 
and in two Sundays preach him bare to the very 
sexton? Why call in the aid of paralysis to 
piety? Is sin to be taken from men as Eve 
was from Adam, by casting them into a deep 
slumber? or from what perversion of sense are 
we all to look like field-preachers in Zembla, 
holy lumps of ice ?” etc. 

As was to be expected, such opinions as 
these exposed him to much animadversion on 
the,part of the higher clergy; and not a few, 
in spite against the reviewer, called him a 
downright atheist. Of the orthodoxy of his 





tains ample proof. One of his letters is aq. 
dressed to an eminent publishing firm, who had 
sent him a skeptical work they had issued; he 
returned the book indignantly, and remonstrated 
with them warmly on their share in circulating 
infidelity. To Jeffrey he wrote many private 
letters in the same strain; and on the occasion, 
of a skeptical article finding its way into the 
Review, he declared positively that if it were 
not the last of its kind, his connection with the 
periodical would cease. His tolerance in matters 
of religion is well known. No man in England 
did more for the removal of the disabilities press. 
ing on Roman Catholics than he; the letters he 
published under the pseudonym of Peter Plym. 
ley, led directly to the passage of the Toleration 
Acts now in force in Great Britain. He wrote 
and spoke for the Catholics at the cost of his 
reputation, and at some personal risk, for the 
British have always been fond of baiting their 
Papists; but he persevered to the end, and the 
Toleration Acts were passed. 

He has been often accused of unfairness to 
the Quakers, but his malice never exceeded 
a lively joke. ‘ Madam,” said he to a lady 
who spoke of a Quaker child being born, “that 
is impossible. There is no such thing as 
Quaker baby, there never was; they are always 
born full-brimmed and wide-awake. Have you 
heard the report that in youth they are fed on 
drab-colored pap? It must be this which gives 
them their beautiful complexion. I have a 
theory about them and the blue-coat boys which 
I will tell you some day.” 

One can fancy the sensation he created when 
he preached by invitation before the fiercely Prot- 
estant corporation and people of Bristol, on the 
anniversary of the famous Gunpowder Plot—a 
day devoted by immemorial usage in England 
to clerical excoriation of the Papists—and 
calmly, but strongly, exhorted his hearers to 
aid him in removing all disabilities from the 
Catholics of the kingdom. Equally startling 
was his sermon before the Judge of Assize on 
Cireuit, when he selected the text: “God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall; for sit- 
test thou to judge me, according to the law, 
and commandest me to be smitten contrary to 
the law?” 

At Foston, poverty weighed cruelly upon him. 
When the bills used to come in of an evening, he 
would sometimes bury his face in his hands in his 
anguish, and cry: “I know I shall end my days 
in a jail.” This is the more remarkable as he 
was an orderly, economical man ; committed no 
follies, incurred no unnecessary expenses, and 
wrought as hard as any man in England. He 
was, at the time, not only the most successful 
preacher of the day, but one of the most brilliant 
writers, and led more minds than perhaps any 
living man. In one of his letters, written late 
in life, he says that he does not believe he ever 
realized £1500—say $7500—from his literary 
labors ; a curious fact in literary history. 

Notwithstanding his troubles, however, he 
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kept a hospitable house; Macintosh, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Holland, Jeffrey, and others, were 
often guests under his roof. Jeffrey—the little 
man who had not body enough to cover his 
mind decently—was an especial favorite at 
Foston le Clay. On one occasion he arrived 
there when Smith was absent. The children 
were riding donkeys; they persuaded Jeffrey 
to bestride one and join them in the sport. As 
they rode along they met the “parson” return- 
ing home. With a burst of laughter at the 
comical appearance of the doughty editor of 
the Edinburgh, he shouted the impromptu : 
“ Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 

As great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 

Short, though not as fat as Bacchus, 

Riding on a little jackass!" 
A small volume might be filled with the jokes 
of which Jeffrey was the subject or the occa- 
sion. Some have been preserved in Cockburn’s 
life; others are to be found in these volumes. 
When Smith was still in Edinburgh, some half- 
crazy person—not Symmes—had a theory about 
the North Pole, with which he pestered his ac- 
quaintance perseveringly. Jeffrey had submit- 
ted once or twice with fortitude: but at last he 
broke loose from the pertinacious button-holder 
with a rude remark, The injured philosopher 
met Smith shortly afterward, and told him how 
badly he had been used, adding: “Will you 
believe it, Sir, he said, d—n the North Pole ?” 
“My dear Sir,” replied Sydney, soothingly, 
“you should not think of it. Jeffrey is a priv- 
ileged person, and nobody minds what he says. 
You will hardly credit it, but he was actually 
heard the other day to speak disrespectfully of 
the equator.” 

Macaulay, though his junior, was likewise 
one of his intimates. Both were great talkers. 
“We both,” said Smith, “talk a great deal, but 
I don’tbelieve Macaulay ever did hear my voice. 
Sometimes, when I have told a good story, I 
have thought to myself, ‘Poor Macaulay! he 
will be very sorry some day to have missed 
hearing that.’” 

The poet Campbell he quizzed in a capital 
jew desprit. Campbell wrote with great toil ; 
poetry came from him drop by drop. Sydney 
Smith used to say that when he was delivered 
of a couplet, he took to his bed, had straw laid 
down, the knocker tied up, and expected his 
friends to call and make inquiries; the answer 
at the door being invariably, ‘Mr. Campbell 
and his little couplet are doing as well as can 
be expected!” When he produced an Alex- 
andrine, he kept his bed a day longer. 

Another of his friends was appointed Bishop 
of New Zealand. Sydney sent him some ad- 
vice as to his bearing when he should receive 
the cannibal chiefs in his see. “You can say 
to them, ‘I deeply regret, Sirs, to have nothing 
on my own table suited to your tastes; but you 
will find plenty of cold curate and roast clergy- 

man on the side-board ;’ and if in spite of this 
pradent provision your visitors should end their 
repast by eating you likewise, why, I can only 





add, my dear friend, I hope you will disagree 
with them.” 

Strange to say, though no man had been more 
powerfully instrumental than Sydney Smith in 
overthrowing the Tories and placing the Whigs 
in power, the only benefit he reaped from the 
change was the living of Foston le Clay, which 
nearly ruined him. So much for party faithful- 
ness. When the Tories returned to office, Lord 
Lyndhurst did himself honor by offering his 
able opponent a prebendal stall at Bristol; on 
the revenue of which, together with the income 
of the living of Combe Florey, for which he ex- 
changed Foston le Clay, he began for the first 
time in his life to live comfortably. Though 
he had been twenty years a leading contributor 
to the Edinburgh, and resided in the country, 
he had never owned so indispensable a tool for 
a man of letters as an encyclopedia. He was 
now able to buy books, and his delight, as de- 
scribed by his daughter, was beautifully child- 
ish. He did not remain long at Combe Florey, 
however; for Lord Grey taking office, he ob- 
tained a prebendal stall at St. Paul's, London, 
and removed thither to live. It was on the 
strength of the pleasure the preferment gave 
him that he wrote the famous squib of Mrs. 
Partington and her battle with the Atlantic. 

He was now a great man. His reputation 
for letters was of the first order: his opinions 
were those of the government ; his position in 
the Church—though not what it should have 
been, for the Whigs confessed they ought to have 
made him a bishop—honorable and conspicu- 
ous. The first intimation he seems to have 
had of his greatness was a visit from a pompous 
little man in a rusty black coat, who called on 
him to say he “was compounding a history of 
distinguished families, and wished to obtain the 
Smith arms.” “I regret, Sir,” said Sydney, 
“not to be able to contribute to so valuable a 
work; but the Smiths never had any arms, and 
have invariably sealed their letters with their 
thumbs.” 

From the first, he had been a great admirer 
of this country. One of his expressions, taken 
from a private letter, not intended to see the 
light, has been quoted elsewhere. His corre- 
spondence is full of similar remarks. The first 
favorable articles on the United States that 
were published in Great Britain were written 
by him for the Edinburgh. Writing to Jeffrey 
about the time his connection with the Review 
ceased, he observes, that he had written an 
article on America, “many passages in which 
might make the Americans very angry,” and 
therefore he withholds it; though, as he adds, 
“T admire the Americans, and in treating of 
America should praise her great institutions, 
and laugh at her little defects.” Franklin ap- 
pears to have been his hero. To a protégé he 
writes: “I will disinherit you if you do not ad- 
mire every thing written by Franklin. In ad- 
dition to all other good qualities he was thor- 
oughly honest.” In another place, he cordially 
endorses the saying that “it was honor enough 
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for any one country to have produced such a 
man as Franklin.” 

His intimacy with Daniel Webster and Ed- 
ward Everett showed that his admiration was 
not confined to the past. Webster he called 
the Great Western; “he reminds me,” says he 
somewhere, “of a steam-engine in trowsers.” 
There is a letter of Mr. Webster’s published in 
this Life, which is quite characteristic. A story 
reached Sydney Smith’s ears to the effect that it 
was reported here that he had intentionally, and 
by way of joke, introduced Mr. Webster to 
Lord Brougham as Mr. Clay: he wrote imme- 
diately to Mr. Webster to inquire into the mat- 
ter. Webster replied, assuring him that he had 
referred to no incident of their intercourse to 
his (Smith’s) disadvantage. He added, “If any 
son of —— asserts, that either through ill will 
or love of vulgar- gossip, I tell such things of 
you as you suppose, I pray you let him be 
knocked down instanter. And be assured, my 
dear Sir, I never spoke of you in my life but 
with gratitude, respect, and attachment.” Of 
Mr. Everett, who contributes also an erudite 
epistle to these volumes, Sydney Smith says, 
“We met him, and were confirmed in our good 
opinion of him. A sensible, unassuming man, 
always wise and reasonable.” 

At one time, he was so popular in this coun- 
try, that every American who went out to Eu- 
rope eagerly sought an introduction to him. 
Which becoming troublesome to the United 
States Minister, says Sydney, he was obliged at 
last to set up sham Sydney Smiths to present 
to his friends. “ But they can’t have been good 
counterfeits, for a most respectable American, 
on his return home, was heard describing Syd- 
ney Smith as a thin, grave, dull old fellow.” 

The petition to Congress cooled this mania 
considerably. For some time, as most readers 
may remember, he was pretty roundly abused 
for the hard things he had said about Penn- 
sylvania. It was not pleasant, doubtless, to be 
called “a set of men who prefer any load of 
infamy however heavy, to any pressure of tax- 
ation however light;” but it is hardly worth 
while going into the question at this late day. 
As usual, there were two parties in this country. 
Mr. Ticknor, of Boston, took up the cudgels on 
behalf of the petitioner, and a large number of 
persons sent him letters and small presents of 
fruit, ete., as their share, they said, toward the 
payment of his Pennsylvania interest. Perhaps 
the most curious feature in the controversy is 
the change it seems to have wrought in Mr. 
Smith’s opinions. From that time forth, he 
has very little to say that is civil about the 
United States. “It is a fortunate thing for the 
world,” says he to the Countess Grey, “that 
the separate American States are making such 
progress in dishonesty, and are absolutely and 
plainly refusing to pay their debts. They would 
have been too formidable if they had added 
the moral power of good faith to their physical 
strength.” He expresses surprise to Sir George 
Philips at the conclusion of the Ashburton 





Treaty, “because he did not imagine that the 
Americans ever really intended to give up a 
cause of quarrel which might hereafter be sub. 
servient to their ambition and extension.” Ip 
another letter to the Countess Grey, he declares 
that “the State of Pennsylvania cheats him 
this year of £50. There is nothing in the crimes 
of kings worse than this villainy of democracy.” 
He had long before given it as his opinion, that 
a diversity of interests would arise among the 
States and render the duration of the Union 
impossible ; under the spur of his unpaid cou- 
pons, he says, “I verily believe the United 
States are cracking. A nation can not exist in 
such a state of morals.” It is but fair to him 
to add, that all these bitter expressions were 
uttered in the belief, which he constantly reiter- 
ated in his letters, that Pennsylvania would 
never pay her interest, and that the policy of 
repudiation would be persisted in to the last. 

The controversy still raged when symptoms 
of failing health diverted Mr. Smith’s attention 
from public affairs. As gayly as ever he writes 
to the geologist Murchison, “ Mrs. Sydney has 
eight distinct illnesses and I have nine. We 
take something every hour, and pass the mix- 
ture from one to another.” To his daughter 
he said in his old quaint way: “I feel so weak 
both in body and mind, that I verily believe, if 
the knife were put into my hand, I should not 
have strength or energy enough to strike it into 
a Dissenter.” 

He died quietly, peacefully, consciously, as 
becomes a Christian. His last act was to give 
a living of £120 a year to a poor friendless 
clergyman, who had suffered poverty like him- 
self. To all his friends he bade adieu cheer- 
fully; his brother Bobus, who had been his 
close friend through life, parted from him 
solemnly shortly before his death, went home, 
and died within a fortnight. 

Sydney Smith’s intellectual portrait has been 
drawn by himself in his lecture on Wit. “An 
extraordinary man,” he says, “is eight men, not 
one man; he has as much wit as if he had 
no sense, and as much sense as if he had no 
wit; his conduct is as judicious as if he were 
the dullest of human beings, and his imagina- 
tion as brilliant as if he were irretrievably ruin- 
ed. But when wit is combined with sense and 
information ; when it is softened by benevolence 
and restrained by principle; when it is in the 
hands of a man who can use it and despise it; 
who can be witty and something more than 
witty ; who loves honor, justice, decency, good- 
nature, morality, and religion, ten thousand 
times better than wit, wit is then a beautiful 
and delightful part of our nature.” 

One striking advantage he possessed over 
most of his contemporaries and rivals in letters, 
was the thorough practicalness of his mind. 
Among all the ideas for reform he has thown 
out—and they are legion—not one can be call- 
ed visionary. He cut to the core of a subject 
at the first stroke; fastened on its heart, and 
never seemed to notice the rest. The practi- 
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cal, the useful, were always his goal. Yet he 
was by no means what is generally understood 
by the word “utilitarian.” He always spoke of 
the genus Gradgrind with contempt. “That 
school,” said he, “treat mankind as if they 
were mere machines; the feelings or affections 
never enter into their calculations. If every 
thing is to be sacrificed to utility, why do you 
bury your grandmother at all? why don’t you 
cut her into small pieces at once, and make 
portable soup of her?” 

It only remains to be said that the Life of 
Sydney Smith, by his daughter, Lady Holland, 
is well done, and the letters well selected by 
Mrs. Austin, This is the more welcome, as 
we have recently had the pain of seeing the 
memory of more than one great and good man 
obscured and defamed by the clumsiness, stu- 
pidity, or ignorance of his biographer. Lady 
Holland has written her sketch tastefully and 
pleasingly, as befits a lady. Neither preten- 
sion, nor carelessness, nor bad taste, have any 
place in the work. It seems enough to say 
that she has done justice to Sydney Smith. 


THE THIRD BOWL. 

“T\RAW your chair close up. Put your feet 

on those skins. You will find them soft 
and warm. Light another pipe, and fill your 
glass, Philip. It is a bitter night. My old 
bones shudder when I hear the wind wail over 
the house and through the oak-tree. Capital 
punch, that! John has a knack at the article 
that I have rarely seen equaled—never sur- 
passed. He is a prince of servants, is John, if 
he is black. I have had him with me now—let 
me see, it must be thirty years, at least—it is 

thirty-two years next Christmas week, and I 

have never quarreled with him, and he has 

never quarreled with me. A rare history for 
master and man. I think it is because we love 
each other’s weaknesses, and here he comes. 

“John, another bowl of the punch, if you 
please. What, not another! Certainly, man, 
I must have it. This is only the second, and 
Philip, yonder, has drank half, of course. Not 
drank any! You don’t mean to say that he has 
been drinking nothing but that vile claret all 
the blessedevening? Philip, you dog, I thought 
you knew my house-rules better than that. But 
you always would have your own way. 

“One more bowl, John—but one. It shall 
be the last; and, John, get the old Maraschino, 
one of the thick black bottles with the small 
necks, and open it gently. But you know how, 
old fellow, and just do your best to make us 
comfortable. 

‘How the wind howls! Philip, my boy, Iam 
seventy-three years old, and seven days over. 
My birth-day was a week ago to-day. 

“An old bachelor! Yea, verily. One of the 
oldest kind. But what is age? What is the 
paltry sum of seventy years? Do you think 
Iam any older in my soul than I was half 
a ceptury ago? Do you think, because my 
heart. beats slower, that my mind thinks more 











slowly, my feelings spring up less freely, my 
hopes are less buoyant, less cheerful, if they 
look forward only weeks instead of years? I 
tell you, boy, that seventy years are a day in 
the sweep of memory; and Once young forever 
young, is thg motto of an immortal soul. I 
know I am what men call old, I know my 
cheeks are .wrinkled like ancient parchment, 
and my lips are thin, and my head gray even to 
silver. But in my soul I feel that I am young, 
and I shall be young till the earthly ceases and 
the unearthly and eternal begins. 

“T have not grown one day older than I was 
at thirty-two. I have never advanced a day 
since then. All my life long since that has 
been one day—one short day; no night, no 
rest, no succession of hours, events, or thoughts 
has marked any advance. 

“Philip, I have been living forty years by 
the light of one memory—by the side of one 
grave. 

“John, set the bowl down on the hearth. 
You may go. You need not sit up for me. 
Philip and I will see each other to our rooms 
to-night, John. Go, old fellow, and sleep 
soundly. 

“Phil, she was the purest angel that flesh 
ever imprisoned, the most beautiful child of 
Eve. I can see her now. Her eyes raying the 
light of heaven—her brow, white, calm, and 
holy—her lips wreathed with the blessing of 
her smile. She was as graceful as a form seen 
in dreams, and she moved through the scenes 
around her as you have seen the angelic visitors 
of your slumber move through crowded assem- 
blies, without effort, apparently with some su- 
perhuman aid. 

“The child of wealth, she was fitted to adorn 
the splendid house in which she was born and 
grew to womanhood. It was a grand old place, 
built in the midst of a growth of oaks that 
might have been there when Columbus discov- 
ered America, and seemed likely to stand a cen- 
tury longer. They are standing yet, and the 
wind to-night ‘makes a wild lament through 
their branches that sounds mournfully above 
her grave. 

* “T must pause to recall the scenery of the old 
familiar spot. There was a stream of water that 
dashed down the rocks a hundred yards from 
the house, and which kept always full and fresh, 
an acre of pond, over which hung willows, and 
maples, and other trees, while on the surface the 
white blossom of the lotus nodded lazily on the 
ripples with Egyptian sleepiness and languor. 

“The old house was built of dark stone, and 
had a massive appearance, not relieved by the 
sombre shade in which it stood. The sunshine 
seldom penetrated to the ground in the sum- 
mer months, except in one spot, just in front of. 
the library windows, where it used to lie and 
sleep in the grass, as if it loved the old place. 
And if sunshine loved it, why should not L 

“ General Lewis was one of the pleasant, old- 
fashioned men, now quite gone out of memory, 
as well as out of existence. He loved his horses, 
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his dogs, his place, and his punch. He loved 
his nephew ‘Tom, wild, uncouth, rough cub as 
he was; but above horses, dogs, or house, or all 
together, he loved his daughter Sarah, and I 
loved her too. 

“Yes, you may look at me as ypu will, Phil 
Phillips, I loved Sarah Lewis, and, by all the 
gods, I love her now as I loved her then, and 
as I shall love her if I meet her again where 
she has gone. 

“Call it folly, call it boyish, call it an old 

man’s whim, an old man’s second childhood, 
I care not by what name you call it; it is enough 
that to-night the image of that young girl stands 
before me splendidly beautiful in all the holi- 
ness of her young glad life, and I could bow 
down on my knees and worship her now 
again. 
“Why did I say again? For forty years I 
have not ceased to worship her. If I kneel to 
pray in the morning, she passes between me 
and God. If I would read the prayers at even- 
ing twilight, she looks up at me from the page. 
If I would worship on a Sabbath morning in 
the church, she looks down on me from some 
unfathomable distance, some unapproachable 
height, and I pray to her as if she were my 
hope, my heaven, my all. 

“Sometimes in the winter nights I feel a 
coldness stealing over me, and icy fingers are 
feeling about my heart, as if to grasp and still 
it. I lie calmly, quietly, and I think my hour 
is at hand; and through the gloom, and through 
the mists and films that gather over my vision, 
I see her afar off, still the same angel in the 
distant heaven, and I reach out my arms to 
her, and I cry aloud on God to let me go find 
her, and on her to come to me, and then thick 
darkness settles on me. 

“The doctor calls this apoplexy, and says I 
shall some day die in a fit of it. What do doc- 
tors know of the tremendous influences that are 
working on our souls? He, in his scientific 
stupidity, calls it a disease, and warns me against 
wine and high living; as if I did not under- 
stand what it is, and why my vision at such 
times reaches so very far into the deep un- 
known. 

“T have spoken of Tom Lewis, her cousin. 
Rumor said he*was the old man’s heir in equal 
proportion with the daughter; for he had been 
brought up in the family, and had always been 
treated as a son. He was a good fellow if he 
was rough, for he had the goodness that all who 
came within her influence must have. 

“T have seen her look the devil out of him 
often. I remember once when the horses had 
behaved in a way not to suit him, and he had 
let an oath or two escape his lips preparatory 
to putting on the whip. We were riding to- 
gether down the avenue, and he raised the 
lash. At the moment he caught her eye. She 
was walking up from the lodge, where she had 
been to see a sick child. She saw the raised 
whip, and her eye caught his. He did not 
strike. The horses escaped for that time. He 





drove them quietly through the gate, and three 
miles and back without a word of anger. 

“Did I tell you I was her cousin also? (On 
her mother’s side. Noton the General’s. We 
lived not far off, and I lived much of my time 
at his house. Tom and myself had been in. 
separable, and we did not conceal our rivalry 
from each other. 

“*Tom,’ said I, one morning, ‘ why can’t you 
be content with half the General’s fortune, and 
let me have the other half?’ 

“¢Bah! Jerry,’ said he, ‘as if that would be 
any more even, when you want Sarah with it. 
In Heaven's name, take the half of the money, 
if that’s all you want.’ 

“*Can’t we fix it so as to make an even di- 
vision, Tom? ‘Take all the fortune, and let me 
have her, and I'll call it square.’ 

“¢ Just what I was going to propose to you. 
Be reasonable now, Jerry, and get out of the 
way. You must see she doesn’t care a copper 
for you.’ 

“TI twirled a rosebud in my fingers that she 
had given me that morning, and replied: 

“¢Poor devil! Idid not think you could be 
so infatuated. Why, Tom, there is no chance 
for you under the sun. But go ahead; find 
it out as you will. I’m sorry for you.’ 

“A hundred such pleasant talks we used to 
have, and she never gave either of us one par- 
ticle more of encouragement than the other. 
She was like a sister to us both, and neither 
dared break the spell of our perfect happiness 
by asking her to be more. 

“ And so time passed on. 

* One summer afternoon we were off together 
on horseback, all three of us, over the mountain 
and down the valley. We were returning to- 
ward sunset, sauntering along the road, down 
the side of the hill. 

“ Philip, stir the fire a little. That bowl of 
punch is getting cold, it seems to me, and I am 
a little chilly myself. Perhaps it is the recol- 
lection of that day that chills me. 

“T had made up my mind, if opportunity oc- 
curred, to tell her that day all that I had thought 
for years. I had determined to know, once for 
all, if she would love me or no. 

“Tf not, I would go I cared not where; the 
world was broad enough, and it should be to 
some place where I should never see her face 
again, never hear her voice again, never bow 
down and worship her magnificent beauty again. 
I would go to Russia and offer myself to the 
Czar, or to Syria and fight with Napoleon, or 
to Egypt and serve with the men of Murad Bey. 
All my notions were military, I remember, and 
all my ideas were of war and death on the field. 

“T rode by her side, and looked up at her 
occasionally, and thought she was looking splen- 
didly. I had never seen her more so. Every 
attitude was grace, every look was life and 
spirit. 

“Tom clung close to her. One would have 
thought he was watching the very opportunity 
I was after myself. Now he rode a few paces 
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forward, and as I was catching my breath to 
say ‘ Sarah," he would rein up and fall back to 
his place, and I would make some flat remark 
that made me seem like a fool to myself, if not 
to her. 

«“¢What’s the matter with you, Jerry?’ said 
she, at length. 

“* Jerry's in love,’ said Tom. 

“T could have thrashed him on the spot. 

“In love! Jerry in love!’ and she turned 
her large brown eyes toward me.: 

“In vain I sought to fathom them, and ar- 
rive at some conclusion whether or no the sub- 
ject interested her with special force. 

“The eyes remained fixed, till I blundered 
out the old saw, ‘Tom judges others by him- 
self,’ 

“Then the eyes turned to Tom, and he plead- 
ed guilty by his awkward looks, and half-blush- 
es, and averted eyes, and forced laugh. 

“By Heaven! thought I, what would I not 
give for Tom’s awkwardness now! The scoun- 
drel is winning his way by it. 

“Jerry, is Tom in love?’ 

“The naiveté of the question, the correctness 
of it, the very simplicity of the thing was irre- 
sistible, and I could not repress a smile that 
grew into a broad laugh. 

“Tom joined in it, and we made the woods 
ring with our merriment. 

“*T say, Tom, isn’t that your whip lying 
back yonder in the road ?’ 

“*Confound it, yes; the cord has broken 
from my wrist ;’ and he rode back for it. 

“‘Jerry, whom does Tom love?’ said she, 
quickly, turning to me. 

“You,” said I, bluntly. 

“*Why, of course; but who is he in love 
with, I mean ?” 

“It was a curious way to get at it. Could I 
be justified? It was not asking what I had in- 
tended, but it was getting at it in another way, 
and just as well, perhaps. It was, at all events, 
asking Tom’s question for him, and it saved me 
the embarrassment of putting it as my own. 
I determined this in an instant. 

“*Sarah, could you love Tom well enough 
to marry him?” 

“<T! Jerry; what do you mean?’ 

“*Suppose Tom wants you to be his wife, 
will you marry him ?” 

“*T don’t know—I can’t tell—I never thought 
of such a thing. You don’t think he has any 
such idea, do you?” 

“That was my answer. It was enough as 
far as it went, but I was no better off than be- 
fore. She did not love Tom, or she would 
never have answered thus. But did she love 
me? Would she marry me? Wouldn’t she 
receive the idea in just the same way? 

“JT looked back. Tom was on the ground, 
had picked up his whip, and had one foot in 
the stirrup, ready to mount again. I gulped 
down my heart that was up in my throat and 
spoke out: 


“Philip, she turned her eyes again toward 
me—those large brown eyes, those holy eyes— 
and blessed me with their unutterably glorious 
gaze. To my dying hour I shall not forget that 
gaze; to all eternity it will remain in my soul. 
| She looked at me one look; and whether it 
| was pity, sorrow, surprise, or love, I can not 

tell you, that filled them and overflowed toward 
me from out their immeasurable depths; but, 
Philip, it was the last light of those eyes I ever 
saw—the last, the last. 

“Is there any thing left in that bowl? Thank 
you. Justa glassful. You will not take any? 
Then, by your leave, I will finish it. My story 
is nearly ended, and I will not keep you up 
much longer. 

“We had not noticed, so absorbed had we 
been in our pleasant talk, that a black cloud 
had risen in the west and obscured the sun, and 
covered the entire sky; and even the sultry 
air had not called our attention to the coming 
thunder-storm. 

“ As she looked at me, even as she fixed her 
eyes on mine, a flash, blinding and fierce, fell 
on the top of a pine-tree by the roadside not 
fifty yards from us, and the crash of the thun- 
der shook the foundations of the hills. 

“For a moment all was dazzling, burning, 
blazing light; then sight was gone, and a mo- 
mentary darkness settled on our eyes. The 
horses crouched to the ground in terror, and 
Sarah bowed her head as if in the presence of 
God. 

* All this was the work of an instant, and the 
next Tom’s horse sprang by us on a furious gal- 
lop, dragging Tom by the stirrup. He had been 
in the act of mounting when the flash came, 
and his horse swerved and jumped so that his 
foot caught, and he was dragged with his head 
on the ground. 

“There was a point in the road, about fifty 
yards ahead, where it divided into two. The 
one was the carriage-track, which wound down 
the mountain by easy descents; the other was 
a footpath, which was a short, precipitous cut 
to a point on the carriage-road nearly a quarter 
of a mile below. 

“Calling to Sarah to keep back and wait, I 
drove the spurs into my horse and went down 
the steep path. Looking back, I saw her fol- 
lowing, her horse making tremendous speed. 
She kept the carriage-road, following on after 
Tom, and I pressed on, thinking to intercept 
his horse below. 

“ My pace was terrible. I could hear them 
thundering down the track above. I looked up 
and caught sight of them through the trees. I 
looked down, and saw a gully before me full 
eighteen feet wide, and as many deep. 

“ A great horse was that black horse Cesar, 
and he took the gully at a flying leap that landed 
us far over it, and a moment later I was at the 
point where the roads again met, but only in 
time to see the other two horses go by at a furi- 
ous pace, Sarah’s abreast of the gray, and she 





“*Sarah, will you marry me?’ 


reaching her hand out bravely trying to grasp 
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the flying rein, as her horse went leap far leap 
with him. 

To ride close behind them was worse than 
useless in such acase. It would but serve to in- 
crease their speed; so I fell back a dozen rods 
and followed, watching the end. 

*“ At the foot of the mountain the river ran, 
broad and deep, spanned by the bridge at the 
narrowest point. To reach the bridge, the road 
took a short turn up stream, directly on the 
bank. 

“On swept the gray and the black horse, side 
by side, down the hillside, not fifty leaps along 
the level ground, and then came the turn. 

“She was on the off-side. At the sharp turn 
she pressed ahead a half length and reined her 
horse across the gray’s shoulder, if possible, to 
turn him up toward the bridge. 

“Tt was all over-in on instant. The gray 
was the heavier horse. He pressed her close ; 
the black horse yielded, gave way toward the 
fence, stumbled, and the fence, a light rail, 
broke with a crash, and they went over, all to- 
gether into the deep black stream. 

“Still, still the sound of that crash and 
plunge is in my ears. Still I can see them go 
headlong down that bank together into the 
black water ! 

“TI never knew exactly what I did then. 
When I was conscious, I found myself swim- 
ming around in a circle, diving occasionally to 
find them but in vain. The gray horse swam 
ashore and stood on the bank by my black, with 
distended nostrils and trembling limbs, shaking 
from head to foot with terror. The other black 
horse was floating down the surface of the 
stream, drowned. His mistress was nowhere 
visible, and Tom was gone also. 

“T found her at last. 

“Yes, she was dead! 

“Restore her? No. A glance at her face 
showed how vain all such hope was. Never 
was human face so angelic. She was already 
one of the saintly—one of the immortals—and 
the beauty and glory of her new life had left 
some faint likeness of itself on her dead form 
and face. : 


“Philip, I said I had never grown a day 


older since that time. You know now why. I 
have never ceased to think of her as on that 
day. I have never lost the blessing of those 
eyes as they looked on me in the forest on the 
mountain road. I have never left her, never 
grown away from her. If, in the resurrection, 
we are to resume the bodies most exactly fitted 
to represent our whole lives ; if, as I have some- 
times thought, we shall rise in the forms we 
wore when some great event stamped our souls 
forever, then I am certain that I shall awake 
in form and feature as I was that day, and no 
record will remain of an hour of my life after 
her burial. 

“We buried her in the old vault close by 
the house, among the solemn oaks. Beautiful, 
angel-like, to the very last. 

“My voice is broken. I can not say more, 


Philip. You have the story. That is the whole 
of it. God bless you, Phil, my boy. You have 
listened—patiently—to—my—talk. 

“Good-night, boy. Gotobed. I'll stay here 
in the old chair awhile. I don’t—exactly—fee] 
—like—sleeping—yet.” 

I left him sitting there ; his head bowed on 
his breast, his eyes closed, his breathing short 
and heavy, as if with suppressed grief. My 
own eyes were misty. : 

In the hall I found John, sitting bolt upright 
in a large chair. 

“Why, John, I thought the Major sent you 
to bed long ago?” 

“Yes, Sir; the Major always sends me to 
bed at the third bowl, Sir, and I always doesn’t 
go. He's been a telling you the old story, now 
hasn’t he, Mr. Philip?” 

“What old story, John ?” 

“Why, all about Miss Lewis, and Mister 
Tom, and the General ?” 

“Yea” 

John laid his long black finger knowingly up 
by the side of his nose, and looked at me. 

“Why, John—you don’t mean to say—eh ?” 

* All the punch, Sir.” 

“What! Sarah and the black horse, and—” 

“ All punch, Sir.” 

“John, my man, go in and take care of him. 
He is either asleep or drunk. Curious that! 
Why didn’t I think that a man was hardly to 
be believed after the second bowl, and perfectly 
incredible on the third. By Jove! he is a trump 
at a story, though.” 

It would be difficult to describe all that I 
dreamed about that night. 





APPARITIONS AND VISIONS.* 

HE perception of external objects depends 

on the rays of light entering the eye, and 
converging so as to produce images which make 
an impression on the retina, and, through the 
optic nerve, are recognized by the brain. The 
direction of the influences, so far as the observer 
is concerned, is from without to within; from 
the Object to the Brain. 

But the inverse of this is possible. Impres- 
sions already existing in the brain may take, as 
it were, an outward direction, and be projected 
and localized among external forms. Or, if the 
eyes be closed, or the observer is in darkness, 
they will fill up the empty space before him with 
scenery of their own. 

Inverse vision depends primarily on the con- 
dition that ancient impressions which are in- 
closed in the optic thalami, or registering gan- 
glia, at the base of the brain, assume such 2 
degree of relative intensity, that they ean fix 
the attention of the mind. The moment that 
an equality is established, between the intensity 





* Being a chapter on Inverse Vision, including In- 
sanity of the Retina and Cerebral Sight, from A Treat- 
ise on Human Physiology, by Joux W. Drarra, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University 
of New York. To be published shortly, by Harper and 
Brothers. 
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of these vestiges and sensations contemporane- 
ously derived from the outer world, or that the 
latter are wholly extinguished, as in sleep, in- 
verse vision occurs, presenting itself, as the 
conditions may vary, under different forms— 
Apparitions, Visions, Dreams, Ecstasy, and 
Somnambulism. 

From the moral effect to which these give 
rise, we are very liable to regard them as con- 
nected with the supernatural. In truth, how- 
ever, they are the natural result of that play of 
the nervous mechanism which of necessity pro- 
duces them whenever it is placed, either by 
normal, or morbid, or artificial causes, in the 
proper position. It can act either directly, as 
in ordinary vision, or inversely, as in cerebral 
sight, and in this respect resembies those instru- 
ments which equally yield a musical note, 
whether the air is blown through them or 
drawn in. 

The hours of sleep constantly present us, in 
a state of perfect health, illusions which appear 
to address themselves to the eye rather than to 
any other sense, and these commonly combine 
into moving and acting sceneries, a dream being 
truly a drama of the night. In certain morbid 
states appearances of a like nature intrude 
themselves before us, even in the open day, but 
these being corrected by the realities with which 
they are surrounded, impress us very differently 
to the phantoms of our sleep. The want of 
unison between such images and the things 
among which they have intruded themselves, the 
anachronism of their advent, or other obvious 
incongruity, restrain the mind from delivering 
itself up to that absolute belief in the reality 
which so completely possesses us in our dreams. 
Yet, nevertheless, such is the constitution of 
man, the bravest and the wisest encounter these 
fictions of their own organization with awe. 

If we measure the importance of events oc- 
curring to us by their frequency, the depth of 
the impression they make, the influence they 
exert on our own individual career, or have ex- 
erted on the progress of the whole human race, 
there are very few more deserving the discus- 
sions of physiology than visual hallucinations. 
With respect to frequency, it may be reasonably 
said, that if images arise in the mind by night 
as thickly as sensible forms present themselves 
by day, it is not likely that they should be bet- 
ter borne in memory. But of the thousands of 
objects we encounter each day of our lives, how 
few there are that we can distinctly recollect at 
its close. We think we explain this wonderful 
forgetfulness by saying that we have paid no 
attention to them. And, in like manner, the 
dreams we remember are perhaps only a very 
insignificant proportion of those which have 
been presented to the mind. 

It has been said that a belief in apparitions 
is an instinct with every man. However much 
we may dissent from the correctness of such an 
expression as broadly given, there can be no 
doubt that it has a foundation in truth. The 
faith of a child in this particular is only gradu- 





ally sapped as he grows up to be aman. Nay, 
even in mature life, there may always be found 
those who have an unwavering confidence in 
the reality of these illusions, and many of these 
are persons characterized by their moral courage 
and love of truth. I have just remarked that 
few things have exerted a greater influence on 
the career of the human race than a firm belief 
in these spiritual visitations. The visions of 
the Arabian Prophet ended in tincturing the 
daily life of half the people of Asia and Africa 
for a thousand years. A spectre that appeared 
in the camp at Sardis, unnerved the heart of 
Brutus, and thereby put an end to the political 
system that had made the Great Republic the 
arbiter of the world. Another that appeared 
to Constantine strengthened his hand to the 
accomplishment of that most difficult of all the 
tasks of a statesman, the destruction of an an- 
cient faith. 

But these were all impostures, it may be said. 
Not so, they were no impostures of the persons 
to whom they are reported to have occurred, 
and who assuredly firmly believed in the real 
existence of what they thought they saw. To 
the two or three instances mentioned above, 
scores of a like kind might be added, which 
have issued in the committing of men to the 
most earnest kind of work. So often do histo- 
rians notice an element of this kind mingling 
in the career of those who have made the deep- 
est mark on our race, that some are to be found 
who assert the necessity of such a condition to 
any wide-spread and permanent political event. 
It is, they say, the want of an intense faith in 
some guiding object, which is at the bottom of 
all the uncertainties of modern times, and which 
is threatening civilization with shipwreck. ‘There 
is wealth enough and strength enough on board, 
but there is wanting a mysterious needle, which 
will point forever in one direction, by day or by 
night, in calm or in storm. Whatever we may 
think of such a conclusion, the premises on 
which it is founded are well worthy of our con- 
sideration. The physiologist is not at liberty 
to deny that a lunatic and delirious man have 
faith in what they see. Their senses may de- 
ceive them, but they are not impostors. It is 
for him to consider how phantoms may arise in 
conditions of apparent health, as well as in 
states of disease; in the tranquillities of the 
solitary man as well as in the feverish excite- 
ment of the enthusiast. 

Visual hallucinations are of two kinds: those 
which are seen when the eyes are open, and 
those perceived when they are closed. To the 
former the designation of Apparitions, to the 
latter that of Visions, may be given. Dreams, 
therefore, come under the latter class. 

The simplest form of Apparition is that known 
among physicians as musce volitantes, These 
are dark specks, like flies, which seem to be 
floating in a devious path through the air. They 
are owing to disturbances or changes in the 
retina. ‘They often appear to occupy the dy- 
ing. 
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Of Visions the most common, because they 
can be voluntarily produced, are those which 
depend on the remains of impressions in the 
retina and optic centres. If, when we awake 
in the morning, our eyes are turned for a mo- 
ment to a window or other bright object, and 
then closed, there still appears to the mind a 
spectral representation of the object, which 
gradually fades away. These illusions can be 
caused to have, as it were, a movement in the 
dark space before us, answering to the voluntary 
rotation of the eyeball. Sometimes, when the 
light is not sufficiently intense, or the nervous 
organs not sensitive enough, the vision does not 
make its appearance on the closing of the eye- 
lids, but after fastening the attention on the 
position in which it is expected to come, it 
slowly emerges at last. That it consists in a 
real impression which has been registered in 
those organs, and is not a mere product of the 
unaided imagination, is very clear from the fact 
that we may discern, by attentively considering 
it, many little peculiarities which we have not 
had time to notice in the original object; thus 
if there has been a lace curtain, or other such 
well-marked body before us, we can not only 
see in the vision the places where its folds in- 
tersect the window-bars, but likewise, if the im- 
pression be a good one, all the peculiarities of 
its figured pattern. And that our conclusions 
in these respects are correct, is proved as soon 
as we reopen our eyes. 

Between Apparitions and Visions is an in- 
termediate class, of which it is not my object 
now to say much; they may, however, be styled 
Deceptions. These take their origin in some 
outward existing reality, and are exaggerations 
of the fancy. ‘They are commonly encountered 
in the evening twilight, or in places feebly il- 
luminated. Sir Walter Scott says of children 
that lying is natural to them, and that to tell 
the truth is an acquired habit. If they are thus 
by nature prone to deceive those around them, 
they are none the less prone to deceive them- 
selves, To them a white object faintly descried 
in the obscurity, is easily expanded into a mov- 
ing and supernatural thing. 

In a physiological sense, I consider that sim- 
ple apparitions arise from disturbances or dis- 
ease of the retina, visions from the traces of 
impressions inclosed at a former time in the 
corpora quadrigemina and optic thalami. In 
their most highly marked state the former may 
be treated of as results of the insanity of the 
retina; the latter, as of cerebral vision. 

Disturbance of the retina, brought on by any 
cause whatever, may give rise to simple spec- 
tral apparitions, which, as the circumstances 
change, will have an indefinite contour or a 
definite form. Nor are they merely shades 
and shadows; they may be presented in colors, 
which however are usually dim or subdued, 
Thus, if the eyelids being closed, we press gen- 
tly with the tip of the finger on the inner or 
outer angle of one of the eyes, a gray spot sur- 
rounded by colors makes its appearance on the 





opposite side of the same eye, and dances about 
as the pressure of the finger varies. With more 
extensive and heavier pressure clouds of various 
rainbow tints fill up all the imaginary space be- 
fore us. In like manner, the passage of an 
electric current from a voltaic pair induces a 
flash of light of considerable brilliance. In- 
ternal pressures, and spontaneous variations in 
the rate of metamorphosis and nutrition of the 
retina, act in a manner analogous to external 
disturbances. 

From the musce volitantes, which may be re- 
garded as the first rudiments of apparitions, it 
is but a step to the intercalation of simple or 
even grotesque images among the real objects 
at which we are looking; and, indeed, this is 
the manner in which they always offer them- 
selves, as resting or moving among the actually 
existing things. I do not undertake to say how 
far we are liable to practice deception upon our- 
selves after the manner we have spoken of in 
children, when we have once detected the fact 
that we are liable to this infirmity. An inani- 
mate object—for instance a stick—is seen upon 
the floor, we go to pick it up, we find there is 
nothing there, we return to our first position; 
but we can observe no shadow or other reality 
that can be offered as an explanation of what 
we have seen, still less is there any spectre. 
An event of this kind predisposes us perhaps 
to return to that disposition of exaggeration so 
natural to our early life; and the next time the 
retina deceives us, we involuntarily give to the 
hallucination motion, and a more definite form. 

Insects flying in the air, or rather floating in 
vacancy before us, present the incipient form 
of retinal malady. It may be provoked by m- 
due use of the eyes, as reading by lamplight. 
I remark it constantly in my own case, after a 
prolonged use of the microscope. In a more 
aggravated form it less frequently occurs, as pro- 
ducing stars or sparks of light. From the earliest 
times physicians have observed that it is a “bad 
sign” when the patient localizes these images. 
“If the sick man says there be little holes in 
the curtains, or black spots on his bedclothes, 
then it is plain that his end is at hand.” 

Under the title of Pseudoblepsis, or false 
vision, medical authors enumerate several va- 
rieties of the foregoing phenomena. But when, 
as is most commonly the case, the derangement 
which gives origin to these appearances is not 
limited to the retina, but arising in some con- 
stitutional affection, involves more or less com- 
pletely the entire nervous apparatus of the eye, 
retinal insanity and cerebral vision occur to- 
gether. ‘In those cases which have been in- 
vestigated in a philosophical manner by the 
patients themselves, this complication is often 
distinctly recognized. Thus Nicolai, the Prus- 
sian bookseller, who published in the “ Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Berlin” an interesting 
account of his own sufferings, states, that of the 
apparitions of men and women with which he 
was troubled, there were some which disap- 
peared on shutting the eyes, but some did not. 

















In such a case, there can be no doubt that the 
disease affected the corpora quadrigemina and 
the optic thalami, as well as the retina. 

This condition in which the receiving centres 
and registering ganglia at the base of the brain 
are engaged, is the one which yields the most 
striking instances of hallucinations in which ap- 
paritions and visions coexist. It can, like the 
less complicated forms, be brought on artificial- 
ly, as in the delirium tremens, which follows a 
cessation from the customary use of alcohol, or 
in the exaltation induced by the purposed ad- 
ministration of opium or other drugs. In this, 
as in those forms, it is the localization of the 
phantom among the bodies and things around 
us that begins to give power to the illusion. 
The form of a cloud, no bigger than the hand, 
is perhaps first seen floating over the carpet; 
but this, as the eye follows it, takes on a sharp 
contour and definite shape, and the sufferer sees 
with dismay a moping raven on some of the 
more distant articles of furniture. Or, out of 
an indistinct cloud, faces, sometimes of most 
surprising loveliness, emerge, another face suc- 
ceeding as the former dies away. The mind, 
ever ready to practice imposture upon itself, 
will at last accompany the illusion with gro- 
tesque or even dreadful inventions. A sar- 
cophagus, painted after the manner of the 
Egyptians, distresses the visionary with the roll- 
ing of its eyes. Martin Luther thus more than 
once saw the devil under the well-known form 
popularly assigned to him in the Middle Ages, 

As the nervous centres have become more 
profoundly involved, these visions become more 
impressive. Instead of a solitary phantom in- 
truding itself among recognized realities, as the 
shade of a deceased friend opens the door and 
noiselessly steps in, the complicated scenes of a 
true drama are displayed. The brain becomes, 
as it were, a theatre. According as the travel 
or the reading of the sick man may have been, 
the illusion takes a style. Black vistas of Ori- 
ental architecture, that stretch away into in- 
finite night ; temples, and fanes, and the battle- 
nented walls of cities ; colossal Pharaohs sitting 
in everlasting silence, with their hands upon 
their knees; and perhaps, to complete the scene, 
in a quiet gleam of sunlight, among palm-trees, 
the camels reposing. “I saw,” says De Quin- 
cey, in his “‘ Confessions of an English Opium- 
Rater, “as I lay awake in bed, vast processions 
that passed along in mournful pomp, friezes of 
never-ending stories that, to my feelings, were 
as sad and solemn as if they were stories drawn 
from times before CEdipus and Priam, before 
Tyre, before Memphis. And at the same time 
a corresponding change took place in my dreams 
—a theatre seemed suddenly opened and light- 
ed up within my brain, which presented nightly 
spectacles of more than earthly splendor.” 

Apparitions are the result of a false interpre- 
tation of impressions cotemporaneously made 
on the retina; visions are the presentment of 
the relics of old ones which yet remain in the 
registering ganglia of the brain. We convince 
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ourselves of the truth of this general assertion, 
not so well from an examination of one or 
more well-related or authenticated cases, as 
from what may be termed the Natural History 
of Ghosts. The Greeks and Romans of anti- 
quity were just as much liable to disorders of 
the nervous system as we are; but to them su- 
pernatural appearances came under mythologic 
forms—Venus, and Mars, and Minerva. The 
places of these were taken in the dreams of the 
ascetics of the Middle Ages by phantoms of the 
Virgin and the Saints. At a still later time in 
Northern Europe, and even in England, where 
the old pagan superstititions are scarcely yet 
rooted out of the vulgar mind, even though the 
Reformation has broken the system of ecclesi- 
astical thought, Fairies, and Brownies, and Rob- 
in Goodfellows survived. The form of phan- 
toms has changed with change in the creed of 
communities; and we may therefore, with good 
Reginald Scot, inquire, if the apparitions which 
have been seen by true men and brave men in 
all ages of the world were real existences, what 
has become of the swarms of them in these lat- 
ter times? 

One class of apparitions—perhaps it was the 
first to exist, as it is the last to remain—has 
survived all these changes; survived them be- 
cause it is connected with a thing that never 
varies—the affection of the human heart. To 
the people of every age the images of their dead 
have appeared. They are not infrequent even 
in our own times. It would be an ungracious 
task to enter on an examination of the best au- 
thenticated of such reports. Inquiries of this 
kind can scarcely be covered from the liability 
to an imputation on personal veracity, percep- 
tive power, or moral courage. And, after all, 
it is not necessary to entangle ourselves with 
these causes of offense. It is enough for us to 
perceive that even here incongruities may be 
pointed out. The Roman saw the shade of his 
friend clothed in the well-known toga, the Eu- 
ropean sees his in our own grotesque garb 
The spirit of Maupertius, which stood by the 
bay-window of the library at Berlin, had on 
knee-breeches, silk stockings, and shoes with 
large silver buckles. To the philosopher it may, 
perhaps, occur, that it is very doubtful if, among 
the awful solemnities of the other world, the 
fashions ever vary. Let us pause before we 
carry the vanities of life beyond the grave. 

From such reflections as the preceding, I 
think it may therefore be concluded, that there 
are two sources from which spectral appearances 
are derived. First: Disturbances of the retina, 
which present masses of light and shade, or col- 
ors to the mind; and these are worked by the 
fancy into definite forms on the same principle 
that we figure to ourselves pictures of faces 
among glowing embers. This constitutes reti- 
nalinsanity. Second: Gradual emergence from 
the registering ganglia of the brain of old im- 
pressions, which are rendered as intense and 
distinct as contemporaneous sensations. The 
two forms may, however, co-exist. Of the latter 
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I may observe, that the views of Dr. Hibbert, 
in his work on Apparitions, appear to me to ap- 
proach nearer to the truth than those of any 
other author. It will be perceived, however, 
after perusing his interesting book, that I have 
not laid the stress he has done on the mechan- 
ical influence of the circulation of the blood, 
but have viewed the effect as of a more purely 
nervous kind. 

As this emergence of old images which have 
been registered in the optic thalami is not only 
connected with the physiological explanations 
we have given of the functions of the brain, but 
also occurs under circumstances of such singu- 
larity as to border upon the supernatural, we 
may pursue the consideration of it a little fur- 
ther. It may, I think, be broadly asserted, that 
all spectral appearances refer to things that are 
past—persons who are dead, events which have 
taken place, scenes that we have visited; or, if 
we have not the actual reality, then pictures, 
statues, or other such representatives thereof. 
It has never yet occurred that any one has seen 
a phantom, the indications of the bodily pres- 
ence or representation of which, until that mo- 
ment, he had never known. Thus, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, the spectres of African negroes were 
common enough, but no man ever witnessed 
one of an American Indian; yet these, in their 
turn, prevailed after the voyage of Columbus. 
They were no strangers to the early colonial 
settlers. The same may be said of all kinds of 
inanimate objects. 

# illustrating the manner in which impres- 
sis of the past may emerge from the register- 
ing ginglia, I shall here furnish an instance 
which borders close upon the supernatural, and 
fairly represents the most marvelous of these 

ychological phenomena. It occurred to a 
physician who related it in my hearing to a 
circle whose conversation had turned on the 
subject of personal fear. ‘What you are say- 
ing,” he remarked, “may be very true, but I 
can assure you that the sentiment of fear, in its 
utmost degree, is much less common than you 
suppose; and though you may be surprised to 
hear me say so, I know, from personal experi- 
ence, that it can be but little comprehended. 
When I was five or six years old, I dreamt that 
I was passing by a large pond of water in a very 
solitary place. On the opposite side of it there 
stood a great tree that looked as if it had been 
struck by lightning, and in the pond, at another 
part, an old fallen trunk, on one of the prone 
limbs of which there was a turtle sunning him- 
self. "On a sudden a wind arose, which forced 
me into the pond, and in my dying struggles to 
extricate myself from its green and slimy wa- 
ters, I awoke trembling with terror. 

“ About eight years subsequently, while re- 
covering from a nearly fatal attack of scarlet 
fever, this dream presented itself to me, identi- 
cal in all respects, again. Even up to this time 
I do not think I had ever seen a living tortoise 
or turtle, but I indistinctly remembered there 
was the picture of one in the first spelling-book 





—. 


that had been given me. Perhaps, on account 
of my critical condition, this second dream im. 
pressed me more dreadfully than the first. 

“A dozen years more elapsed. I had be. 
come a physician, and was now actively pursn. 
ing my professional duties in one of the South- 
ern States. It so fell out that, one July after. 
noon, I had to make a long and wearisome ride 
on horseback. It was Sunday, and extremely 
hot; the path was solitary, and not a house for 
miles. ‘The forest had that intense silence 
which is so characteristic of this part of the day. 
All the wild animals and birds seemed to have 
gone to their retreats, to be rid of the heat of 
the sun. Suddenly, at one point of the road, | 
came upon a great stagnant water-pool, and 
casting my eyes across it, there stood a pine-tree 
blasted by lightning, and on a log that was 
nearly even with the surface a turtle was bask- 
ing in the sun. The dream of my infancy was 
upon me; the bridle fell from my hands; an 
unutterable fear overshadowed me, as I slunk 
away from the accursed place. 

“Though business occasionally afterward 
would have drawn me that way, I could not sum- 
mon the resolution to go, and actually have taken 
roundabout paths. It seemed to me profoundly 
amazing that the dream I had had should, after 
twenty years, be realized without respect to dif- 
ference of scenery, or climate, or age. A good 
clergyman of my acquaintance took the oppor- 
tunity of improving the circumstance to my 
spiritual advantage; and in his kind enthusi- 
asm—for he knew that I had more than once 
been brought to the point of death by such fe- 
vers—interpreted my dream that I should die 
of marsh miasma. 

“ Most persons have doubtless observed, that 
they suddenly encounter circumstances or 
events of a trivial nature, in their course of 
life, of which they have an indistinct recollec- 
tion that they have dreamt before. It seemed 
for a long time to me that this was a case of 
that kind, and that it might be set down among 
the mysterious and unaccountable. How won- 
derful it is that we so often fail to see the sim- 
ple explanation of things, when that explana- 
tion is actually intruding itself upon us! And 
so in this case, it was long before the truth 
gleamed in upon me, before my reasoning pow- 
ers shook off the delusive impressions of my 
senses. But it occurred at last. For I said to 
myself, ‘Is it more probable that such a mys- 
tery is true, or that I have dreamed for the 
third time that which I had already dreamed 
of twice before? Have I really seen the blast- 
ed tree and the sunning turtle? Are a weary 
ride of fifty miles, the noontide heat, the silence 
that could almost be felt, no provocatives to 4 
dream? I have ridden under such circum- 
stances many a mile, and have awoke and 
known it.’ And so I resolved that if ever cir- 
cumstances carried me to those parts again, I 
would satisfy myself as to the matter. 

“ Accordingly, when after a few years an inci- 
dent led me to travel there, I revisited the well- 
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remembered scene. ‘There still was the stag- 
nant pool, but the blasted pine-tree was gone. 
And after I had pushed my horse through the 
marshy thicket as far as I could force him, and 
then dismounted and pursued a close investiga- 
tion on foot, in every direction around the spot, 
I was clearly convinced that no pine-tree had 
ever grown there—not a stump nor any token 
of its remains could be seen. And so I have 
now concluded, that at the glimpse of the wa- 
ter, With the readiness of those who are falling 
asleep, I had adopted an external fact into a 
dream; that it had aroused the trains of thought 
which in former years had occupied me, and 
that, in fine, the mystery was all a delusion, 
and that I had been frightened with less than 
a shadow.” 

The instructive story of this physician teaches 
us how readily, and yet how impressively the 
remains of old ideas may be recalled—how they 
may, as it were, be projected into the space be- 
yond us, and take a position among existing 
realities. 'That such images arise from a phys- 
ical impression which has formerly been made 
on the registering ganglia, it is impossible to 
doubt; and that for their emergence from their 
dormant state it is necessary that there should 
be a dulling or blunting of contemporaneous 
sensations, so that these latent relics may pre- 
sent themselves with a relatively equal force. 
This equalization of the intensity of an old 
impression with a present sensation may be 
brought about in two different ways: first, by 
diminishing the force of present sensations, as 
when we are in a reverie, or have fallen asleep; 
or by breathing vapors unsuited for the support 
of respiration. Second, by increasing the ac- 
tivity of those parts of the brain in which the 
old impressions are stored up. On each of 
these a few remarks may be made. 

Cerebral vision depends on an equalization in 
intensity between present sensations and old 
impressions. So long as the former predomin- 
ate in power, the latter excite no attention, or 
are wholly overlooked. This condition is illus- 
trated by such facts as that the flame of a candle 
held against the sun is utterly overpowered and 
imperceptible, but is seen of its proper bright- 
ness when it is in presence only of another 
flame like itself. Or as the stars, which are 
concealed by day, are plain enough when the 
light is withdrawn. Ancient impressions, har- 
bored in the optic thalami, can not make them- 
selves felt against sensations just establishing 
themselves. For, as when we have looked at a 
bright window, and then close our eyes, the ret- 

inal phantom we see becomes paler and paler, 
and after a while dies out, so do cerebral images 
undergo a diminution of intensity with lapse 
of time, though it may be questioned whether 
they ever entirely waste away. The law which 
obtains in our economy for other organs of 
sense applies in these cases too. Even in 
contemporaneously occurring sensations, unless 
there is something like an equality between 


us. In the presence of a bright light a less 
brilliant one can not be seen; a feeble sound is 
made inaudible by an intensely loud one; mi- 
nute variations of temperature become imper- 
ceptible when we are submitted to a great heat 
or cold. Ideas are no more than the vestiges 
of what were once sensations, and are subjected 
to the same physiological law. For them to be- 
come embodied, and to cheat the mind into a 
belief of their re-existence, equivalent in all re- 
gards to_outward and actually existing things, 
the impressions of these latter must be dimin- 
ished in their power, or the vigor of the former 
must be reinforced. 

So when we are passing away into sleep, the 
organs of sense no longer convey their special 
impressions with the clearness and force that 
they did in our waking hours, and this gives to 
the decaying traces which are stored in the 
registering ganglia the power of drawing upon 
themselves the attention of the mind. So like- 
wise in the delirium of fevers, the spectral 
phantoms which trouble the sick are first seen 
when the apartment is darkened and kept 
silent, especially when the patient closes his 
eyes. Until the senses are more completely 
overwhelmed, these shadows will disappear on 
brightly illuminating the room, or on opening 
the eyes. And so, too, in the hour of death, 
when outer things are losing their force upon 
the dim eye, and dull ear, and worn out body, 
images that have reference to the manner of 
our past life emerge, the innocent and good be- 
ing attended in their solemn journey by visions 
in unison with their prior actions and thoug” ‘s; 
the evil with scenes of terror and despair , \nd 
it is right that it should be so. 

The enfeebling of sensations which we are in 
the act of receiving from external sources, so -s 
to bring them on an equality with those which 
have been long ago impressed, not only occurs 
in the condition of sleep and in the article of 
death, but may, in a temporary manner, be 
established by resorting to certain physical 
agents and drugs. Pressure upon the brain, 
either accidentally or purposely applied, is well 
known to produce such a result, and in like 
manner the inhalation of various agents, such 
as pure hydrogen gas, the vapor of ether or 
chloroform, or other non-supporters of respira- 
tion. On breathing these substances anwsthesia 
is soon induced; the external world is shut out; 
and on carrying forward the operation to its 
due extent, the mind and the brain are literally 
left to themselves. Opium acts in like man- 
ner, more particularly in the case of those who 
have accustomed themselves to its undue use. 
It, however, not only blunts the force of new im- 
pressions, but exerts a positive agency in in- 
tensifying the decaying remains of old ones, 
Under its full influence the true relations of 
space and of time disappear, a century of events 
is lived through in a single night, the vision can 
comprehend distances approaching to the infin- 
ite, and yet, in these circumstances, the mind 
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does not perceive a riot of incongruous combi- 
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nations, but every thing is presented in a me- 
thodical and orderly way: pictures, all the parts 
of which are in just proportions and severe keep- 
ing to each other, and long sequences of events 
that maintain a mutual harmony. 

But, as I have just remarked, the equaliza- 
tion of new sensations with old impressions, 
which is necessary for phantom appearances, 
and the incarnation and outward localization 
of ideas, that is, cerebral vision, may take place 
by heightening or reinforcing the old impres- 
sions as well as by diminishing the intensity of 
the new sensations. And as in the former 
oase, so, in this, the result can be reached in 
many different ways. Whatever will cause in- 
creased functional activity of the cerebral struc- 
ture, will recall these old images in force. It 
is almost unnecessary to allude to the delirium 
that attends inflammatory states of the brain ; 
artificial experiments are more instructive. 

For the purpose of increasing the functional 
activity of the cerebral structure, protoxide of 
nitrogen, by reason of its greater solubility in 
blood, exceeds in power even oxygen gas itself. 
This substance, when respired, at once awakens 
long trains of vivid ideas, the recollection of all 
kinds of former scenes. Its action is divisible 
into two periods, the first corresponding to the 
heightened sensibility arising from the increased 
oxidation it is establishing in the economy ; the 
second, to the depression which soon comes on 
through the consequent accumulation of carbon- 
ie acid, and which the lungs and skin are una- 
ble, with sufficient quickness, to remove. Sir 
H. Davy, who first recognized its physiological 
power, has given us a graphic description of 
these effects. He says: “A thrilling, extend- 
ing from the chest to the extremities, was al- 
most immediately produced. I felt a sense of 
tangible extension highly pleasurable in every 
limb; my visible impressions were dazzling and 
apparently magnified. I heard distinctly every 
sound in the room, and was perfectly aware of 
my situation. By degrees, as the pleasurable 
sensation increased, I Jost all connection with 
external things; trains of vivid, visible images 
rapidly passed through my mind, and were con- 
nected with words in such a manner as to pro- 
duce sensations perfectly novel. I existed in 
a world of newly-connected and newly-modi- 
fied ideas, When I was awakened from this 
semi-delirious trance by Dr. Kinglake, who took 
the bag from my mouth, indignation and pride 
were the first feelings produced by the sight of 
the persons about me. My notions were en- 
thusiastic and sublime, and for a moment I 
walked round the room, perfectly regardless 
of what was said to me. As I recovered my 
former state of mind, I felt an inclination to 
communicate the discoveries I had made dur- 
ing the experiment. I endeavored to recall 
the ideas ; they were feeble and indistinct. One 
recollection of terms however presented itself, 
and, with the most intense belief and pro- 
phetic manner, I exclaimed to Dr. Kinglake, 
‘Nothing exists but thoughts; the universe is 
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composed of impressions, ideas, pleasures, and 
pains.’” 

In like manner, the intoxication that arises 
from alcohol has two distinct stages, depending 
on entirely different phases of its chemical ac- 
tion. At first there is an exaltation of effects, 
because of the increased functional activity 
established; but this, after a time, is succeeded 
by a dullness, or even stupefaction, attributable 
to the impression which the carbonic acid, aris. 
ing from the destruction of the alcohol, is mak. 
ing upon the nervous centres. 

By two different methods, therefore, ancient 
impressions may be equalized, as respects in. 
tensity, with new sensations. The vigor of the 
former may be increased, or the effect of the 
latter diminished. 

Equalized in any way in their force, the min: 
is ready to confound its own ideas and external 
forms together. A cause which perhaps might 
seem to be too trivial fastens the attention, and 
at once a solitary form, or even the machiner; 
of a long drama, emerges. It is no more posi- 
ble for us to say why the thought runs in on 
course rather than another, and lays hold of im- 
age after image in succession, than we can fore- 
tell the way of a spark that moves darkling on 
the ashes of a piece of burnt paper. Yet it, 
too, runs in connected lines. 

No better evidence can be given that the 
images we are speaking of are impressions of 
past events registered in the brain, and whic! 
gain the power of drawing upon themselves the 
attention of the mind, either by their assuming 
an unwonted intensity, or by the diminution of 
the influence of newly-arriving sensations, than 
the philosophical observations by some of those 
who have been liable to these infirmities on their 
own cases. Thus, in such a case recorded in 
“Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal,” and al- 
luded to by Dr. Hibbert, “I had a visit,” said 
the patient, “from Dr. C , to whom, among 
other remarks, I observed, that I then enjoyed 
the satisfaction of having cultivated my moral 
habits, and particularly in having always en- 
deavored to avoid being the slave of fear. | 
think, said I, that this is the breaking up of the 
system, and that it is now in progress to speed) 
destruction. In this state, when the senses have 
become confused, and no longer tell me the 
truth, they still present me with pleasing fic- 
tions, and my sufferings are mitigated by that 
calmness which allows me to find amusement 
in what are probably the concluding scenes of 
life. I give these self-congratulations without 
scruple, more particularly because they led to 
an observation of fact which deserves notice. 
When the doctor left me, my relaxed attention 
turned to the phantasms, and some time after- 
ward, instead of a pleasing face, a visage of ex- 
treme rage appeared, which presented a gun at 
me, and made me start; but it remained the 
usual time, and then gradually faded away. 
This immediately showed me the probability 
of some connection between my thoughts and 
these images, for I ascribed the angry phantasw 
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to the general reflection I had formed in con- 
versation with Dr. C. I recollected some dis- 
quisitions of Locke, in his treatise on the Con- 
duct of the Mind, where he endeavors to ac- 
count for the appearance of faces to persons of 
nervous habits. It seemed to me as if faces in 
all their modifications being so associated with 
our recollections of the affections of passions, 
would be most likely to offer themselves in de- 
lirium, but I now thought it probable that other 
objects could be seen if previously meditated 
upon, With this motive it was that I reflected 
upon landscapes and scenes of architectural 
grandeur, while the faces were flashing before 
me, and after a certain considerable interval of 
time, of which I can form no precise judgment, 
arural scene of hills, valleys, and fields appeared 
before me, which was succeeded by another and 
another in ceaseless succession—the manner 
and times of their respective appearance, dura- 
tion, and vanishing, being not sensibly different 
from that of the faces. All the scenes were 
calm and still, without any strong lights or glare, 
and delightfully calculated to inspire notions of 
retirement, of tranquillity, and happy medita- 
tion.” The same writer adds, in another place, 
“The figures returned, but now they consisted 
either of books, or parchments, or papers con- 
taining printed matter. I do not know whether 
I read any of them, but am at present inclined 
to think that they were not distinctly legible, or 
did not remain a sufficient time before they van- 
ished. I was now so well aware of the connec- 
tion of thought with their appearance, that by 
fixing my mind on the consideration of manu- 
seript instead of printed type, the papers ap- 
peared after a time only with manuscript writ- 
ing; and afterward, by the same process, instead 
of being erect they were all inverted, or appeared 
upside down.” ta 
We can not fail to remark the close resem- 
blance between these illusions arising from a 
fixed meditation on recollected scenery, and the 
phantoms which are witnessed after our gaze 
has been steadily directed to some brightly-il- 
luminated object, as a window, when we first 
awake. In both there is the same subdued and 
uncertain brilliancy of effect; in both the same 
gradual fading away; in both the mind does 
not refer the image it contemplates to an inward 
point or place, but sets it forth outwardly, pro- 
jecting it into the empty or occupied region be- 
yond, Ininverse as in ordinary vision, the law 
of the line of visible direction is enforced, and 
this reference of cerebral images to a definite 
point in outer space, is a phenomenon of the 
same kind as the appearance of the invisible 
coin on pouring water into a basin, the lifting 
of ships into the air by atmospheric refraction, 
the appearance of the sun and moon every day 
above the horizon before they have actually 
risen and after they have set, and many other 
optical illustrations that might be mentioned. 
Physiology, though full of teleological illus- 


more worthy of consideration than this of inverse 
vision. Men in every part of the world, even 
among nations the most abject and barbarous, 
have an abiding faith not only in the existence 
of a spirit that animates us, but also in its im- 
mortality. Of these there are multitudes who 
have been shut out from all communion with 
civilized countries, who have never been enlight- 
ened by Revelation, and who are mentally inca- 
pable of reasoning out for themselves arguments 
in support of those great truths. Under such 
circumstances, it is not very likely that the un- 
certainties of tradition derived from remote ages 
could be any guide to them; for traditions soon 
disappear, except they are connected with the 
wants of daily life. Can there be, in a philo- 
sophical view, any thing more interesting than 
the manner in which these difficulties have been 
compensated, by implanting in the very organi- 
zation of every man means of constantly admon- 
ishing him of these facts, of recalling them with 
an unexpected vividness before him, even after 
they have become so faint as almost to die out? 
Let him be as debased and benighted a savage 
as he may, shut out from all communion with 
races whom Providence has placed in happier 
circumstances, he has still the same organiza- 
tion, and is liable to the same physiological in- 
cidents as ourselves. Like us he sees in his 
visions the fading forms of landscapes that are 
perhaps connected with some of his most grate- 
ful recollections ; and what other conclusion can 
he possibly derive from these unreal pictures, 
but that they are the foreshadowings of another 
land beyond that in which his lot is cast? Like 
us he is visited at intervals by the resemblances 
of those whom he has loved or hated while they 
were alive; nor can he ever be so brutalized as 
not to discern in such manifestations suggestions 
which to him are incontrovertible proofs of the 
existence and immortality of the soul. Even 
in the most refined social conditions we are 
never able to shake off the impression of these 
occurrences, and are perpetually drawing from 
them the same conclusions as did our uncivil- 
ized ancestors. Our more elevated condition 
of life in no respect relieves us from the inevi- 
table consequences of our own organization, any 
more than it relieves us from infirmities and 
disease. In these respects, all over the globe 
we are on an equality. Savage or civilized, we 
carry about within us a mechanism intended to 
present us with mementoes of the most solemn 
facts with which we can be concerned, and the 
voice of history tells us that it has ever been 
true to its design. It wants only moments of 
repose or of sickness, when the influence of ex- 
ternal things is diminished, to come into full 
play, and these are precisely the moments when 
we are best prepared for the truths it is going 
to suggest. Such a mechanism is in keeping 
with the manner in whicli the course of Nature 
is fulfilled, and bears in its very style the im- 
press of invariability of action. Itis no respecter 





trations—that is, examples of the use of means 
for the accomplishment of an end—has none 
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humblest without the consolations of a knowl- 
edge of another life. Liable to no mischances 
nor loss, open to no opportunity of being tam- 
pered with by the designing or interested, re- 
quiring no extraneous human agency for its ef- 
fect upon every man, but involuntarily ever 
present with each wherever he may go, it mar- 
velously extracts from vestiges of the impressions 
of the past overwhelming proofs of the reality 
of the future; and, gathering its power from 
what would seem to be a most unlikely source, 
it insensibly leads us, no matter who or where 
we may be, to a profound belief in the immortal 
and imperishable, from phantoms which have 
scarcely made their appearance before they are 
ready to vanish away. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to do more 
than barely refer to the assertions of those who 
would have it believed that they look upon all 
these appearances as fictions and deliberate im- 
postures. What is to become of all history if 
such a doctrine could be maintained? Human 
evidence must be regarded as utterly worthless! 
Moreover, no one denies the existence of dreams, 
and the phenomena we have here been treating 
of are philosophically of the same order. 





THISTLE FIGS; OR, THE GRAPES THAT 
GROW ON THORNS. 
‘Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 

As if alive."—My last Duchess. 

RoBERT BROWNING. 
T was in this present month of July, and Don 

Bobtail Fandango and I were driving upon 
the beach at Newport. The wind was rising, 
but it blew soft and warm over the ocean. The 
light clouds clustered around the setting sun, 
and the wind-mills stood against the west, 
stretching wide their skeleton arms. The car- 
riages had rolled homeward, and a solitary horse- 
man galloped by us at intervals and disappeared 
in the twilight. The gray solitude of the sea 
began to creep into the air, and to reassume the 
supremacy which the afternoon’s promenade had 
for a moment interrupted. Far out upon the 
horizon shone the white sails—shone for a few 
moments, then faded. 

* Like the children of Israel,” said Don Bob, 
as his eyes roved along the horizon, “we march 
upon the bottom of the sea; but there is no en- 
gulfing now of Pharaoh’s chariots and horsemen. 
They splutter on at their inscrutable pleasure ; 
and only when they have rolled off, the sea crawls 
up, sadly moaning, to wash away their traces. 
Do you suppose it finds any music to blend with 
its song, from all the gay laughter that has rung 
here this afternoon? any brighter ray for its 
gems from all the glances that have shone here ? 
any thought of a beauty and grace superior to 
its own, which it can secrete in its depths like a 
more precious pearl ?” 

“Tt is a very misanthropic old monster if it 
can not,” replied I; “and especially misogon- 
istical ?” 

“We talk of Nature,” continued my diplo- 
matic friend—I am afraid with a slight sneer— 





“and of the influences of Nature. But the na- 
ture that is strong is human nature. Yon saw 
Clytemnestra driving here this afternoon seated 
in the ample shadow of Mrs. Gorgon. When 
you meet Clytemnestra in the festive halls which 
she so despises and frequents, pleading that she 
is getting through the frivolities of life—which 
it takes her a great while to do—should you sus. 
pect—would you believe, that she had daily, or 
tri-weekly, for two months, driven by the side 
of the loud-sounding sea? Do you wonder that 
the laughter of the sea is inextinguishable? or 
what is your opinion of the poets who enlarge 
melodiously upon the benign influences of Na- 
ture ?” 

“My dear Don Bob, you are getting chilled 
by the evening air.” 

“Not at all, my young friend. 
grateful. I like to see a wave after seeing a 
wriggle. The movement of the sea is almost 
as graceful as the tiddling of that lovely belle 
who came last night and will go to-morrow. | 
have a story to tell you of Clytemnestra—the 
girl who has perfect style and chigue—who 
adores the proprieties—who has every crinoline 
charm of person and all the height that heels 
can impart; the girl with the right acquaintances, 
with an accurate knowledge of the nuances of 
gloves and the due length of ribbons, with whose 
dress, manners, and mind a really noble man 
could find no more fault than a really freezing 
man with the Rosenlani glacier; the girl who, 
without beauty, talent, character, or sincere aims 
of any kind, tosses her head at life supercilious- 
ly, and is sure that, had a kinder fate permitted 
her birth in another country, she must certainly 
have been born a Princess Royal 

“ Behold my heroine! and let your pity wait 
upon the rising of the curtain. Hear how the 
sea wails and sadly dashes! Has Nature pro- 
vided this eternal moan that the eternal silent 
tragedy of life may not be undeplored ? 

“Tmagine that you had a sister, and that old 
Mrs. Gorgon was her mother! Nature probably 
has some intention in the construction of these 
chimeras dire.. Your amiable Aunts Mastodon 
and Anthropophagus have undoubtedly a pur- 
pose. I remember when I was first accredited 
to the Cannibal Islands, I was one day taking 
my constitutional upon the banks of the blue 
Moselle, when I overtook his Majesty. No» 
the great problem that had excited my mind 
during my residence at his court had been why 
there should be any King of the Cannibal Is!- 
ands at all. I knew if I could understand that, 
I could explain all the Mrs. Gorgons and Aunt 
Mastodons in the world. So I approached his 
Majesty, who held his hand upon his stomach 
and appeared to be in pain. 

“ *Good-morning, Majesty,’ I began. 

***Good-morning, Embassador—oh! oh!’ re- 
plied the King of the Cannibal Islands, pressing 
more heavily upon his stomach. 

“«* Why is Majesty so pensive this morning? 
inquired I, with sympathy. 

“My dear Fandango,’ he answered, ‘I yes 
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terday lunched upon cold clergyman, and it dis- 
agreed with me. Honored Embassador, let me 
not have lived in vain; let me impart to you 
one counsel founded upon experience.’ 

“So saying, he drew nearer to me with an 
air of mystery. 

“+ Fandango,’ said the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, ‘ always take your clergymen hot. They 
are good for nothing if they are cold. You will 
tind that they lie very heavily indeed if they are 
not hot—oh! oh? 

“ And the King of the Cannibal Islands died 
that night of a colic. 

“Since that epoch of my diplomatic experi- 
ence, I have had the firmest faith that every 
body was made for some purpose. Nor do 
Mesdames Gorgon, Mastodon, and Anthropo- 
phagus disturb my faith. I can swallow them 
all. 
“ Well, Clytemnestra could not very well help 

having Mrs. Gorgon for her mother. I think 
she was sorry for it. I have no doubt that chil- 
dren often look with wonder upon their progen- 
itors, and try to ascertain what occult relation 
there can possibly be between them. You re- 
member in your Charles Lamb’s essay upon 
the South Sea House how exquisitely he recog- 
nizes this fact—he being one of the men who 
took the facts of life rather than the theories. 
How is it that December begets May? Poor 
May! how often I have seen her slowly wither, 
wither, wither, in that cold, spectral light which 
is December's best affection ? 

“From the beginning Clytemnestra was care- 
fully taught how to stand, sit, move, eat, drink, 
sleep, and have her being. She early looked 
upon the world as a young ladies’ academy, with 
grim Mamma Gorgon as the mistress, and life 
the long and dreary lesson. She was allowed, 
at a very early age, to drive hoop with discre- 
tion, and upon condition that pantalets were 
not torn nor frocks rumpled, Mademoiselle 
Tigre, her gouvernante, or ennuyante, as she pre- 
ferred to call her, presided over her recreations 
with severe dignity. But driving hoop in state 
was tedious, and she abandoned that form of 
excitement for a daily promenade, accompanied 
by the ennuyante, who told her to keep her 
shoulders straight; not to waggle; not to look 
tothe right; not to look to the left; not to stare 
at the shop windows; not to point; not to ex- 
claim; not to talk too loud; not to talk too 
low; not to talk too much; not to talk too lit- 
tle; not to swing her hands; not to carry her- 
self stiffly; not to slouch; not to gesticulate ; 
to bow modestly when the proper people spoke 
to her; to look blandly unconscious when the 
undesirable passed. Under such auspices Cly- 
temnestra promenaded herself to a wonder, as 
the enmuyante expressed it in the French lan- 





“Occasionally she was taken out in the car- 
riage with mamma, as Mrs. Gorgon was famil- 
iarly termed by her children, and by her de- 
pendents, when speaking of their awful mis- 
tress to Miss Clytemnestra. I have seen chil- 


dren driving with their mammas, in the Canni- 
bal Islands and elsewhere, and although they 
climbed at random over laps, and laughed at 
windows, and joked with papa and mamma, 
and were very affectionate and very trouble- 
some, and had the most splendid time that was 
ever heard of—if you could trust their account 
of it—yet I have seen nothing in the Cannibal 
Islands or elsewhere that could for a moment 
compare with the solemn grandeur of a prom- 
enade in the carriage of Mrs. Tusk Gorgon, as 
performed by that distinguished leader of the 
fashionable world and the youthful daughter of 
the house, Clytemnestra, There was no laugh- 
ing at the windows here ; no ranging freely over 
affectionate laps; no confusion, and heat, and 
pulling of ribbons, and delicious disorder. Not 
at all; a king’s funeral could not be conducted 
with more serious precision. 

“Stately order reigned in the Gorgon house- 
hold as it did in Warsaw. The house clock on 
the carved mantel, that regularly rung the hours, 
striking three for three, four for four, no more, 
no less, not too soon and not too fast, and dy- 
ing away into a monotonous and muffled tick, 
tick, tick, was the symbol of that family. It 
went by clock-work. The furniture was always 
shiny, without scratch or nick. It held its 
place to an angle. Gilt books reposed mathe- 
matically upon marble tables. There was no 
sign of newspaper or pamphlet. Upon a buhl 
escritoire stood a porcelain vase. The bronze 
clock was flanked by bronze burners. There 
were no pictures on the walls. There were 
heavy curtains over the windows, through which 
stole the frightened daylight, like a thief, and 
lurked suspiciously in the corners of the room. 
There were two large chairs, easy in form, and 
covered with superb damask. Upon her Tues- 
day mornings Mrs. Tusk Gorgon occupied one, 
and her daughter, as she grew up, the other. 
Every morning, at ten o'clock, James, the wait- 
er, entered the drawing-room and opened the 
piano. At the same moment, Miss Clytemnes- 
tra and Mademoiselle Tigre appeared. Under 
the steady superintendence of that lady, Miss 
Clytemnestra practiced her music-lesson for one 
hour. At eleven, James, the waiter, entered 
the drawing-room, and, the ladies having re- 
tired, he closed the instrument, and left the un- 
happy chairs, tables, burners, books, and other 
state-prisoners, to solitude, gloom, and the muf- 
fled ticking of the clock. 

“The warerooms of M. Bosch himself were 
not fuller of more irreproachable furniture than 
the drawing-rooms of Madam Gorgon. The 
piano was never left open, by any chance; the 
books were always replaced; the chairs stood 
like statues on a tower. There were no work- 
baskets; no scraps of work or paper; no toys; 
no nameless confusion hinting that children had 
been at play, as the heaving wake of water 
shows that a ship has passed. 

“*T can not make a nursery of my drawing- 
room,’ was the crushing reply of Mrs. Tusk Gor- 





gon to some audacious friend, who, gasping in 
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a surfeit of elegant precision, ventured to sug- 
gest that the sight of a toy or a newspaper would 
be a relief. 

“The mother received her daughter in the 
drawing-room in a kind of semi-state. It was 
just before dinner, when she was dressed for 
that ceremony, or just after, when Clytemnes- 
tra was about to go to bed. The little girl be- 
haved very well. She kissed her mamma with- 
out tumbling her collar—thanks to the indefat- 
igable instruction of the invaluable Tigre. She 
even climbed with propriety into the maternal 
lap, and sat there perfectly still. She did not 
jump about the room, nor hang upon the sofas 
or chairs, but she sat gravely in them, and look- 
ed seriously at mamma, and when that lady 
said, ‘Good-night, my daughter,’ the girl ad- 
vanced and exchanged osculatory salutes with 
the revered being, and withdrew without a word. 
Alas! in what black and fathomless abyss was 
the mother’s childhood buried? Let us pity 
those who have forgotten their youth as we pity 
Lucifer who fell from heaven! 

“Clytemnestra’s society was superintended 
in the same way by the untiring gouvernante. 
She went to select dancing-schools and small 
children’s parties, all of whose mothers were 
upon Mrs. T. Gorgon’s visiting list. The calm 
eye of that lady had fixed itself upon certain 
children of the other sex who would one day 
be youths and marriageable. Clytemnestra was 
occasionally permitted to invite such companions 
to tea. Mamma knew the advantages of early 
intimacies. She did not build upon them; she 
was much too wise for that. But she knew 
very well how useful certain acquaintances and 
habits are; and she lost no opportunities. 

“ As I used to contemplate Clytemnestra when 
she began to appear at her mamma’s Tues- 
day mornings, and as I considered the admira- 
ble capacities which that lady possessed for ac- 
complishing her own ends, I could not but re- 
member the gold flies of the Cannibal Islands. 
I was wont to watch them during my diplo- 
matic career, as they streamed out into the sun- 
light, and, whirring in the splendor, fell into 
the great webs of the black spiders, and there 
floundered feebly a second, and then lay, small 
balls of dingy web, their gold dimmed forever, 
and their flashing sun-life over. 

“We all assert the supremacy of the soul 
over circumstances. We all insist that men 
must be superior to all kinds of accidents, and 
we draw a great many curious and conclusive 
analogies from nature. Now you are superior 
to accidents, are you not, my dear Smytthe ? 
If a girl has a lovely soul and talks bad gram- 
mar, you are not shocked, I suppose? If she 
has simplicity of nature, and dresses dowdily, 
you are blind to that fact? If she has warm 
affections, and talks loud, and is generally hoy- 
denish, you are unconcerned? If she is clever, 
and not neat; if she is truly generous, and fat; 
if she is sympathetic, and bashful to awkward- 
ness—it all makes no difference to you, who 
believe in being superior to circumstances? 


“You look uncertain, You absolutely shake 
your head and are not quite sure. 

“Well now, if you, in your regard for what 
is essentially worthy in a woman, are affected 
by external circumstances and details—if yoy 
are not superior to such accidents, do you think 
a young girl, subject to the most artificial in- 
fluences from the beginning, is apt to rise above 
them, or ought to be very severely censured if 
she utterly sinks under them, and, instead of 
sporting a butterfly in the sun, remains a grub 
in the earth all her life? 

“To-morrow I will take you in my yacht to 
the poor-house at the head of the harbor, and 
show you a grisly old paralytic drunkard who 
was a fair baby sixty years ago. He has gone 
utterly astray, and, while you are disgusted, 
you must needs pity that wreck of a man. 
Then we will come back, and I will drive you 
on the beach in my carriage, and show you 
Clytemnestra sitting in the shadow of her moth- 
er; and while you confess the tournure and 
the general elegance, you must needs pity that 
wreck of a woman. For not more entirely is 
the grisly drunkard a tragical failure as a man, 
than the hard-eyed Clytemnestra a failure as a 
woman. Think of Shakspeare’s women; of all 
the women poets have sung and heroes loved; 
think of your own love and your own romantic 
ideal, and then look at Clytemnestra. Do you 
prefer the yacht or the carriage? 

“The girl grew up under this kind of press- 
ure. Natural emotion, or rather its expression, 
was as effectually barred out of her life as the 
sunshine was curtained from her mother’s draw- 
ing-rooms.. She gradually came to prefer pro- 
priety to principle. How could she help it? 
Which did she see every where around her? 
From her mamma’s false front to the smile with 
which she received the visitor whom she had 
been satirizing, what did she see but a vain 
show? Had she ever been permitted to have 
her hair disheveled? Had she not been more 
severely reprimanded for running in the street 
than for striking her young cousin? Had she 
not always come home from church, and heard 
the sermon mentioned, critically or cantingly, 
and the dresses of the congregation discussed 
at length, and with interest and acrimony. We 
elders are perfect fools with children, and fancy 
Jane and John in the corner, who are demure- 
ly listening, and have been told to speak when 
they are spoken to, do not know what subjects 
really interest us, and are to be fobbed off with 
a few phrases. They know very well that mam- 
ma is interested in the bonnet, and not in the 
sermon—and they survey the bonnet accord- 
ingly, and discuss it at length. 

“If Clytemnestra had been a girl of great 
genius or remarkable energy of character, she 
would have resisted the warping process by the 
strength of her nature. But she was only very 
clever and quick, with a strong temper. Neces- 
sarily the smartness dwindled, as she grew, into 
sarcasm; the quickness became a wearisome 
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stronger, grew sour and sad. Mamma Gorgon; 
and the gouvernante, and the irreproachable 
furniture, and the state promenades, had their 
legitimate effects. When Clytemnestra was 
launched into the world by Mrs. Tusk Gor- 
gon’s being at home on a certain evening, with 
‘on dansera’ in the corner of the card, it was 
conceded that she was a success, and one of the 
most lady-like girls in society. 

“So the great game began upon a wider 
stage. Youth would break through sometimes. 
The Powers to whom our fragrant first years 
belong will not altogether lose the incense or 
the sacrifice. As the child sometimes ran and 
shouted in the street, despite the ennuyante, so, 
in the drawing-room, the young lady yielded 
to her emotions, and showed whom she liked, 
and for whom she did not care. The calm eye 
of mamma surveyed it all, and her tranquil, 
but intense, tongue remonstrated and reproved. 
There was no mitigation of the maternal super- 
intendence. Mrs. Gorgon was sure of Clytem- 
nestra in the sequel; but she wanted her not 
to falter in the process. 

“She was to make a brilliant match, what- 
ever that may mean. One thing, however, it 
does not necessarily mean. To make a brill- 
iant match is not another form of expression 
for marrying the man or woman you love. It 
is an arrangement, not a feeling. It is the 
conjunction of Jupiter with his four moons, 
and Venus, the evening star. Mars may wax 
red with rage and weeping, and Pallas hide 
her face in the friendly night, but the brill- 
iant match must be made. With all my moons 
Jupiter must endow his bride, and the sweet 
evening star never know what a life she has 
lost. 

“Tn Spain I can understand what a brilliant 
match means, and in the Cannibal Islands; but 
what is a brilliant match here? Young Remus 
Swabbers will have two millions. Is he a brill- 
iant match? He is good-tempered, dresses 
well, has small hands and feet, plays a good 
game at billiards, is tolerably accomplished, 
dances well, and has an ear for music; has no 
bad habits, and has been to Paris, and seen the 
elephant. Do these things, plus two millions 
of dollars, make a brilliant match? If Linda 
of Chamouni sees Remus Swabbers, and likes 
him very well, without particularly loving him 
more than all the other young fellows she meets 
at the parties, does she marry brilliantly if she 
accepts him? Would Beatrice have made a 
brilliant match if she had married Dante ? 

“The most astute mothers sometimes fail. 
Why will people so perversely fall in love with 
the wrong objects? Why will that romantic 
Rebecca jump upon the very edge of the fright- 
ful parapet, and threaten to jump if the Knight 

Templar does not withdraw his suit? Girls are 
so giddy! If they could only be born with 
false fronts and a ‘so glad to see you’ on their 
lips! If they would only let romance and fool- 
ish love-making go to the Poets and old times 
to whieh they belong, and marry discreetly, and 








quietly saturate themselves with scandal! Girls 
are so trying, even the most carefully educated! 
Who would have thought that modest little 
Desdemona must needs go and throw herself 
away upon that dark-complexioned military per- 
son? Of course he would ultimately apply a 
pillow to her face. What did she expect? 
Those romantic affairs always end so. I hope, 
my dear Clytemnestra, you have not been edu- 
cated by me in vain. 

“No, Mrs. Gorgon, you may be sure of that : 
not in vain. Did ever a plant grow in a cellar 
without becoming white, although the most 
golden green was its birthright, and the sun- 
shine its natural climate ? 

“Tt was during her first season at this very 
Newport that Clytemnestra first saw Pygmalion. 
He danced with her by chance one evening, 
having been introduced by a friend. He was 
handsome enough, and agreeable enough. He 
danced, and taiked, and moved, with the air of 
a man who knew the world, and whose inter- 
ests were not bounded by a ball-room. There 
was nothing especially striking about him. All 
the girls who didn’t fall in love with him, agreed 
that there was no particular reason why any 
body should fall in love with him. He was 
very well, certainly, He had sufficient air 
noble, He was always well dressed. He tied 
his cravats well, and had such lovely small feet! 
He had small talk enough, and an ear for music 
that made him dance well: but law! 

“Pygmalion was a sensitive, sympathetic, 
high-toned, highly-cultivated man. ‘Who was 
his mother ?’ demanded Mrs. Tusk Gorgon, with 
dignity. ‘Lord, mamma, how should I know?’ 
replied Clytemnestra. ‘He is a pleasant man; 
and I can tell you it is something to find a man 
who does not pull off his wits when he pulls on 
his gloves.’ ‘Be careful, my daughter; that is 
all,’ returned mamma, and the conversation 
dropped. 

“Pygmalion joined bowling parties of which 
Clytemnestra was one. He drove in carriages 
sitting on the front seat opposite Miss Gorgon. 
He heard her sharp short remarks upon the peo- 
ple who passed. He marked the calmer venom 
which Mrs. T. Gorgon spat upon the gay 
throng. There were yachting excursions at 
which Pygmalion carried the Gorgon shawls, 
and handed paté to the General-in-chief. There 
were promenades in hotel halls after dinner, at 
which Clytemnestra appeared upon his arm, 
and listened to music with him. At hops and 
balls it always happened that he went home 
with her. Clytemnestra did not commit her- 
self. A certain social latitude is tolerated at 
watering-places. Amina may drive with Elvino 
in his open wagon at Newport sans peur et sans 
reproche. Elsewhere, having been seen driving 
together in the afternoon, they would be con- 
gratulated in the evening. Mrs. Gorgon was 
wary. She would not directly oppose. Absurd! 
There was no necessity, What were you think- 
ing of? Oppose! I assure you I never oppose 
a little convenient flirtation. Pygmalion is a 
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particular friend of the family. Mr. Pygma- 
lion, I thank you to bring me my shawl. Come, 
Clytemnestra! my dear. 

“Then it was astonishing to observe what a 
sudden intimacy had arisen between mamma 
and her daughter. Pygmalion always found 
them together in the morning. Mrs. Gorgon 
was very fond of bowling, it appeared, and 
haunted the alleys with the more ardor and 
uniformity that she had avoided them all the 
season until now. It was so pleasant, too, to 
go and see the young people dance in the even- 
ing. Really! I did not know how much it 
amused me. And, Mr. Pygmalion, I know I 
can depend on you to see us across the street! 
You are extremely kind. I hope you will drive 
with us to-morrow afternoon? Nobody else, I 
assure you. Only my daughter, and you, and 
myself. Engaged ?. Oh! I am very sorry. We 
arer eally very sorry, indeed, eh, Clytemnestra ? 

“Miss Gorgon was certainly very clever. Half 
the good things in Newport were traced to her, 
and they were so delicately done—it was fool- 
ish to be offended. Her hard round eyes sur- 
veyed the scene and saw so much more than 
any body else. She was considered terribly 
sarcastic, and the youth of the land were reluct- 
ant to be presented to her, not knowing how 
they would be received. But her demure po- 
liteness plastered the stabs she gave. The 
youth smarted, but saw no scar. Ah! why 
not content to have buried her own youth out 
of sight, like a pirate his only treasure, should 
Mrs. Gorgon have also crowded her daughter’s 
life into a grave, and have hidden the mound 
with artificial flowers ? 

“Pygmalion knew that he was in love, and 
wondered at it as much as any body. He won- 
dered at it, because, in a nature so sensitive, 
love only sharpens every instinct and percep- 
tion, and he saw, more truly than any body else, 
the precise character of the woman he loved. 
No lover supposes his blonde mistress to be a 
brunette; nor if she is five feet high does he 
imagine her to be six in her stockings. No 
man believes the woman he loves to be intelli- 
gent if she is clearly the reverse; nor dull if 
she is evidently witty. He does not even con- 
ceal from himself that her temper is irritable 
if he finds that it is so; nor that she lacks sym- 
pathy in a hundred things, if she has proved it 
every time he sees her. If she is not beautiful 
he cheerfully confesses it. My dear Smytthe, 
you look amazed. But, consider, he has his 
revenges. He grants to you that she is not 
beautiful, because she has disproportioned feat- 
ures. Yet that very disproportion is a charm 
to his eyes. It is by that face that he knows 
her. It is with that face that he loves her. He 
will not argue that disproportion is beauty: not 
at all, he only asserts that that face is more 
lovely to him than beautiful faces. So he does 
not say that she is bad-tempered ; but that sus- 
picious quickness seems to him only a sensi- 
tiveness indicative of high spirit. If you have 
blood, he argues, you must take a little pranc- 





ing with it. If she lacks sympathy, he asks, 
why should I demand her head when I have 
her heart? There is no advocate so placid and 
so subtle. He concedes all your side, and in- 
sists upon his own. If you suggest considera- 
tions, he has considered every thing. He has 
a perfect theory of himself, and his mistress, 
and life. Epictetus growls at him for looking 
through the rose spectacles, and he laughs Epic- 
tetus to scorn. Ah! well, let him pass! It is 
splendid, this spectacle of the young knight in 
flashing armor dashing, with waving pennon, to 
the field, and bowing us kisses as he smiles and 
passes. His is a courage which defeat will not 
dampen, and a heroism which is immortal as 
hope. 

“Pygmalion saw that Clytemnestra was sar- 
castic, and he said that it was only high spirit a lit- 
tle spoiled by mamma. He winced when it show- 
ed itself sharply ; but love is fate and not rea- 
son. You may control its expression—you can 
not limit the feeling. You may prove conclu- 
sively that this is not the woman for you; but 
love barricades itself in your heart, and nails 
its flag to the mast, and will starve and die, but 
will not confess nor surrender. You may scoff, 
best Smytthe, and you probably will. But I 
have known a great many people who married 
cheerfully, and received, without a touch of 
pallor or blushing, the congratulations of those 
who had their hearts and their secret devotions. 
I have great respect for the dignity of human 
nature. It can suffer, and endure, and smile, 
without even the vague consolation that some- 
time the heroism will be known, and an admir- 
ing public applaud. If we men are heroes, 
what are women? Who wouldn’t take Sebas- 
topol if he could be gazetted, and sung by Ten- 
nyson, and have the freedom of the city pre- 
sented in a pinch of snuff? But there are 
greater victories achieved every day, and there 
is no crown and no singer. Yes, and how many 
Sebastopols of another kind are every day sur- 
rendered to an enemy which enters, carelessly 
reveling, and mercilessly slaughtering the whole 
garrison ! 

“Clytemnestra loved Pygmalion. But what 
then? If this were a pastoral poem which I 
were reciting to you, O Smytthe! upon the 
shore of the multitudinous sea, Corydon and 
Amaryllis should glance, and sigh, and flutter 
into each other’s breasts, and the verse should cul- 
minate in an epithalamium. Nous avons changé 
tout cela. Did I not yesterday hear Abijah 
Stubbs say at dinner to young Swabbers that 
Jason was much too wary a youth to marry 
Medea, because old Eson was still lively, and 
could not cut up very richly after all. If Ja- 
son is a man—if Jason has self-respect—if it 
has ever entered into the mind of Jason to con- 
ceive that there are such things as honor, and 
loyalty, and nobility, will he not consider with- 
in himself whether his life and character have 
really justified the observation of Abijah Stubbs? 
It may often chance that the Stubbs family will 
say a hundred such things without reason. But 
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can any high-minded Jason hear them without 
exculpating himself to himself, or summoning 
himself to receive sentence of the extreme pen- 
alty of the law? 

“You will recall the driving hoop with dis- 
cretion; the promenades superintended by the 
ennuyante, or in the carriage-of-state with Ma- 
dame the mother. You will remember the piano 
practicings, and the parlor proprieties, so punc- 
tiliously observed by the young Clytemnestra. 
You will not forget the ceremonious youth, 
the formal childhood, the total expurgation of 
freshness and sweet natural impulse from her 
life. You have seen the spring-time: you 
knew the seed. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? Your child need 
not be a hoyden because she is allowed to move 
and do as her years incline. And if Nature 
must be tamed and regulated, which, I grant, is 
sometimes well, it is a great deal better to have 
it untamed and unregulated, than to have it out- 
raged by Mademoiselle Tigre. If the dilemma 
is Nature or Mademoiselle Tigre, I and my fam- 
ily will go in for Nature, and take the chance 
of our hair being in disorder and the sun giv- 
ing us freckles. And isn’t this the dilemma a 
great deal oftener than we think, my precious 
Smytthe, and do we not usually select the ami- 
able Tigre and let Nature go? : 

“Clytemnestra loved Pygmalion. Mrs. Gor- 
gon was alarmed. ‘My dear Mrs. Anthropoph- 
agus, am astonished! Absurd! You are sure 
she has a preference for him? My dear lady, 
you have not observed them. Clytemnestra is 
one of his best friends—they are, in fact, very 
intimate. Mr. Pygmalion is a very particular 
friend of the family. But beyond that, of course, 
there is nothing. It’s really quite amusing to 
hear people talk. Ah! nothing at all, I assure 
you. Yon see, in the first place, he is not a 
marrying man. He has no fortune. He has 
just started in his profession. And Clytemnes- 
tra, with her habits, you know—oh, no! quite 
absurd! You are really very much mistaken. 
But I must tell Clytemnestra that every body 
does not understand Mr. Pygmalion’s position 
in the family, cnd she ought to take care. You 
are perfectly right, my dear Mrs. Anthropopha- 
gus, a young lady can not be too cautious. Dear 
me! it is quite amusing; but I assure you, you 
know.’ 

“So Mrs. Gorgon without end. Is it not as- 
tonishing that the Dragon family never can learn 
any thing? If Mrs. Tusk Gorgon née Dragon, 
prides herself upon any thing, it is her knowl- 
edge of the world; and yet she talks as if she 
really supposed Mrs. Anthropophagus believed 
her, or paid the slightest attention to what she 
said. Has not Mrs. Anthropophagus eyes, and, 
to a certain extent, mind, and the power of com- 
bining two twos into four? Does she not know 
that nothing would be more likely, so capricious 

is Cupid, than that these two people should love 
each other—not marry—that is another thing. 
Does she not also know that Mrs. G. would tear 
her hair, metaphorically, if there should be any 





kind of entanglement? Does she not, with 
great justice, reason from Mrs. G.’s ardor, that 
there is some apprehension in that lady’s mind 
of the result she dreads? ‘The case being re- 
versed, Mrs. Gorgon would do precisely the 
same thing in reference to Mrs. Anthropopha- 
gus. But although she knows this, she has a 
vague expectation of blinding the Anthropopha- 
gus, who, I grant, is not very witty, but is a 
little too wise for that. 

“From his chamber-window, late at night 
Pygmalion looked up at the stars. The noisy 
life of the place was hushed for a little while, 
and the great, black, dewy silence refreshed his 
eyes and his mind. He thought it very wild 
and strange that he should be thrall to this 
woman. In that moment a light seemed to fall 
upon his eyes from heaven, and what he saw, he 
saw illuminated with truth. He thought he saw 
her as she was, and not as he fancied her to be. 
He dreaded the future, and the sad uncertain- 
ties of life. All that seemed to him hard and 
hopeless in her recurred to his mind. Butina 
moment the dream returned, and floated around 
him like a rosy cloud, and wrapped him and 
lifted him, and he saw only the woman he loved 
robed in all her possibilities. Was not love ce- 
lestial, and superior, and victorious? Could he 
be recreant to the greatest of powers, or pretend 
to be wiser than Nature? Should he with his 
head withstand his heart—with his reason his 
instinct? If he could reason himself out of 
love, might he not reason himself in, and was 
not that to destroy all conception of its subtlety 
and splendor ? 

“‘Clytemnestra had her meditations also. Ac- 
tions may be controlled, but not feelings. She 
had been early taught to school her emotions, 
and the result was—the only possible result— 
she schooled their expression. The bounding, 
eager girl drove hoop discreetly, and the curbed 
woman played the great game of life with rigid 
propriety. There are people who hate sin much 
less than they hate a scene, and who consider 
enthusiasm and demonstration of feeling bad 
taste. Indifference is good taste to such judges, 
for they have not learned that affectation can 
never be tasteful nor beautiful. Their opinion 
of life is not worth knowing, for they do not 
appreciate the finest powers of life. Their esti- 
mate of persons depends upon crinoline and the 
tailor. So subtle is the venom of Cockneyism, 
that I have seen many an intelligent and 
originally sensible woman strongly prejudiced 
against another because of some want of style 
or conventional detail of dress. The Cockney 
estimate of character is chique; and I have a 
hundred times seen Ninon de l’Enclos, in a 
Parisian toilet, admired, and envied, and flat- 
tered, by all the women whose smiles we desire, 
my dear Smytthe, while the Madonna passed un- 
recognized in a dowdy gown. Do I, therefore, 
like dowdy gowns? No, my perceptive Smytthe. 
But I prefer beauty, and grace, and fine charac- 
ter—in short, a fascinating woman in a limp skirt 
to a sparkling sinner in boundless crinoline. 
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“Our sex, fortunately for Pygmalion, is less | 


severely judged. Women can not respect a 
fop or a coxcomb, as such. He may amuse but 
he can not permanently interest. If a man is 
tolerably well dressed, and does not outrage the 
fashion, he will pass, if he be agreeable. It is 
because men care less about dress than women, 
and therefore criticise less; and because women 
know very little of our dress, and therefore can 
not criticise at all. I say women can not like 
afop,as such. But the secret of fascination in 
men is beyond all computing or explaining, 
Pygmalion is fascinating. You ask the reason, 
and, as you survey him and hear him, you may 
satisfactorily account to yourself for the fact. 
But Pollio is fascinating! What are you going 
to do there? Pollio is a man without beauty, 
or grace, or wit, or conversation, or good feel- 
ing, or fine character. He does not dress well; 
he is not heroic, he is not rich, nor famous, nor 
promising. Apparently he has not a single 
element of success, but you and I, my Smytthe, 
would give much to have half his triumphs with 
women. When Pollio comes, we metaphoric- 
ally gnash our teeth, and tear our hair, and go 
into caves and the bowels of the earth, cursing 
the hour we were born, and all mankind, espe- 
cially Pollio. But we smile externally, and, if 
we are wise, feign excuses for retiring. We go 
off and talk with Glumdalclitch, while Pollio 
takes the day of our delight captive, leads away 
our stately Norma, our pearl of joy, by some 
inexplicable fate, and leaves the world to dark- 
ness and to us. I see this dreary fact and I 
submit to it, but I can not explain it. We wise 
men are always indignant when the Queens of 
Love and Beauty prefer the coxcombs and the 
fools. We try to persuade ourselves that they 
do not. We try to believe that the amiable 
and accomplished Clarissa sees the odious Love- 
lace in his true light; and even while we talk 
with her and expatiate with eloquence upon 
life and the landscape, Clarissa deems us dread- 
ful bores, and longs for a look and a word from 
the odious Lovelace. I beg you to notice 
whether the youths who are tipsy, the youths 
who gamble, the youths who are dissipated in 
every way, find any difficulty in procuring part- 
ners for the dance. The most exemplary Be- 
lindas have a hundred satisfactory reasons why 
they can not refuse to dance with the whole 
Boosey family. They give their approbation to 
debauchery and dissipation of various kinds in 
the only way they can give it, by countenancing 
those who are guilty. They treat the dashing 
Cesar Borgia precisely as they treat the accom- 
plished and noble-hearted Chevalier Bayard. 
Do you mean to tell me that, just in the degree 
in which they countenance the dashing Cesar, 
they are not responsible for his conduct? Has 
the favor of woman come to be so cheap that it 
is given to boots and dress-coats, without regard 
to the man who occupies those articles of ap- 
parel? A woman who insists that the courte- 
sies of society compel her to treat a man whose 
whole life is an insult to her sex, precisely as 








she treats a man who respects and honors her, 
is an unfortunate of whom I wish to speak 
gently as we do of the unfortunate Swiss of the 
Valais who are afflicted with géitre. But they 
should also be tenderly removed from society, 
because they infect it with a fatal disease, ~ 

“But all this does not undo the fascination 
of Lovelace nor lessen Clarissa’s danger. 

** Pour chasser de sa souvenance 
L‘ami secret, 
On se donne tant de souffrance, 
Sans nul effet. 
Toujours A la mémoire 
L'image chérie revient ; 
En pensant qu'il faut qu'on l'oublie 

Qn s’en souvient.’ 
So found Clytemnestra and Pygmalion. Her 
mind was made up. She knew what she should 
say and do whenever he declared his love, if 
he ever did. I think as a woman of the world 
she hoped he would keep silent, because she 
liked him and was pleased with his homage. 
But as a woman who loved, she could not bear 
not to hear that she was loved. Upon his 
side, he was sure of himself and a little doubt- 
ful of her. But he knew, as every lover knows, 
I suppose, my dear Smytthe, that he must at 
last say something. So the Fates drive us 
on. 

“Yes, we really return to town to-morrow,’ 
he heard Mrs. Gorgon say to your aunt Masto- 
don one evening at the end of August. Mrs. 
G. did not state the reason of her departure. 
Perhaps Mr. Pygmalion surmised it. At all 
events it was a moonlight evening, and Miss 
Clytemnestra was promenading with young 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, who had arrived 
that day. Pygmalio: said many pointless 
things to many pointless young ladies, with his 
eyes and mind firmly fastened upon Clytem- 
nestra, and finally he approached her and said 
good-evening. She paused in her walk with 
the Abyssinian prince, and, after some little 
general conversation, withdrew her arm, and 
that youthful potentate sauntered away to find 
new worlds to conquer. Pygmalion begged to 
have the honor of a promenade with Clytem- 
nestra, and they strolled through the halls, and 
out upon the piazza. They sat in the moon- 
light; they listened to the music. ‘Every 
thing seems to me real, except realities,’ said 
Pygmalion, quoting Landor. 

“They returned within an hour to the par- 
lor. They smiled and chatted, and, after a few 
moments, Clytemnestra went to her mother, 
shook Pygmalion cordially by the hand, and 
that young man, bowing, and wishing a cheer- 
ful good-evening, withdrew. Nobody saw any 
thing—nobody surmised any thing—nobody 
dreamed that the destiny of that courteous 
couple had been decided. Often, my young 
friend, while we are placidly smoking our cigars 
upon the piazza at evening, we say to each 
other, ‘a shooting star!’ And, even while we 
speak and idly gaze, some kind of luminary, 
perhaps a world with its infinite life, has drop- 
ped into night and death. But for one that we 
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see, a score fall unseen, and worlds are wrecked 
without a sigh. 

“In the pauses of the music, if you could 
only have heard her, you would have found that 
Clytemnestra was saying : 

“1 do not deny that I love you, nor that I 
feel how unlikely it is that I shall ever love 
again. But we must not let romance overbear 
reality, nor suppose, like silly children, that we 
must needs be happy because we love. You 
have no profession, nor can you hope ever to 
have an income sufficient for an establishment 
such as ours must be. I am not educated, nor 
am I fitted by nature, to be a drudge. I must 
marry a rich man, if I marry at all. I am 
trained for that. My habits and tastes require 
it. Iwishitwerenot so. I wish I had been dif- 
ferently educated. But I feel that I could not 
emancipate myself now, nor burst away from 
the web. You area victim, perhaps, but so am 
I. I can not assume a superiority to circum- 
stances which does not exist. You may think 
me frivolous, weak, and unworthy your affec- 
tion. But I do still love you, not as Ophelia 
and Desdemona loved, but as I can love; and 
yet I will not marry you. Look here! Pyg- 
malion. If from my childhood my feet had 
been tightly swathed until they were withered 
and I could not stand, could you blame me or 
wonder that I did not run, even to save my life? 
Not less withering has been my education. I 
see the ruinI am. Do you suppose a man who 
yields to a destructive appetite has not more 
fearful remorse than can be imagined? Does 
he any the less yield? Vows, prayers, shame, 
remorse, despair, have failed to save some 
men. Will you ask me why, if I see the slough 
of artificiality and convention in which I lie, I 
do not spring from it? Why, if you declare that 
the very fact of my perception of it implies the 
power to escape it, I hear you, as they who lie 
perishing of thirst in the desert hear the sound 
of running waters. I have been defrauded of 
my youth, of my natural emotions, of my in- 
stinctive love of simplicity and truth. Do you, 
therefore, demand of me what is only possible 
when one has enjoyed those possessions? I 
love you, but I can not marry you.’ 

“I do not wonder, Smytthe, that Clytem- 
nestra is now feline and ferocious; nor that she 
bombards society with the most destructive 
sarcasm, and busies herself with gossip, gloves, 
and smiling malice. She has lost her faith. 
She hates people who marry for love. She calls 
it ‘sickish,’ if Robin Redbreast tenderly hands 
Jenny Wren to her carriage. She calls Lily 
Padd a very sensible girl because she married 
old Bull Frog. Clytemnestra has a demure, 
desolate air. How white it all is, but what an 
interior of dead men’s bones ! 

“Don’t talk to me of exaggerated pictures of 
society, and insist that I have had a very unfor- 
tunate experience if I have seen no noble wo- 
men and honorable men. Are we to be blinded 
by lace—are we to be bamboozled by bland old 
women of the Dragon family, with their rigorous 





social punctuality and decorous church-going? 
I wish to know,” demanded Don Bob, rising in 
the wagon and vociferating in such a way that I 
was very glad my aunts Mastodon and Anthro- 
pophagus, and all the Dragons, had left the beach 
—“I wish to know if you expect to sow lies 
broadcast and then reap truths? Do you expect 
to present mean and sordid motives to boys 
and girls, and have men and women act nobly? 
Do you propose to make your children worship 
artifice and suppose that truth will be recog- 
nized or heeded? Do we speak of falling stars 
going out in darkness and dropping from hea- 
ven? Why, look there at Clytemnestra! Re- 
member that there is no poet’s possibility of a 
woman that she might not have been. Stars, 
and roses, and precious stones, might have been 
only the forerunners of her coming—the pale 
dawn of that divine day. Spring should have 
been her harbinger, and summer her image. 
We should have understood the world in seeing 
her. Did you say a star fell? My friend, 
there is a woman lost.” 


THE OLD MAN’S REVENGE. 

TIEN Adam Stevenson died there was 

grief in all the country around. It was 
not only the old men who had been compan- 
ions of his youth and growth, and had seen 
him rise from boyhood to manhood, and change 
from the prime of life to the feebleness of age. 
Nor was it only the old women who had been 
young with him, and remembered the joyful 
scenes of years long gone, but children, even 
young children, whose years to his age were but 
as months, looked lovingly for his face, and wept 
that they should see it no more. 

He was a good old man. The stamp of hon- 
esty was on his very countenance, and benevo- 
lence and charity shone out of his kindly eyes. 
No one could say that he had ever heard of an 
evil deed done by Adam Stevenson, and many 
lips related the good deeds of the old man with 
words of earnest praise. 

So that when in the solemn March night, 
above the wailing winds, they heard the pass- 
ing-bell sound over the hills and forests, they 
counted the strokes, ten and a pause, ten and a 
pause, until the eighty were summed up, and 
the last two were as if the bell had named him 
aloud, for every one within sound of the old 
church spire knew that he was fourscore and 
two, and now knew that he was gone to his re- 
ward. 

To those who listened to that passing-bell 
it told a varied history in the brief moments 
that its sound occupied: a long tale swiftly but 
impressively told. There was but one man in 
the parish who understood the first strokes; 
but one man who could remember the first ten 
years of the life of the old elder. That man 
was John Moreton, whose years now numbered 
seventy-nine, and whose farm adjoined the farm 
of Adam Stevenson. He knew the story of 
those long gone years so well, that the bell but 
reminded him of those scenes of boyhood, and 
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every vibration was a story of young joys. And 
the old man had soft and pleasant memories as 
the sound went on, but at length his thoughts 
grew bitter, and long before the thirtieth year 
was reached he was reviewing his hate and en- 
mity, that did not change nor diminish until the 
whole long life was summed up, and the last 
stroke told him that his old enemy, as he be- 
lieved him, lay dead in his old house. And 
then John Moreton turned him in his bed, and 
a grim smile settled on his wan and wrinkled 
countenance—a fiendish smile it was, too—and 
he slept for the first time in sixty years without 
thoughts of revenge to make him wakeful. 

It was strange that there should have been 
one man to call Adam Stevenson his enemy. 
Certainly the old elder did not return the hate. 
It was impossible for him to do so, for his heart 
was all love. But John Moreton was a man 
of relentless disposition, whose soul was utterly 
callous to all the finer sensibilities ef human 
nature, and his entire life had been devoted to 
nursing the idea that he had cause to hate his 
neighbor. The origin of his bitterness few now 
living knew. It was buried with many other 
things in the past, and with those who knew it 
best, in the old church-yard—the old church- 
yard, that solemn place where so many joys and 
so many sorrows, so many forgotten pleasures 
and so many enmities are gathered and kept for 
the day of awaking. — 

But the country story, told from father and 
mother to son and daughter, was this: Alice 
Gray was the fairest girl in all the country. It 
was strange to think of her as once young and 
beautiful whom all had known as feeble, weary, 
and old. But she was once very lovely in all 
the glory of brown tresses and blue, deep eyes, 
and cheeks of sunset roses; and all the young 
men loved her, and, as must always be the case, 
she loved only one, and that was Adam Steven- 
son. 

Why, most of all his rivals, John Moreton 
took to heart this success of Adam, does not 
appear; but that he did so every one knew, for 
from the day that Adam Stevenson and Alice 
Gray were married he declared his enmity to 
them and their house, and he never withdrew 
the declaration. Years served but to deepen 
the hatred, and the kind and forbearing conduct 
of its objects added to its fury. 

It is difficult to imagine this growth of hatred 
in the human heart. That it is possible, too 
many instances like the one before us show. 

As he grew older, John Moreton found the 
necessity of a wife to take care of his farm; 
and he married the daughter of a wealthy neigh- 
bor, who, on the death of her father, inherited 
his farm, which, added to that of her husband, 
made them the most wealthy people in the coun- 
ty. One son was the only fruit of their union, 
born not long after the birth of Adam Steven- 
son’s second child, who was also a son, and 
who, by the death of his older brother, became 
sole heir to the estate of his father. But nei- 
ther of the sons appeared likely to come soon 





into the property of his father, and they were 
sent at about the same period of time to New 
York, each to the care of a friend, where they 
were brought up to business; and at the period 
of the death of Adam Stevenson they were mer- 
chants in New York, and comparatively wealthy, 
and had married wives who were cousins. 

John Moreton passed some years of his life 
with his son in the city, where he acquired those 
habits and ways of thinking and acting which 
distinguish the citizen from the countryman, 
and which authorized him, as he supposed, to 
look down on his more homely neighbors, 

His wife died when he was fifty years old; 
died in the old farm-house, with no companion 
to close her eyes save only her cold, calm hus. 
band. It could not have been difficult for her 
to leave him. There was no love between 
them, and he had been harsh, and even unkind; 
so that, when she closed her eyes on life, there 
was no lingering, no opening them again to 
look on a beloved countenance, no smiling back 
a kind farewell to eyes that could not smile, no 
reaching back of longing hands to feel the last 
grasp and take its soft pressure with her in the 
dark journey. 

Nor were there any tears when she was dead; 
but, having buried her, her husband leased the 
farm, reserving only a right to a. room and a 
home when he chose to occupy it, and took up 
his abode with his son in the eity, where he as- 
sumed the position of a wealthy citizen. 

I know not what sharp transaction between 
them commenced the enmity which the younger 
Moreton had for Joseph Stevenson. Each was 
very like his father, and, therefore, I take it 
for granted that the wrong was, as usual, on 
the side of the Moretons, and a subsequent 
transaction made the enmity perpetual. It oc- 
curred somewhat on this wise: Morton had sold 
Stevenson a bill of goods amounting to some 
ten thousand dollars. ‘The sale was made ver- 
bally, and in that rapid manner with which New 
York merchants are familiar. The terms were 
one-third cash, and the balance at three and six 
months, and the goods were shipped, as per 
order, the same day. Next morning Moreton 
sent Stevenson a memorandum of the transac- 
tion, stating its terms at half cash and half at 
three months, The latter was somewhat aston- 
ished at the new version, which was inconven- 
ient as well on account of his lack of funds as 
the fact that the shipment of the goods would 
operate effectually to prevent their return, and 
an annulling of the transaction. 

He knew well that Moreton was very short; 
and on finding him peremptory in his terms and 
disposed to be insolent, he gave up any idea of 
opposing him, and devised a scheme of punish- 
ment which was very simple and very satisfac- 
tory. He raised funds on his own paper at the 
ordinary discount, and went to a broker in Wall 
Street. 

“Is John Moreton’s paper in the street ?” 

“Plenty of it.” 

“At what rate can I get it?” 
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«“'Two per cent. a month,” 

“Can you get me any ?” 

“T think I can.” 

“Do so.” 

“ When 2?” 

“Now. I will wait for it.” 

The broker went out, and returned in less 
than five minutes with five thousand dollars’ 
worth of the paper, which Stevenson seized, 
glanced at with a smile, and hurried to More- 
ton’s counting-room, to whom he paidhis five 
thousand cash and five thousand in “ good, ap- 
proved paper”—his own paper, on which the 
ink was not yet dry! The broker had been to 
Moreton for the paper five minutes before, and 
it came back more rapidly than he had antici- 
pated. 

This was unpardonable. Wall Street rang 
with it for a week as a good joke. It was only 
strange that the quiet Joseph Stevenson could 
have done it so coolly. 

That evening John Moreton, Senior, and his 
son took John the Third aside, and sternly for- 
bade him ever again to enter the house of Jo- 
seph Stevenson, or speak to Alice, his daughter ; 
and thenceforth there was no word too harsh or 
bitter for the old man or his son to use in speak- 
ing of the objects of their hate. 

And now, by one of those curious mutations 
of fortune, it came to pass that, within one year 
after the death of Adam Stevenson, his son and 
his daughter-in-law departed to be with him, and 
Alice—young, and exquisitely beautiful—was 
left an orphan, without a near relative, in a 
pitiless world. 

“It has already been remarked that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how hate can so entirely possess 
a heart; and it is more difficult to conceive 
of it finding gratification in wreaking its ven- 
geance on an innocent child. 

At sixteen Alice found herself under the 
guardianship of her father’s enemy, who was 
the husband of her nearest relative. Her slen- 
der fortune did not suffice to support her, and 
she was subjected to a thousand persecutions, 
under which a less spirited girl would have 
fallen. But she had strong though secret allies 
in young John, who loved her faithfully, and in 
his cousin, Mary Bolton, the daughter of his 
mother’s sister, and who was, like herself, an 
orphan dependent in the house. 

John Moreton the son died, and the family 
consisted now of the old man, his grandson, and 
the two young ladies, who were his wards. _ 

He was well aware of the love of John and 
Alice. He had watched it steadily for years; 
he had indeed nursed it, for in it he saw the 
means of his revenge. Mary, the poor cousin, 
was as nothing to him, but she might become 
the tool of his purposes. He had carefully kept 
her from education, or any visible means of 
earning her support, and had instructed John 
to believe that her sole dependence in life would 
be on him, so that John regarded her as his own 
protégée; and while he loved her as his cousin, 
he pitied her dependence. 





And now the time approached when John 
Moreton the older was to go to his reckoning. 
But even in the solemn approach of death he 
was troubled but with the thought that he died 
unrevenged on his ancient foe, and he resolved 
to leave the imprint of his hatred on the life of 
the last descendant of Adam Stevenson. Fear- 
ing that his grandson would marry Alice when 
he was dead, and knowing that to prevent that 
effectually and forever would be the hardest 
punishment he could inflict on her, he resolved 
to see him married to his cousin Mary before he 
died, and to witness the desolation of Adam 
Stevenson’s granddaughter as one of the last 
scenes in his worse than worthless life. He had 
a strong hold on the grandson by means of his 
love for his cousin, and the threat to leave 
them both penniless was a severe threat, since 
John felt that Mary was thus injured by his 
conduct. 

Withal, ‘strange as it may seem, they both 
loved the old man; and many tender recollec- 
tions of childhood, when they sat on his knees, 
conspired to prevent their wishing to offend him 
now. The hour of his departure was fast ap- 
proaching, and his determination had been un- 
folded to them privately, and impressed on them 
with terrible force. Young John was a noble 
fellow ; possessed of every trait in contrast with 
his father and grandfather. He was worth his 
weight in gold, and though he had all respect 
for his cousin, he was by no means willing to 
marry her, nor did she desire it. 

In point of fact, there was another man in 
New York whom Mary would have chosen, and 
who would have chosen her, had the old man 
left any choice open to them. But day by day 
he acquired fearful power over them, and they 
were fast losing all control over their own desti- 
nies, in the midst of the strong influences which 
the dying old man brought to bear on them in 
his lonesome house. 

It was at this time that my acquaintance with 
them commenced. Dr. Wilson, my old friend, 
and constant companion in early years, men- 
tioned to me his desire to call on me for aid, 
some day, in a matter in which he wished me to 
place full confidence in him, and do as he 
said, asking no questions. To this I readily as- 
sented, not knowing whereto his plans tended. 

He had been the early friend, possibly the 
lover, of the mother of Alice Stevenson. He 
had been the only friend of the orphan out of 
the Moreton family, and had watched steadily 
every event in her life. 

It was late in December, in the year 18—. 
Evening had closed in with a high wind, and all 
the appearances of a cold storm. I entered my 
house and closed the door behind me. I was 
thankful that the exposures of the day were over, 
and that a quiet seat by the fire, and a book of 
rare attraction were waiting me after dinner 
should be finished. 

The table was not cleared—in fact, I had not 
half concluded my dinner, when Dr. Wilson 
was announced, and exercising his privilege as 
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one familiar with the ways of the house, he 
came directly to the dining-room. 

It was to drag me-out into the pitiless night 
that he had come. I resisted; but resistance 
was vain. He stated briefly the circumstances 
which demanded my presence, and in ten min- 
utes I was seated by him in his carriage, and 
we were driving rapidly down town. For at 
that day I lived almost out of town, while the 
wealth and aristocracy of the city was to be 
found below Canal Street, not having yet adopt- 
ed up-town as their peculiar property. 

My anticipated storm had commenced. It 
was driving snow, dry, harsh, and fine, for the 
thermometer was nearly at zero, and the weath- 
er had not yet moderated to the required tem- 
perature for a long snow-storm. We rolled our 
cloaks around us and over our faces and lips, 
while the horse sprang forward as if in haste to 
be stabled. At léngth the Doctor drew up in 
front of a large house near the Battery, and we 
alighted and entered at a door which a servant 
held open for us. 

The change from the intense cold of the outer 
air to the delicious warmth of the house was at 
first delightful and then painful, for every nerve 
which had been at all exposed began to tingle 
with sharp pain. Doctor Wilson went imme- 
diately up the staircase, while I was shown into 
a small library room, whereI had leisure for 
reflection and examination of the curiosities 
which surrounded the walls. 

I became at length impatient at the delay 
which kept me there, for an hour had passed, 
during which I had heard no sign or sound of 
life about me. At length the rattle of a car- 
riage up the street attracted my attention, and, 
looking from the window, I observed that it 
paused before the house in which I was. By the 
dim lamp-light in the dining-room I could not 
recognize the single individual dismounting from 
the carriage, but a moment later, when he was 
shown into the room where I was waiting, I 
knew him as one of the most eminent clergy- 
men in the city, with whom I had no personal 
acquaintance. Left alone in the room with 
each other, we naturally fell into conversation. 
Another hour passed by almost imperceptibly, 
and then we were interrupted in an interesting 
discussion by a summons to attend in another 
room. 

Doctor Wilson met me at the head of the 
staircase, and, in a whisper, said, “ Be cautious. 
There has been a terrible battle !” 

We entered the room silently, and for a mo- 
ment were blinded by the darkness. But at 
length the various objects and persons became 
visible. It was a large room, with high ceilings 
and heavy ornamented cornices. The furniture 
was antique, such, I believe, as was styled Eliza- 
bethan. The windows were heavily curtained, 
and dark crimson draperies hung also over each 
door, so that when it opened to admit any per- 
son it was still necessary to thrust aside the cur- 
tain to obtain admission. A lamp stood in a 
shaded recess, and attracted my first glance on 





entering. It was a small silver lamp of rare 
and exquisite workmanship. It gave a dim un- 
earthly light, such as seemed proper to come 
from the image of an Egyptian god, for such it 
was. 

A large bed stood on one side of the room, 
draped in keeping with the rest of the room, 
but the drapery was now looped up all around, 
as if to admit air freely to the man who lay on 
the bed. It was a strange contrast to the old 
country cottage of the Moretons. 

He was the prominent object in the chamber, 
propped up with pillows, and gazing on us with 
a sharp stern eye. He was an old man. Cer- 
tainly those wrinkles contained the history of 
not less than eighty years. He was thin, gaunt, 
and yet gigantic in appearance, as he lay there, 
He stood six feet two when strong and well. 
There was no appearance of sickness about him, 
no indication of approaching death, for his look 
was keen, piercing, almost furious, and his eye 
glanced from me to the clergyman and back to 
me with a quick, rapid, searching glance, that 
seemed to penetrate the very heart. I had seen 
dying men, but none like him, though the Doc. 
tor had assured me he could not live through 
the night. 

“Mr. Moreton, permit me; the Rev. Dr. 
Storms and Mr. Phillips. Don’t attempt to 
speak to them, Sir: you are too much ex- 
hausted.” 

“ You are determined to kill me before I am 
ready. I tell you I am not dying yet. Be 
seated, gentlemen.” 

We took chairs, rapidly placed for us by a 
servant, and here for the first time observed in 
the gloom of a distant part of the room a 
young man, who advanced, while we rose. Dr. 
Wilson introduced us to Mr. Moreton, Junior, 
the grandson of the dying man. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Moreton, Senior, in 
a harsh voice, which interrupted our brief court- 
esies with his grandson, “I have requested Dr. 
Wilson to explain to you my reasons for asking 
your presence this evening. But perhaps I can 
better do so myself. My grandson and his 
cousin, a young lady who is not my grand- 
daughter, are to be married in my presence this 
evening, here in this room. All is prepared for 
it. This paper is my will, giving my entire 
property to a distant branch of my family. | 
wish to execute another will, giving it to my 
grandson. Upon his marriage being consum- 
mated I will destroy the former. I have re- 
quested Mr. Phillips’s attendance to prepare the 
will, and yours, Sir, to perform the marriage 
ceremony. You will find pens and paper yor- 
der. Dr. Wilson will give you the necessary 
particulars of my wishes in the will.” 

I immediately commenced my work. Wil- 
son leaned overme. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake, hast- 
en, Phillips! The old man is dying rapidly.” 

“Wilson, isn’t there something more in this 
than we see ?” 

“ Go on—go on. It’s all right.” 

“But I am unwilling to be a party to a forci- 
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ble marriage, and there is something in this 
which looks very like it.” 

“Write, write, man. There is nothing you 
will repent of in to-night’s work. But be quick. 
He is living now only on stimulants, and may 
drop off any moment.” 

“ What is the young man’s name?” 

“ John.” 

I wrote swiftly for ten minutes, during which 
there was a profound silence in the room, 
broken only by an occasional long, deep res- 
piration from the couch of the dying man. The 
paper was completed, and I handed it to him 
for execution. He attempted to read it over, 
but failing, requested me to do so, and I did, 
whereupon he signed and sealed it, and Dr. 
Wilson, Dr. Storms, and myself became the wit- 
nesses. 

This done, he laid it on the table by the side 
of the other will, and then requested the Doctor 
to call the ladies that the ceremony might pro- 
ceed. 

Never was there a more splendid vision of 
beauty than that which entered at the door. 
Two of the most lovely women the eye ever 
rested on came in side by side. Mary Bolton 
was dark, Alice Stevenson very fair. , They 
were of about the same height, and dressed 
alike in simple white, the plainest dresses that 
could well be imagined. It was only in the 
expression of their countenances that any great 
difference was visible. Miss Bolton’s face was 
fairly radiant with delight, so that I was sur- 
prised at it in the presence of the dying old 
man. But the face of the other was downcast 
and sad beyond description. Her eyes were 
tearless, and she looked up at Doctor Wilson 
with an expression of pain and anxiety that I 
could no more account for than for the joy of 
the other. But I judged that if the one was a 
willing or glad bride, as she seemed to be, the 
other was not a joyful witness. : 

“Wilson,” said I, approaching the Doctor, 
“tell me frankly, what does all this mean? 
That sad girl, who is she ?” 

“ Alice Stevenson.” 

“ And the other is the bride ?” 

“ She is.” 

“Then Moreton is the unwilling one, I take 
it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Come, Wilson, out with it. Let me under- 
stand what I am an actor in.” 

“ Wait.” 

I looked up and met my friend’s gaze. There 
was much anxiety and not a little fun in his 
eye. 

“ Phillips, I have known that sad girl yonder, 
as you call her, from her childhood. Her moth- 
er was as pure a saint as ever blessed the world. 
The child grew up very much like her. I have 
watched her for her mother’s sake. She is an 
orphan now, and a strange fate has thrown her 
into the hands of her father’s worst enemy, and 
given her a home in the heart of his grandson. 











The young man loves her, ‘The old man would 


murder her if he dared. He can not do that, 
and he strikes her now through the love he 
knows she has for his grandson. He is determ- 
ined to have the marriage consummated before 
he dies, so that Alice shall never be nearer to 
John than now. Rather than risk the anger 
of the old man, and the battle which would end 
his life, and leave John penniless, and Mary 
dependent on the world’s charity, as well as 
embitter all their recollections of one they do 
really love, we have devised a plan to which 
I do not wish you to be a party in any way. 
Wait and see the end. But the old man is 
fainting now.” 

A stimulant restored him, and the dimly- 
lighted room assumed a strange aspect as the 
parties prepared for the ceremony. The young 
man, apparently unwilling to yield even in this 
extremity, advanced to his grandfather’s side, 
and addressed him in a tone of earnest entreaty. 
The first words were inaudible to us, but at 
length his voice became louder and more dis- 
tinct. ° 

“Let this horrible scene end here. Do not 
force me to disobey you at this moment of our 
parting. Have I not always been obedient, 
strictly, faithfully? I have loved you as more 
than my father. Do not, oh do not, curse my 
life forever, now that you should leave me your 
blessing !” 

The old man only smiled a ghastly smile, 
and pointed his thin finger toward the two wills 
which lay on the table. 

“Look at Alice Stevenson yonder—young, 
beautiful, worthy of a happy life. You are 
cursing her too. Is she not the grandchild of 
your old friend ?” 

The boy knew nothing of the past, or he 
would have avoided that suggestion. The old 
man’s eyes flashed with rage as he replied: 

“Boy, sixty years ago I was as young as you 
are now, and I knew what boys call love. Alice 
Gray was then young and lovely. She has since 
been old and dead, and I never ceased to love 
her from the day I saw her. Adam Stevenson 
crossed my track, won her love, laughed at 
me in my boyish anger and pain, and I hated 
him forever after. The love I had for Alice 
Gray was fuel to the hate I had for her hus- 
band. That child yonder looks to-night as her 
grandmother looked on her wedding-day, and I 
feel as I felt then. I tell you, John, that when, 
four years ago, I heard the passing-bell toll out 
the years of Adam Stevenson, dead that night, 
and as I lay I counted up all his taunts, his 
smiles, his hypocritical words of friendship and 
forgiveness, then, then, I vowed again, for the 
thousandth time, that even in the feebleness of 
age, if opportunity came, I would revenge my- 
self on him and his for all the misery of my 
sixty years of suffering. And now, disobey me 
if you dare! Do as I desire, and you and your 
cousin are rich to-morrow when I shall be dead ; 
but if you refuse, you shall be beggars in the 
street, with my curse besides.” 
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“ And is this my answer? 
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The answer was that same cold smile. The 
young man turned abruptly away into the dim 
corner of the room where his cousin and Alice 
stood side by side. The old man, in a harsh 
but evidently failing voice, bade the clergyman 
proceed, 

There was some disturbance in the gloomy 
part of the room, as several of the servants en- 
tered to witness the ceremony, and at length, 
amidst deep silence, the reverend gentleman 
commenced. 

At the very first I thought the bride’s coun- 
tenance remarkably fair and clear; but, think- 
ing that perhaps the dim light of the room de- 
ceived me, I was not at all conscious of the fact 
that an exchange of places had been made, and 
that the bride was not Mary Bolton. 

Wilson retained his place near his patient, 
fanning him, and keeping back as well as he 
might the ebbing tide of life. 

“Do you take this woman to be your wife ?” 

“T do.” 

The old man heard his grandson's voice, and 
it appeared as if his overstrained attention were 
suddenly at an end, and he was fully satisfied. 
Again that ghastly smile, more hideous now for 
the swift-coming pallor of death, stole over and 
took possession of his countenance. 

“The will, Doctor; quick, quick!” he gasped. 

Wilson handed him both. 

“Which is which ?” 

“This is the old one.” 

He held it in the flame of the lamp, which 
he could reach with his long bony arm, that 
looked like the arm of a skeleton, as he stretched 
it out toward the recess where the silver lamp 
stood. It blazed up, shedding for a moment a 
new light in the room, and making every thing 
startlingly distinct, and Wilson caught the blaz- 
ing paper as the dying man’s grasp relaxed, his 
fingers loosened their convulsive clutch, and, as 
the solemn words, “I pronounce you man and 
wife; whom God hath joined let not man put 
asunder,” sounded through the room, he fell 
back on his pillow, his eyes closed, and his stern 
features relaxed into a cold, calm look, devoid 
of all expression save only that bitter smile that 
lingered yet around his thin, old lip. He heed- 
ed nothing now of the sudden advance of all 
in the room toward him. He did not know of 
the prayers of his grandson who knelt by his 
side. He heard nothing of the storm that wailed 
in the trees without. Whether in that moment 
the angel of peace—that blessed angel, Azrael, 
blessed though so dreaded by some, abhorred 
by some, blessed and bearing blessings to all the 
weary—whether that angel whispered in his old 
ear, and to his old soul, any word of gentleness, 
any word that might soften his hard heart, any 
memory of long-forgotten childhood, or of the 
never cold, ever kind and forgiving face of Alice 
Gray, before he wrapped him in the cloud and 
carried him away, we may never know. He 
made no sign. He never spoke again. Once 
he opened his eyes, gazing steadfastly upward, 
but without expression either of penitence, or 
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love, or hope; and the smile was there still, and 
then, and then, up through driving snow, through 
winter clouds, throngh tempest and gloom, up 
beyond clouds, beyond storms, the proud man’s 
soul, now conscience-spurred and driven by re. 
morse, sought the judgment of a faith and love 
avenging God. 

He lay dead there on the couch, gaunt, harsh, 
stern—cold in death as in life—and his grandson 
and grand-daughter knelt by his bedside with 
bowed heads but with interlocked arms, and their 
prayers were at the throne before the soul of the 
dead old man had knelt to receive its doom. 

There is but one scene more in this story. 
Perhaps it were as well to end it here; but a 
strange accident occurred in the burial of John 
Moreton, that is worthy of record. 

Again the old bell sounded mournfully over 
the hills of the country parish, summing up the 
story of another long life. And the old house 
of the Moretons was for the last time opened to 
receive its old master. 

The village church-yard lay close beside the 
church, and even partly in front of it, so that 
Sir Thomas Brown’s remark was fully met, that 
a church should stand in a grave-yard, so that 
we may pass through the place of graves to the 
temple of God on earth, even as we must pass 
through the grave to the temple of God on high. 

But the snow was three feet deep on all the 
graves, and the old sexton had difficulty in tell- 
ing where to dig a grave for John Moreton. 
Bunsan, the sexton, was nearly as old as th 
man he was burying. He had laid the country 
dead, one by one, in their graves for nearly half 
a century; and he had done it kindly, gently, 
lovingly, for he was a good and gentle old man. 
Many a young child’s coffin had he wet with his 
own tears, as he drew up the cords that were its 
last bonds to those wholivedtoremember. Many 
a maiden’s dark tresses had he laid down gently 
on their last white pillow; many an old man’s 
weary limbs had he composed to peaceful and 
long-desired rest. 

And now his eyes were dim with years, his 
memory half gone, and he was tottering toward 
the corner of the yard that he had long re- 
served for his own sleep among his old com- 
panions. 

There were but two private inclosures in the 
grave-yard, and these were close together. He 
thought he knew which was John Moreton’s; 
and he remembered that that old man had, with 
curious obstinacy, directed, when his wife was 
buried, that she should be laid north and south, 
not east and west, as was the custom. But as 
the old sexton’s faith in the old custom was un- 
shaken, and as he had no directions to the con- 
trary, he determined to bury John Moreton in 
proper line; and having groped in the snow till, 
as he supposed, he had found the wife’s grave, 
he marked the husband’s across the foot of it, 
forgetting, in his old brain, to look at the sun, 
or to think which way was north; and cutting a 
narrow path toward it in the deep snow, and 
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the earth, he dug the narrow resting-place, and 
there they buried him. 

It was a bitter day, and a cold burial. There 
were no tears shed then, not even by Abraham 
Bunsan; and when they threw in the earth it 
was mixed with ice and snow, and there was no 
feeling of rest or comfort about it, as there some- 
times is, when the earth is laid gently over an 
old man’s body. It did not seem that he could 
sleep there. But had they known where he was 
lying, they would have thought his old bones 
would have shuddered in their coffin. For in 
an hour after all was over, the wind had drifted 
the inclosure full again ; and it was not till the 
spring came, and the flowers were blooming on 
the hills, and the myrtle blossoms were out all 
over the church-yard, that, on a Sunday noon, 
an old lady, who remained till the second serv- 
ice, bringing her dinner with her always, and 
sitting, in pleasant weather, on some grave to 
eat it and to moralize, walking up and down 
among the country dead, discovered that they 
had buried John Moreton at the feet of Adam 
and Alice Stevenson! 





A DRAWING-ROOM DRAMA. 
“TTOW excessively romantic you are, Mr. 
Montaine !” 
“Miss Laura, I adore you!” 


“Bless me! how well you do it. Did you 


learn it in Italy or France? For so young a 


man, you feign passion wonderfully !” 

“Feign!”: cried the young man bitterly. “You 
think it feigning, do you? Do you believe that, 
because I am not yet twenty, I can not love ?” 

“After a fashion, yes! The love of a youth 
is wild, boisterous, and uncertain ; capricious as 
a Barbadoes hurricane; slippery as the seed of 
an orange. A man must be thirty before he un- 
derstands love, and thirty-five before he compre- 
hends women.” 

“If I chose, I could show you,” said the boy, 
compressing his lips, “that we understand wo- 
men earlier than that. I know you, Miss Laura 
Barbelle ; for the eyes of twenty are strong as 
those of thirty, and I have read your character 
—and turned the page !” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Barbelle, suddenly 
piqued at the strange tone of young Montaine. 
“T would give worlds to hear your analyzation. 
I differ from most patients, and prefer being 
dissected by inexperienced surgeons to employ- 
ing an old operator !” 

“Take care!” answered Montaine, bitterly ; 
“my scalpel is sharp.” 

“So much the better, Sir. It will cut the 
cleaner. I only fear the ragged wounds that 
bunglers make.” And she drew herself proudly 
up, and gazed at young Montaine with a smile 
of pity for his audacity. 

“ Eh bien! nous nous commengons,” replied the 
youngman. “Arm yourself, Miss Barbelle, for 
you will hear bitter truths.” 

She smiled again, but this time scornfully. 

“You are lovely,” said Mr. Montaine, bowing 
with a mocking courtesy. “You are lovely, as 

Vor. XI.—No. 63.+C c 





every body in New York knows—and even sev- 
eral women admit it; therefore itis true. You 
are well educated, for you play the harp and the 
piano, can sing ‘ Robert toi que jaime,’ and sub- 
scribe to the Society Library. You dance beau- 
tifully—by the way, we are engaged for the next 
waltz—you dress better, and possess the rare ac- 
complishment of being able to talk well.” 

“‘T did not know that I was about to endure 
a catalogue of my charms,” said Miss Barbelle, 
coldly. 

“Madam,” answered Montaine, “the picture 
must be painted before it can be criticised.” 

“Criticise me, then, and do it quickly,” and 
she bit her lip, as if in vexation. 

“She is piqued,” thought Montaine. “She 
is mine!” He continued aloud: “It is a rare 
thing, Miss Barbelle, to find a woman who 
knows any thing about herself, beyond the fact 
that she is pretty. Self-examination is not a 
female characteristic. They are content to take 
the opinion of men as to their qualities, and con- 
sequently seldom, if ever, get a true idea of 
themselves. Miss Barbelle is an exception to 
this rule. She has examined herself. She has 
probed her own heart. She knows her virtues 
and imperfections as well as I know them, and 
therefore has no excuse for being the hypocrite 
that she is!” 

“Mr. Arthur Montaine, you are insolent!” 
exclaimed Miss Barbelle, starting from her seat, 
and flushing with anger. 

“T told you the scalpel was sharp, madam. 
Pray, keep quiet. I touched a nerve just then.” 

“T am no hypocrite, Sir.” 

“Yes, madam, you are. You have let me 
love you for a whole year, and in the whole time 
your heart never throbbed once for me. You 
kept me dangling round you for your amuse- 
ment. You said to yourself, doubtless, * Here 
is a pretty boy, somewhat clever, well-bred, and 
traveled. What a pity one can not buy young 
gentlemen as one buys poodle dogs. I must 
have some one to amuse me; and since I can 
not purchase this pretty lad, why I will let him 
fall in love with me, and thus he will become 
my slave.’ You succeeded, madam. I did fall 
in love with you. I dreamed of no one but you. 
I loved you with all the power of a young and 
strong heart. But what did you care? You 
took me to the theatres, you permitted me to 
lead ‘the German’ with you, you drove with me 
at Newport, you gimbled with me at Saratoga. 
I was a well-dressed piece of mechanism to you, 
and that was all. <A Jaquais de place, without a 
salary; an amusing puppet, that pulled his own 
wires. This could not last, Miss Barbelle ; so I 
disclosed to you my love. I did not hope very 
much, to be sure; but I still thought that in 
time you might like me. What did you reply, 
madam, to my honest avowal? You sneered, 
and laughed, and pulled your bouquet to pieces, 
and told me I was too young! It is true there 
there were two years between us, but what of 
that? I was not too young for you to flirt with, 
to dance with, nay even to be compromised with, 
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Miss Barbelle; but, forsooth, I was too young 
to marry! Why were you not honest, and tell 
me that you loved another suitor?” 

“Because I did not, or do not love any other 
suitor,” replied Miss Barbelle, with cold dis- 
tinctness. 

“TI do not believe it,” said young Montaine, 
savagely. 

“Mr. Montaine,” said Miss Barbelle, rising, 
“ after these insults, it will be impossible for me 
to have the honor of dancing with you again. 
Mr. Preston,” she cried, calling to a tall, hand- 
some young man who stood at a little distance 
from her, “I wish to dance this waltz. Will 
you dance with me?” 

“It is he; ‘tis that cursed fellow Preston 
that she loves,” muttered Montaine, as they 
whirled off together. “Let him look out!” 


“T say you did, Sir!” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Montaine; I did not.” 

“T say you spilled that wine on me design- 
edly, Mr. Preston, and insist on an apology.” 

“You will not get it, Mr. Montaine !” 

“Then, Sir, I pray of you to accept the in- 
tention evinced by this;” and, so saying, Mr. 
Montaine drew his white glove gently across 
Mr. Preston’s cheek. The next moment he 
had received a stunning blow between the eyes, 

This occurred in a small room in the top of 
Mrs, Pegu’s magnificent house, which, on this 
occasion, had been thrown open for a splendid 
ball. Maddened by Laura Barbelle’s conduct 
toward him, a few hours previously, and enraged 
against Mr. Preston, young Montaine had sought 
the first opportunity for a quarrel. Fortunate- 
ly this difficulty had but two witnesses, mutual 
friends of both parties—Messrs. Hinton and 
Calby—both men of fashion, and both thor- 
oughly au fait as to the proper mode of arrang- 
ing such matters. Under their skillful super- 
intendence, it did not take ten minutes to ar- 
range 2 meeting for the following morning at 
six o’clock at Hoboken. ‘The affair was to be 
managed in the most artful way. Principals 
and seconds were to proceed separately to the 
ground, and every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent its reaching the ears of the authorities in 
case of a fatal result, Having settled the pre- 
liminaries to the satisfaction of all parties, the 
gentlemen again descended to the ball-room, 
whither they had come in search of chairs, for 
the German cotillion. Laura Barbelle “led” 
with Preston; and it was with a feeling of the 








most concentrated satisfaction that Montaine 
looked forward to shooting him in the morning. 

About eight o’clock next day young Mon- 
taine stood with haggard face in his bedroom, 
hastily packing atrunk. Hinton was with him, 
in traveling costume, and also looked gloomy 
and sad. 

“This is a devil of a business, my poor boy,” 
said Hinton, with true pity in his tones, 

“Oh, I shall never forget his face, as he lift. 
ed himself on his elbow and looked at me. It 
will haunt me, Hinton, to my dying day.” 

“ Well, you couldn’t help it, youknow. You 
must try and forget it in Europe. Devilish 
lucky for us that steamer sails to-day. The 
duel and its result will, I know, be kept dark 
until we are off.” 

“*T don’t care much for myself,” said Mon. 
taine, gloomily. ‘‘Who’s there?” he cried, 
with a start, as some one knocked. 

The servant entered with a note for Mon- 
taine. Hetoreitopen. “My God!” he cried; 
“this was all that was wanting!” 

Hinton took it. It was from Laura Barbelle; 


“T know all,” it said. “You have killed 
him. You are a coward, because you struck at 
me through him. [I will not upbraid you; I 
only curse you. I may now tell you why | 
could not love you as you wanted to be loved. 
Henry Preston—whom you have murdered— 
was my husband. I married in secret, and in 
secret will I mourn. As for you, God will 
punish you.—Lavura BARBELLE.” 


“Come, Montaine, rouse yourself!” cried 
Hinton; “we will miss the steamer. Time’s 
up, and I have no wish to be hanged. Come 
along.” 

So saying, he bundled Montaine, who stag- 
gered like a drunken man, into a carriage, and 
in half an hour both were standing on the deck 
of the Havre steamer, as it plowed its way past 
the sunny uplands of Staten Island. 

Six months after this, a paragraph to this 
effect appeared in the New York Daily Times: 

“On the twentieth of this month, Mr. Arthur 
Montaine, who was some time since supposed 
to have been the principal in a late fatal and 
mysterious occurrence, was killed in a night- 
sortie made by the Russians on the French out- 
posts. Mr. Montaine had entered the Russian 
service, and had already distinguished himself 
by several acts of daring, when he met with this 
untimely end. He was not yet of age.” 





Monthly Record of Current Coents. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

HE domestic incidents of the past month have 
not been of special interest in any department. 

In politics there is a general ferment throughout 
the country, and various movements have been 
made to bring forward candidates for the Presi- 
dency at the approaching election; but none of 
them have the general concurrence of the country, 
or promise very important results, The National 





Council of the American Order held its session at 
Philadelphia from the fifth to the twelfth of June. 
Its proceedings and the action taken have consid- 
erable interest as connected with the prospects 
of the party. E. B. Bartlett, of Kentucky, was 
elected President, receiving, on the sixth ballot, 
ninety-four votes out of one hundred and forty-six 
cast. A Committee, consisting of one from each 
State, was appointed to prepare resolutions for the 
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action of the Convention. A majority of the Com- 
mittee, after several days of deliberation, reported 
two resolutions—the first declaring that the Amer- 
ican party could not be held responsible for the ob- 
noxious acts of the other political parties; that the 
agitation of the Slavery question had brought the 
country into peril, from which it could only be deliv- 
ered by the interposition of the American party, and 
that the National Council deemed it the best guar- 
antee of common justice and future peace to abide 
by and maintain the existing laws upon the sub- 
ject of Slavery, as a final and conclusive settle- 
ment of that subject in spirit and in substance: 
the second declared that Congress had no power to 
legislate on the subject of Slavery in the States, or 
toexclude any State from admission into the Union 
on account of Slavery ; that it forebore any expres- 
sion of opinion as to whether Congress could, or 
could not, prohibit or establish Slavery within the 
Territories; and that Congress ought not to inter- 
fere in any way with Slavery in the District of 
Columbia. These resolutions were passed in the 
Committee by a vote of 18 to 12, the minority sub- 
mitting a resolution declaring that “‘ the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise was an infraction of the 
plighted faith of the nation, and it should be re- 
stored; and if efforts to that effect shall fail, Con- 
gress should refuse to admit any State tolerating 
Slavery which shall be formed out of any portion 
of the Territory from which that institution was 
excluded by that compromise.” In the Council, 
after a long and excited discussion, the majori- 
ty resolutions were adopted—the minority report 
having been rejected by a vote of 89 to 51. A 
number of the delegates from Pennsylvania and 
Indiana presented protests against introducing the 
question of Slavery into the Council at all, and 
declaring that they could act with no party which 
would acquiesce in the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Upon the adoption of the majority re- 
port, the delegates from the New England States 
as well as those from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin withdrew from the 
Council, and issued an address, declaring that they 
would demand the restoration of the Missouri Com- 
promise, the protection by the National Govern- 
ment of the settlers in Nebraska in the peaceful 
exercise of their rights, a reform in the Naturaliza- 
tion laws, and a check upon the importation of 
foreign paupers and felons into this country. The 
majority also issued an address, recommending a 
change in the Naturalization laws, and a repeal of 
all State laws which permit foreigners to vote; 
resistance to the aggressive policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the appointment of native Amer- 
icans only to office, and the Slavery resolutions 
which had been previously adopted.——The dis- 
ruption in the National Council was followed by 
meetings in the several States, each one sustaining 
the action of its own delegates ——The anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence was very gen- 
erally celebrated throughout the country. At Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, an exceedingly able and 
eloquent oration was delivered by Edward Ever- 
ett, in which a very graphic sketch was given of 
the early settlement of Massachusetts, and of the 
subsequent War of Independence.——The Fourth 
of July was the day fixed in the State of New 
York for the enforcement of the law prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. In the City of 
New York the Mayor had issued a proclamation, de- 
claring, on the advice of his legal counsel, that im- 





ported liquors were excepted from the prohibition, 
and that no such liquor must be seized. In that 
city, therefore, the law was a nullity, and no at- 
tempt was made to enforce it. In other sections 
of the State more attention was paid to its require- 
ments. In Brooklyn the Mayor issued a procla- 
mation declaring that he should enforce the law, and 
calling upon all the officers of Police to arrest every 
person whom they might see violating its provis- 
ions. The ship Star Republic, on her way from 
New York to Galveston, took fire and was de- 
stroyed on the Ist of July. Her passengers and 
crew were rescued by a passing vessel. Gov- 
ernor Reeder started from New York on the 14th 
of June on his return to resume his duties as Gov- 
ernor of Kansas. The night before leaving hx 
received a letter from Mr. Marcy, Secretary of 
State, advising that the President was unwilling 
to permit his continuance in office without some 
explanation of the charges made against him, that 
he had been engaged in the purchase of lands from 
the Indians in violation of the rules and regula- 
tions of the Department. In a letter, dated the 
30th of March, Governor Reeder had admitted the 
fact of purchase, and had insisted that in so doing 
he violated no law, but had only exercised a right 
which he enjoyed in common with every other cit- 
izen. On the 13th of June he acknowledged the 
receipt of Mr. Marcy’s letter, but said that as he 
had to leave immediately, it would be impossible 
for him to reply to it until his arrival in Kansas. 

In spite of the legal obstacles interposed by 
the authorities of the Government, Colonel Kinney 
effected his departure on the objects of his expe- 
dition to Nicaragua. He went secretly, however, 
with only five or six of the party which he ex- 
pected to accompany him, and without any of 
the munitions and provisions which he had col- 
lected. Some weeks after his departure, a card 
from him was published setting forth the necessity 
of his immediate departure, and recommending 
those who had enlisted to join them at as early a 
day as possible by whatever opportunities might 
be offered. Meantime a hostile reception awaits 
him on his arrival—a decree issued at Granada 
on the Ist of June, calling upon all citizens to aid 
the authorities in repelling the invasion, prohibit- 
ing Kinney and his companions from entering the 
territory, and directing them to be immediately 
seized and given up to the authorities. In a letter 
to Colonel Walker, whose invasion of Sonora was 
defeated last year, Colonel Kinney states that he 
had purchased a very large tract of land on Lake 
Nicaragua, which contained mines of gold and 
silver. Colonel Walker, on the other hand, had 
been offered a very large domain to be chosen from 
the public lands as a reward for lending his aid to 
one of the aspirants to the Presidency. The two 
adventurers were to join their forces and make a 
common cause. Colonel Kinney’s detention, how- 
ever, prevented the fulfillment of this purpose. 
Colonel Walker left San Francisco and landed on 
the coast of Nicaragua on the 27th of June, where 
he was joined by about 300 men, and took possession 
of the small town of Rivas. On the 7th of June the 
bark Magnolia was seized in Mobile Bay, by the 
United States revenue officers, laden with arms des- 
tined for the expedition. News has been received 
of part of the United States surveying squadron in 
the North Pacific, which has met with poor success 
in attaining the objects of the expedition. On the 
16th of September the Porpoise and Vincennes left 
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Hong Kong for Corea. Nine days afterward they 
were parted by a fearful gale, and the Porpoise 
was undoubtedly lost, as nothing has ever since 
been heard of her. The Vincennes, after being ab- 
sent making surveys for four months and a half, 
on the 30th of January returned to Hong Kong, 
and on the 6th of April again started for Loo Choo, 
whence she was to proceed to Japan and Behring’s 
Straits, and so to California———The Legislature 
of New Hampshire has elected James Bell and 
John. P. Hale United States Senators from that 
State-——The instructions from the Navy Depart- 
ment, under which Commodore Macauley was sent 
to Cuba in April, have recently been published. 
They bear dated April 10, and state that recent 
events on the high seas, in the vicinity of Cuba, 
call for constant vigilance to protect the rights of 
our countrymen and our commerce. Special at- 
tention is directed to the conduct of the Spanish 
frigate Ferrolana, in firing at and detaining the 
United States steamship E/ Dorado—an occurrence 
which, if approved by the Spanish Government, 
is likely to disturb the friendly relations of the two 
governments. The right of visitation or search of 
our vessels on the high seas is one the existence of 
which the United States has steadily refused to re- 
cognize, and the exercise of which they will not tol- 
erate. If any officer in command of a ship of war be 
present when such an outrage is perpetrated upon a 
vessel rightfully bearing our flag, he is instructed 
promptly to interpose, relieve the arrested Ameri- 
can ship, prevent the exercise of the assumed right 
of visitation and search, and repel the interference 
by force. The disturbed state of Cuba, and the 
apprehensions of its authorities, whether just or 
not, can not make any suspension of national law, 
nor reconcile a submission to the violation of any 
right resulting from the law of nations, or from 
treaty stipulations. The Commodore’s instruc- 
tions are limited to the high seas: if any invasion 
of American rights should occur within the teri- 
torial jurisdiction of Cuba, he is instructed to re- 
port them immediately to the Department, unless 
his prompt interposition should become necessary 
for the preservation .of the lives and property of 
citizens of the United States——The Supreme 
Court in the city of New York has decided that 
the New Haven Railroad Company is responsible 
to the holders of the stock fraudulently issued by 
its agent Robert Schuyler. 

From California our advices are to the middle 
of June, but they are not important. The election 
in San Francisco resulted in the election of half 
Democratic and half Know-Nothing members of 
the Council. The claim of James R. Bolton to 
three square leagues of land adjoining San Fran- 
cisco has been decided in his favor by the United 
States Land Commissioners. The decision created 
a good deal of feeling, and steps were taken to ap- 
peal the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The claim of W. C. Jones to thirteen 
square leagues in the County of San Diego has also 
been confirmed. In Lower California the wheat 
crop has suffered serious damage from the ravages 
of insects.——In Oregon the election was the prin- 
cipal subject of interest. A very bitter contest took 
place between General Gaines and General Lane, 
rival candidates for Congress, which had led to per- 
sonal collisions, and resulted in General Lane’s elec- 
tion by over two thousand majority. The people 
have also voted in favor of forming a State Govern- 
ment, and applying for admission to the Union. 





From Northern Mezico we continue to receive 
reports of insurrectionary movements: several of 
the departments, indeed, seem to be in a state of 
permanent rebellion; but very little progress is 
made against the government. A number of towns 
are reported to be in possession of the insurgents, 
and others have pronounced against the authori- 
ties. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The conduct of the war and the general subject 
of Adininistrative Reform have occupied public at- 
tention in England during the past month. Our 
last record announced the defeat in the House of 
Commons, by a vote of 319 to 219, of a motion pro- 
posed by Mr. Disraeli, as a censure upon the Min- 
istry for their conduct of the war, after a spirited 
and important debate. Other resolutions were im- 
mediately offered, but the adjournment of Parlia- 
ment for the Whitsuntide holidays postponed fur- 
ther action. The reassembling on the 4th of June 
renewed the debates, which were continued for sev- 
eral days—Lord Palmerston announcing at the out- 
set the receipt of a telegraphic dispatch from Vien- 
na declaring that the conferences had finally closed. 
During the debate Lord John Russell urged that 
the war had driven Russia into accepting terms 
which she had rejected at the opening of hostili- 
ties; but he admitted that nothing had yet been 
done which would give permanent security to Tur- 
key against future aggression, and that Russia 
would probably not grant any such security except 
under the pressure of much severer reverses than 
she had yet experienced. The debate—which de- 
veloped an endless variety of opinion as to the 
objects and conduct of the war—was terminated on 
the 9th of June by the withdrawal of all the other 
resolutions and the adoption of one offered by Sir 
Francis Baring, declaring that the House, having 
seen with regret that the conferences of Vienna had 
not led to a termination of hostilities, felt it a duty 
to declare that they would continue to support th 
Queen in the prosecution of the war until a saf 
and honorable peace should be obtained. This 
was adopted unanimously, as containing nothing 
to which any party could take exception.——Th 
report of the Committee of Inquiry appointed on 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion was submitted to the House 
on the 18th of June. It was very long, and con- 
sisted of a summary of the evidence presented in 
regard to the various topics of investigation. Al- 
though the general conclusion reached was that 
there had been very gross mismanagement in near- 
ly every department connected with the war, the 
language of the report was so guarded as to express 
a very qualified censure of the Ministry. This re- 
sult was said to have been determined by a major- 
ity of the Committee against the sentiments of Mr. 
Roebuck himself.——The subject of Administrative 
Reform was brought up in the House on the 15th 
of June by Mr. Layard, who submitted a resolution 
declaring, first, that the House viewed with con- 
cern the state of the nation; next, that the eause 
of this concern was the manner in which merit 
was sacrificed to party and family influence in the 
public service; and, lastly, that they feared an ad- 
herence to this system would bring discredit upon 
the national character, and involve the country in 
grave disasters. In his speech he alleged that 
merit was entirely neglected in the promotion of 
officers, which was regulated by rank and wealth, 
and insisted on the necessity of abolishing the 





practice of buying and selling commissions. The 
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diplomatic and consular service was confined al- 
most exclusively to the peerage, and in the civil 
department favoritism equally controlled all ap- 
pointments. He insisted upon the absolute neces- 
sity of reforming all this, and of adopting some 
system by which merit, and that alone, should reg- 
ulate admission to the public service. Mr. Glad- 
stone contested the statements of Mr. Layard, and 
Sir E. B. Lytton moved an amendment calling 
upon the Government to make an early revision 
of the official system, saying he could not join in 
the popular cry for reform, as it threatened greater 
damages to the State than it proposed to cure. 
Lord Palmerston, at a subsequent stage of the de- 
bate, accepted this amendment on the part of the 
Government; and on a division, Mr. Layard’s res- 
olution was rejected by a vote of 359 to 46, and 
that of Sir E. B. Lytton was subsequently adopted. 
——On the 12th of June resolutions were offered 
and discussed at length in favor of a decimal system 
of coinage, and urging the issue of coins, represent- 
ing the hundredth part of a pound, to be called 
cents, and others, representing the tenth of a cent, 
to be called mills. Assurances being given that 
the Government had the subject under serious con- 
sideration, the resolution was modified so as simply 
to express approval of the decimal system, and in 
that shape they were passed, 135 to 56. At the 
Trinity House meeting Prince Albert made a brief 
address, in which he took occasion to express the 
opinion that, in the existing war, the Czar of Rus- 
sia had very great advantages in that force which 
unity of purpose and action, impenetrable secrecy, 
and uncontrolled despotic power give him over a 
constitutional and limited government. The Queen 
can levy no troops, nor has she any at command 
except such as offer their voluntary services; her 
Government can take no steps which it has not to 
explain beforehand in Parliament; her army and 
navy can make no movements which are not an- 
nounced publicly in the papers; her embassadors 
can enter into no negotiations without the Govern- 
ment having to defend them by arguments which, 
for the success of the negotiation, should be con- 
cealed ; and, at the most critical moment of all, an 
adverse vote in Parliament may deprive her of all 
her confidential servants. Constitutional govern- 
ment, he said, was thus undergoing a heavy trial ; 
and nothing could carry it safely through but full 
and frank confidence in the Ministry. The Prince’s 
speech has elicited a good deal of comment, as em- 
bodying an indirect attack upon constitutional gov- 
ernments. 

A large meeting in favor of Administrative Re- 
form was held on the 13th in Drury Lane Theatre, 
London, at which Mr, Layard made an earnest and 
effective speech in support of the movement, which 
was aided and encouraged by all the men of com- 
mon sense, respectability, and wealth, and opposed 
only by the small party who claim a monopoly of 
government, and who grow fat by the corruptions 
and evils which the association seeks to remove. 
He felt that agitation was necessary to correct an 
evil greater than it could itself produce. Nothing 
could be more startling than the ignorance and in- 
competence of government officials, as disclosed in 
the evidence taken before the Committee of Inqui- 
ry; and all that had been done to relieve suffering 
and redress wrongs had been the result of private 
effort. He censured the Cabinet severely for neg- 
lect of duty, and urged the importance of a thor- 
ough reform in the diplomatic service, The bill 





repealing the stamp duty on newspapers has passed 
both Houses of Parli and b a law. 
THE CONTINENT. 

In France the Crystal Palace Exposition con- 
tinues to be the leading event of interest : as a spec- 
tacle it is represented as very fine, but as a specu- 
lation it is a failure. The Emperor has taken it 
out of the hands of the Company, and committed 
its management to officers of the State, reducing 
the prices of admission. The exhibition of flowers 
and plants, and that of agricultural produce, were 
very fine, and attracted a very large attendance. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Wa- 
lewski, has published a circular letter in reply to 
the dispatch in which Count Nesselrode attempted 
the vindication of the course pursued by Russia in 
the Vienna Conferences. A good deal of discon- 
tent is felt among the workmen in various parts of 
France, and serious strikes have occurred in sev- 
eral of the departments. The Chambers have 
been convoked, by Imperial decree, for July 2, to 
take steps for authorizing a new loan which has 
become necessary in consequence of the long con- 
tinuance of the war. 

In Germany no movements of special importance 
have taken place. Austria continues to maintain, 
with great skill, her attitude of masterly inactiv- 
ity, in which, moreover, she has very considerably 
strengthened herself by the issue of the Viennese 
Conferences. At the last meeting of the embassa- 
dors, held on the 4th of June, Count Buol said that 
Austria was prepared to submit one more proposi- 
tion as a basis of negotiation—the substance of 
which was that Russia and Turkey should propose, 
by common consent, to the Conference, the equal 
amount of naval forces to be kept up by them in the 
Black Sea; the Straits to remain closed, but each 
of the other powers to be authorized to station two 
frigates in the Black Sea; and in case of hostilities, 
the Sultan to open the passage to all the naval 
forces of his allies. The Russian envoys expressed 
their willingness to refer this proposition to their 
government, but the French and English embassa- 
dors declared their powers exhausted, and the Con- 
ference was dissolved. ‘The Austrian government 
thereupon issued a circular to its representatives, 
detining the position of Austria as one of expect- 
ancy; it will take no part in the war, but, in spite 
of the defeat of its efforts to promote peace, it will 
hold itself ready to renew them whenever an op- 
portunity may be afforded. Meantime Austria re- 
tains possession of the Principalities, and signalizes 
her rule by the proclamation of martial law, and 
the commission of the grossest barbarities upon the 
people. In Prussia no movement of importance 
has taken place. Baron Manteuffel has replied to 
the circular of Count Buol, of May 17. Evincing 
no little dissatisfaction at the exclusion of Prussia 
from the councils of the Western Allies, the Sec- 
retary says that he can not believe Russia is 
striving to disunite Germany on the Eastern ques- 
tion, when she only declares her intention of abid- 
ing by the concessions made in the first and second 
points. Prussia reserves her judgment on Count 
Nesselrode’s circular respecting these two points, 
* out of conside: ation for Austria ;” and thinks, at 
the same time, that they call for no action or de- 
claration from the Diet. 

In Jtaly a decree has been issued reducing the 
tariff in the Roman States very considerably upon 
a great variety of articles of commerce. An at- 
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tempt was made on the 12th to assassinate Car- | 
dinal Antonelli, but it failed, and the assassin was 
arrested. Five young men, accused of taking part 
in the political assassinations of 1849, have been 
executed, after undergoing an imprisonment of 
over five years——In Sicily two military execu- 
tions were decreed by courts martial for carrying 
prohibited weapons,——In Piedmont the law abol- 
ishing religious corporations has passed both 
branches of the Chamber of Deputies. There are 
thirty-five monastic orders to be affected by this 
decree, and they possess 331 houses, inhabited by 
4543 persons. 

In Spain a fresh Carlist insurrection has taken 
place, and although no formidable gathering was 
effected at any one point, the demonstrations were 
sufficiently formidable to excite considerable alarm. 
The Government applied to the Cortes for extraor- 
dinary powers of arrest, which were granted on 
the 23d of May, by a vote of 124 to 49. The Min- 
ister of Justice issued a circular to the provincial 
governors, directing them to adopt measures of 
special precaution toward the clergy, who were sus- 
pected of having fomented the insurrection, in re- 
venge for the recent acts affecting church property. 
These, and other difficulties, led to the resignation 
of the Ministry on the 10th of June; it was reor- 
ganized, with some changes. The Government 
subsequently abandoned the tax it had proposed to 
levy on the dividends of the public funds. Great 
dissatisfaction was felt by the Pope at the action 
affecting the Church, and it was feared a serious 
rupture would ensue. 

THE CRIMEA. 

The progress of the war has been signalized by 
some important incidents. A detachment of the 
allied armies, under command of Sir George Brown, 
was dispatched to the southeastern extremity of 
the Peninsula, where it took possession of the towns 
of Kertch and Yenikale—the Russians evacuating 
the former place, and destroying their war steam- 
ers in its harbor, and retreating also from the lat- 
ter without striking a blow. At Kertch, which is 
a place built of stone, and having some ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, the Allies captured a quantity of 
ammunition, and destroyed a foundry where shot 
and shells had been largely manufactured. This 
important step cut off one source of the supplies by 
which the Russian forces in Sebastopol have been 
sustained, as it gave the Allies command of the Sea 
of Azoff. Operations were at once commenced 
against the towns of Taganrog, Marianopoli, and 
Cheisk, on the borders of that sea, and they were 
successively captured on the 3d, 5th, and 6th of 
June. No resistance was offered by the Russians, 
who evacuated also the town of Anapa, on the 
shores of the Black Sea, which was at once occu- 
pied by the Allies. At the same time, on the 
southwestern extremity of the Peninsula, the Al- 
lies advanced to the Tchernaya, and took posses- 
sion of its banks without opposition. These move- 
ments gave the Allies complete possession of the 
Straits, and cut off the Russian reinforcements and 
supplies. Very large quantities of grain and other 
provisions had been destroyed by the Russians 
when they retreated, and it was supposed it would 
be impossible to obtain supplies for a large army 
from the interior of the Crimea, after the communi- 
cation with the inexhaustible granaries of the Sea 
of Azoff had been cut off. 





On the 7th of June the attack upon Sebastopol 


was renewed—the main point at which it wa, 
directed being the Malakoff Tower and the Redan 
and Mamelon works by which it was protected, 
After an effective cannonade of over twenty hours. 
on the evening of the 6th a French column ad. 
vanced to the attack of the Mamelon, and the 
British at the same time proceeded to the paralle] 
attack. After a hot engagement the two detach- 
ments drove the Russians out of the Mamelon and 
found Towers and retained possession of them, 
It was supposed that they would immediately 
attack the Malakoff Tower; but no attempt was 
made upon that point until the 18th, and then it 
resulted disastrously. Details of this engagement 
have not yet reached us, but it is known that the 
Allies were driven back with great slaughter, and 
with very heavy losses on the part of the British, 
and that the Russians not only held the Malakoff 
Tower, but recaptured those previously taken by 
the Allies, 
THE BALTIC. 

Indications are given of an active campaign in 
the Baltic. Very large supplies of battering mor- 
tars are shipped from England. The fleets in the 
Gulf of Finland were anchored on the 5th of June 
in two lines abreast, about six miles below Cron- 
stadt. Both the northern and southern shores of 
the island had been carefully reconnoitered, and 
the actual condition of the defenses ascertained. 
They are said to have been greatly strengthened 
during the past year. The ships of the fleet, in 
consequence of their great draught of water, can 
not approach within effective distance. Revel and 
Sveaborg have been reconnoitred. The entrance 
into Revel has been defended by large iron-spiked 
piles driven firmly into the ground, and so ar- 
ranged that no gun-boats can pass between two of 
them without striking.——A recent occurrence at 
Hango has created a great deal of indignation in 
England. A boat from the English ship Cossack 
was sent ashore at that port under a flag of truce, 
for the purpose of restoring sundry Russian prison- 
ers who had been captured. When the boat’s crew 
approached the wharf they saw no sign of life, 
with the exception of one man. But having 
landed, they were suddenly attacked by Russian 
troops, which had lain concealed behind some 
rocks, and, according to the account of the ouly 
survivor, they were massacred under the most 
cruel circumstances. They were not only defense- 
less, but the officer was attacked while in the act 
of waving the flag of truce in hishand. That was 
the account given by the captain of the Cossack to 
Admiral Dundas. The Russian report of the af- 
fair states that nine men and two officers were 
taken prisoners, three or four of whom were 
wounded, and that the rest were killed in resisting 
the Russian troops. No mention is made of a flag 
of truce. In the British Parliament the affair 
was characterized by Lord Clarendon as a barbar- 
ous and outrageous violation of the usages of war. 
Representations have been made to the Russian 
government, through the Danish Minister, that the 
English Government waits with extreme anxiety to 
know what steps they had taken, or intend to take, 
to punish such an outrage ; which, had it happened 
in some savage island in the South Seas, might not 
have excited surprise, but which could not be ex- 
pected to oceur in any civilized nation; and unless 
it was at once duly and amply punished, would 
deserve the severest reprisals. 
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Art Hints: Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing, by James JACKSON JARVES. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) The foundation of Art, 
according to the author of this very suggestive 
volume, is laid in the two-fold nature ofman. The 
material element in his being relates to the external 
aspects of the universe, investigates the qualities 
and forms of the physical world, and combines the 
knowledge of its laws into systems of science. It 
deals with every object, to which the attention is 
directed, as it appears to the external senses. The 
fanction of science, accordingly, is the subjugation 
of nature to the uses of man. But the sphere of 
science does not exhaust the necessities of the soul. 
As soon as the wants of the body are satisfied, 
others more subtle, more undefined, but not less 
craving spring up. These arise from the inner 
principle of our nature, which, to distinguish it 
from the activity of the outward senses, we term 
the spirit. Its province is not merely the aspect, 
but the essence of things. It deals not in anatomy 
or analysis—neither calculates nor combines—but 
seeks to interpret the language of the universe 
through the medium of Beauty. Its peculiar 
domain is Art, or the form under which ideal 
beauty is represented toman. The progress of Art 
is intimately connected with the history of civil- 
ization. In each age it has assumed a peculiar 
individuality, whether in music, poetry, form, or 
color; but in none have its capacities been ex- 
hausted or wholly comprehended. No nation has 
ever enjoyed so favorable a position as the United 
States of America for the complete development 
of these ideal faculties of which Art is the language. 
The extent of its territory furnishing the varieties 
of climate most suitable for intellectual action—the 
fresh and exhaustless character of its natural 
scenery—its great accumulations of wealth—its 
salient spirit of enterprise—its prevailing freedom 
of thought and rivalry of intellect, giving origin 
to new ideas, and working them out to their 
practical results—all this, tempered with an infu- 
sion of the best blood of older civilizations, consti- 
tutes a power for progress to which past history 
can show no parallels. It is for America to prove 
that freedom presents no obstacle to the cultivation 
of Art, nor loses aught of vigor or sincerity with 
the spread of refinement and taste. 

A brief sketch of the development of Art both in 
ancient and modern times is followed by an elabo- 
rate discussion of its essential principles, viewing 
the subject in its relation both to matter and spirit. 
The different schools of Art are then considered, in 
a succession of interesting chapters, embracing 
minute and valuable criticisms on the productions 
of several of the most celebrated masters. The 
comments on the great English landscapist, Turn- 
er, perhaps show the greatest originality and dis- 
crimination. Turner, in the opinion of the writer, 
is superior to any previous artist in his knowledge 
of landscape, in his power of expressing the variety 
as well as the grandeur of nature. What Raphael 
was to the human figure, Turner was to the land- 
scape, Each embodied in his peculiar branch of 
Art a certain natural grace which had never be- 
fore been attained. Turner gave the physical 
truths of nature, in his water-color pictures, with 
a faithfulness and vitality that place him incom- 
parably above any preceding painter of landscape. 





Patives. 


Through his works Nature speaks to the beholder, 
smiling or frowning, inciting to action or inviting 
to repose, according to her various moods. The 
universality of his genius, in this respect, is ex- 
traordinary. No creation of beauty, from a mount- 
ain to a moss, escaped his notice. His true field 
was nature; but he was not less gifted in deline- 
ating the works of man. Few artists have ever 
drawn architecture like him. Ships, too, were his 
delight; he reveled in ocean sublimity, as well 
as in mountain grandeur. Nor was his heart less 
open to the joy of the plains and the quiet of the 
valleys. He carried a loving spirit into whatever 
he undertook; his touch was sometimes careless, 
it is true, and perhaps even wanton, but it always 
had power and meaning. In his treatment of 
Nature, he instinctively seized upon her happiest 
moments and her most beautiful aspects. He had 
no sympathy with the trivial and commonplace, 
because he felt that, in the interpretation of Na- 
ture, he was bound to be faithful to her highest 
instincts. Leaving the natural world, Turner lost 
his peculiar power. He could not even follow the 
imaginative flights of Milton or Campbell ; he was 
a poet only in the illustration of natural scenery 
or domestic life. His drawings have an exquisite 
sense of harmony in their gradations and variety ; 
they show a careful study of Nature; their fullness 
of feeling suggests more than they represent, We 
examine his work again and again, without ex- 
hausting its significance or beauty, and are con- 
vinced of the inability of material to portray his 
complete idea, As a mere painter Turner was 
not equally great. He had not the same delicate 
sense of color that he had of form, nor could he 
carry out in oil the same principle which gave him 
success in water-colors. His future reputation as 
an artist must depend on his drawings and engrav- 
ings. The criticisms on Turner presented by Mr. 
Jarves will doubtless fail of commanding universal 
assent, especially as the merits of that artist have 
been made the subject of such earnest controversy. 
The same remark applies to many of the judgments 
of the writer in regard to celebrated productions 
of Art. But whatever degree of conviction they 
may command, no one will hesitate to acknowledge 
their genial character, and the extensive study and 
cultivated taste on which they are founded. Al- 
though modestly claiming merely to furnish hints 
on a favorite subject, the volume will be found to 
contain a store of important information, together 
with frequent suggestions no less profound than 
original. 

The Six Days of Creation, by TAYLER Lewis. 
(Published by G. Y. Van de Bogert.) After the 
surfeit of speculation which the Mosaic account of 
the creation has called forth, it was hardly to be 
expected that a new view of the subject would be 
presented by any subsequent writer. In the work 
before us, however, Professor Lewis may claim the 
merit of originality, He treads in the steps of no 
previous explorer. Evidently familiar with the 
pretensions and the results of former researches, he 
has submitted the whole question of the Scriptural 
cosmology to a fresh examination, pursuing his 
inquiries without reference to any favorite theory, 
and exclusively intent on ascertaining the true 
significance of the sacred record. In his view, the 
testimony of Scripture is incomparably superior to 
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the deductions of science. Not thut there is any 
real inconsistency between different sources of 
truth ; but the teachings of Holy Writ are precise 
and absolute, while the conclusions of science are 
relative in their character, and often vague in their 
import. Hence, Professor Lewis confines himself 
to the critical examination of the portion of Gen- 
esis which describes the process of creation. He 
does not allow the inquiry to be embarrassed by 
any scientific considerations. His problem is to 
present a foundation for faith in the revelations of 
the Bible, without calling in the aid of scientific 
discovery—to obtain the true system of the uni- 
verse from the instructions of Moses, without ap- 
pealing to geologists like Buckland, Lyell, Hitch- 
cock, or Hugh Miller. In this respect, therefore, 
Professor Lewis occupies the same ground with 
those who contend for the literal construction and 
paramount authority.of the sacred record, in oppo- 
sition to the hypotheses of geology. But he ar- 
rives at conclusions widely different from those of 
the writers alluded to. Instead of adopting the 
apparent sense of the record, as teaching the crea- 
tion of the world in six natural days, he contends 
that the periods of the sacred cosmology are to be 
understood as indefinite spaces of time, and that 
this interpretation is sustained by a profound ex- 
amination of the language of the record, irrespect- 
ive of the claims of modern geological science. 
His view of the subject may be explained in a few 
sentences. The language of revelation is not sci- 
entific, metaphysical, or poetical, but phenomenal 
—that is, in setting forth the acts of creative power 
it describes the ultimate phenomena through which 
they are manifested to the senses, without reference 
to the chain of sequences, which form the subject 
of scientific research. Keeping this fact in view, 
we find, according to the Bible, that creation is a 
series of alternating growths, each derived from a 
supernatural origin. These supernatural begin- 
nings, followed by natural growths, constitute the 
chronological periods of the divine working. Of 
these six are mentioned by the sacred historian as 
having a direct relation to the birth of our own 
world in its present formation. But these creative 
periods are indefinite—that is, their duration can 
not be measured by any subordinate divisions of 
time derived from the present settled constitution 
of things. 

In his elaborate treatment of the subject, Pro- 
fessor Lewis shows equal learning, ingenuity, and 
devotion to the Bible. His style has the simplic- 
ity and clearness which are usually the fruits of 
earnest conviction, and is, in fact, a model of di- 
dactic discussion, He has succeeded in placing 
profound thoughts in a transparent light. What- 
ever opinion may be formed of the exegetical value 
of his labors, no one can question their deep sin- 
cerity, the solicitude for truth in which they had 
their origin, and the dignity of manner and force 
of illustration with which they have been con- 
ducted, 

Waikna; Adventures on ihe Mosquito Shore, by 
Samvet A. Barp. (Harper and Brothers.) Weary 
with a tedious sojourn on the island of Jamaica, the 
young artist who here puts forth his maiden attempt 
in literature, resolves upon a picturesque tour, for 
study and inspiration, among the tropical scenery 
of Central America. Taking passage at Kingston 
with the colored skipper of a rickety craft, he has 
a narrow escape of his life from a terrible ship- 
wreck, which destroyed two out of the five persons 








forming the companions of his voyage. With a 
mysterious Indian boy, who turns out to be of the 
blood-royal of Yucatan, and whose weird and som- 
bre ways make him a prominent object in the nar- 
rative, our adventurer is cast upon a desert island 
in the Sea of the Antilles, where he subsists upon 
the turtle which abound in the waters for nearly a 
fortnight, and at length is taken off by some fisher- 
men, and makes his way safely to the Mosquito 
shore. From this time his adventures commence 
in good earnest. With a reckless love of enter- 
prise, mingled with an equal love of fun, he dashes 
into the interior, and soon treads foot in places 
which have seldom been visited, much less de- 
scribed, even by the most audacious Yankee tray- 
elers. His pictures of the curious native life with 
which he comes in contact are eminently graphic, 
and reveal an unsophisticated state of society wor- 
thy the attention of the amateur in the investiga- 
tion of human nature. Blended with his accounts 
of strange Indian manners, the writer gives fre- 
quent descriptions of the gorgeous scenery of the 
country, betraying the eye and hand of a genuine 
artist. His book, which has not a dull page from 
beginning to end, and which is profusely seasoned 
with a spicy originality of expression, will chal- 
lenge a brilliant place among our popular Ameri- 
can “ Travels.” 

The Heiress of Haughton (published by Harper 
and Brothers), is the sequel to the admirable story 
of ‘‘ Aubrey,” by Mrs. Marsn, and, like all the 
productions of that writer, is distinguished for its 
intensity of conception, its almost masculine vigor 
of style, and the tragic incidents of its plot. The 
costume of the story is purely English in its char- 
acter, and gives a vivid representation of some of 
the many-colored phases of English life. Among 
its prominent personages are several young Eton- 
ians, whose doings and adventures form an attract- 
ive portion of the narrative. The illustration of 
character and passion is always finely managed by 
Mrs. Marsh. She has a true insight into the hu- 
man heart, and causes its deepest hiding-places to 
reveal their secrets. In reading her stories we are 
never repulsed by the air of fantastic unreality 
which pervades so large a portion of modern fic- 
tion, She is often highly dramatic in her exposi- 
tion of scenes and motives, but melodramatic never. 
Her style is a model of clean and choice expres- 
sion in the simple vernacular. These traits, which 
have given her such a beautiful distinction among 
living novelists, are conspicuous in the present 
work, and will commend it to the eager perusal of 
her hosts of admirers. 

The Complete Works of Shakspeare (published 
by Martin and Johnson), in an elegant quarto edi- 
tion, illustrated, has reached the sixteenth part. 
Each number contains a portrait in Shakspearian 
character of celebrated American and English act- 
ors of the present century, together with historical 
engravings from the works of eminent painters. 
The same house issue an illustrated edition of 
Brown's Self-Interpreting Family Bible, with views 
of the principal places mentioned in Scripture. 
Each of these works is brought out in a style of su- 
perior beauty, and presents a favorable specimen 
of chaste ornamented typography. 

Christianity, its Essence and Evidence, by GEorGcrE 
W. Burnar, D.D. (Published by Crosby, Nich- 
ols, and Co.) The author of this work is a distin- 
guished Unitarian clergyman in the city of Balti- 
more, though exhibiting a decided aversion to the 
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radical, rationalizing tendency of some of the more 
recent speculations of that school of theologians. 
In this volume he endeavors to steer clear of the 
greatest extremes of opinion, and to defend his 
views of revelation in the spirit of moderate com- 
promise. He writes with vigor, with clearness, 
and with a certain hard, logical sense that com- 
mends his suggestions to the consideration of think- 
ing men. The volume is marked by an air of un- 
mistakable sincerity, although the author makes 
no attempt to enforce his convictions by any show 
of eloquence. He is evidently persuaded that he 
has discovered the secret of the Bible; and that it 
needs only to be announced in order to be general- 
ly received, without the aid of rhetorical illustra- 
tion. It is not probable, however, that he has set- 
tled the matter in question, or that his views will 
be accepted as a “ finality” beyond the limits of a 
portion of his own denomination. 

Star Papers ; or, Experiences of Art and Nature, 

by Henry Warp Beecuer. (Published by J. 
C. Derby.) In these fugitive productions Mr. 
Beecher shows a mercurial fancy, a poetic sympa- 
thy with nature and humanity, a native sense of 
artistic beauty, a passion for rural sports, and a 
lurking love of fan and frolic, which often peeps 
out from beneath the sombre robes of his profession. 
Indeed, like his venerable and heroic old father, 
who is said to have worn his hunting-jacket and 
spatterdashes into the pulpit, without damage to 
his potent religious influence, he makes little ac- 
count of the clerical starch, which we used to deem 
as essential to the New England parson as the 
black coat and white cravat. Mr. Beecher re- 
members that he was a man before he was a cler- 
gyman, and is not afraid to give a little indulgence 
to the old Adam, as he kicks up his heels in boy- 
ish glee in the shade of country orchards, or at the 
side of forest brooks. We never knew a sportsman 
that could hook a trout with keener relish than this 
fisher of men. He enters into the spirit of the 
amusement with a joyous zest not unworthy of the 
antique Isaak Walton himself, or our exuberant 
devotee of the angle, Frank Forester. His days 
of trout-fishing, however, are not the only white 
days that he records among his experiences of sylvan 
pleasures. He is every where at home amidst the 
retirements of nature, and he reports his joys with 
a gamesome gladness that can almost make sun- 
shine in the darkest alleys of city desolation. His 
volume, accordingly, has a cheerful, appetizing 
tendency that must give a heathful tone to its 
multitudes of readers. 

Letters to Bishop Hughes, by Kirwan. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The series of 
letters addressed by this formidable controversial- 
ist to the Catholic Archbishop of New York, which 
produced an unprecedented sensation at the time 
of their original appearance, are here republished, 
with careful revision and several important addi- 
tions. They treat of the principal questions at is- 
sue between the Protestant Church and the Church 
of Rome, presenting a copious array of historical 
authorities, and a succession of vigorous dogmatic 
analyses, The severity of the argument is often 
enlivened by the autobiographical reminiscences 
of the author, showing the process by which he 
was led to renounce the faith of his ancestors, and 
become a convert to the principles of Protestant- 
ism. Kirwan is an adroit and efficient debater on 
his favorite themes. No man can surpass him in 
zeal for the Protestant religion, or in dread of the 


pretensions and influence of the Roman hierarchy. 
His opposition to the priesthood is a passion. His 
reasoning is pointed with a sting, as if inspired by 
a sense of personal wrong. Hence, he is always 
animated, and often eloquent. His peculiar forte 
consists in seizing the pith of a question, divesting 
it of its extraneous details, following it out in the 
light of common sense, and presenting it in an as- 
pect which never fails to make a popular impres- 
sion. With no ordinary skill in logical strategy, 
and the facile command of a terse and lucid dic- 
tion, he always attracts attention both by the force 
of his arguments and the natural vivacity of his 
language. In the prevailing excitement concern- 
ing the Catholic controversy, this work, it must be 
admitted, is reproduced at a seasonable moment, 
and its appearance will be welcomed by a multitude 
of readers. It is no less adapted for popular cir- 
culation and convincement, than to aid the prepa- 
ration of those who are called to take part in the 
debate. 

The Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by Henry 
FLANDERS. (Published by Lippincott, Grambo, 
and Co.) The present volume, which forms the 
first series of an extended biographical work, is 
wholly occupied with the lives of Jay and Rut- 
ledge. They are composed from original research, 
the author having had access to important docu- 
ments of which the contents have not before been 
communicated to the public. He has presented 
an ample view of the eminent men to whom his 
volume is devoted, enabling the reader to follow 
the successive steps of their career without confu- 
sion. His style is grave and dignified, without 
rhetorical pretense, but showing occasional in- 
stances of singular carelessness. 

The reprints of Christie Johnstone and Peg Wof- 
Jington, by CHARLES READE, a famous London 
play-wright, have excited no inconsiderable sen- 
sation in many circles of American novel readers. 
They possess the charm of sparkling freshness of 
delineation, and natural piquancy of dialogue. 
For the most part the style has a juicy crispness, 
leaving a fine fruity flavor, in admirable contrast 
with the diluted, wishy-washy insipidities of so 
many popular works of fiction. This is, doubtless, 
in no small degree the secret of this new author's 
popularity. He shows no extraordinary power of 
invention ; his imagination is not highly creative, 
though his fancy is brisk and suggestive; in his 
best passages he follows the wake of Dickens; his 
characters are not remarkable for consistency or 
originality ; and he often places them in situations 
of such whimsical improbability as to become gro- 
tesque. Still there is a naiveté and heartiness in 
his language—a sympathy with the better traits 
of human nature—and a sly comic humor in his 
delineations which distinguish him favorably from 
the vulgar herd of novelists, and will cause the 
future productions of his pen to be awaited with 
interest, 

In The Golden Reed, by B. F. Barrert, the 
compiler has collected a series of extracts from the 
writings of Swedenborg, with brief original com- 
ments, showing that the true Church of the ““ New 
Jerusalem” has nothing exclusive or sectarian in 
its character, but is designed to fulfill the function 
of a pervading spirit in the bosom of other com- 
munions. (Published by D. Appleton and Co.) 

Joy and Care, by Mrs. Turu1i1. (published by 





Charles Scribner), is the title of a series of letters 
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addressed to young mothers, giving appropriate 
hints and directions in regard to the discharge of 
the duties incident to the maternal relation. With- 
out the least particle of cant or pedantry, it sug- 
gests rules for the physical and moral education 
of young children, which, if faithfully applied in 
every nursery, would prove of more value to the 
rising generation than all the “‘ baby-shows” which 
vulgar charlatanry can invest, 


The publishing trade in England appears to be 
on the eve of a revival. Among the most recent 
works of interest are—Sir David Brewster's “‘ Life 
of Sir Isaac Newton,” enlarged from his biogra- 
phy, published in 1831, by original correspondence 
and other documents among the archives of the 
Earl of Portsmouth—a re-issue of Hallam’s histor- 
ical works, commencing with ‘ Europe during the 
Middle Ages,” which first appeared in 1818—the 
fourth volume of ‘“ Alison’s History of Europe,” 
bringing the details down to the Reform Bill move- 
ment of 1831—Sir William Napier’s “‘ English Bat- 
tles and Sieges of the Peninsula,” enlarged and re- 
written from his great work— Polynesian My- 
thology and Ancient Traditional History of the 
New Zealand Race,” by Sir George Grey, late 
Governor of New Z ealand—* Thoughts on National 
Education,” by Lord Lyttleton—a new book on 
the Seaside, by Mr. Kingsley, entitled ‘“ ae 
or, the Wonders of the Shore,”—*“‘ Cleve Hall,” 
two volumes, by the author of “Amy Herbert” — 
Mr. William Howitt’s “‘ Land, Labor, and Gold”— 
the Hon. Henry A. Murray’s ‘‘ Lands of the Slave 
and the Free; or, Travels in Cuba, the United 
States, and Canada”—Lieutenant R. F. Burton’s 
‘* Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medi- 
nah and Mecca;” the first and second volumes re- 
late wholly to Medinah—J. R. Beste’s “The Wa- 
bash; or, the Adventures of an English Gentle- 
man’s Family in the Interior of America”—‘ An 
Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of 
John Milton, with an Introduction to Paradise 
Lost,” by Thomas Keightley, author of the popu- 
lar work on Mythology—a sixpenny pamphlet by 
Mr. Ruskin, containing his remarks on the princi- 
pal pictures in the Royal Academy, this season, 
full of sarcasm, force, and humor—and a highly 
valuable book, called “ Art-Hints: Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting,” by James Jackson Jar- 
ves, author of “ Parisian Sights and French Prin- 
ciples,” ‘‘ Sandwich Island Notes,” ete. 


The list of promised works is very extensive. 
In it we notice the following: ‘“‘ The National Re- 
view,” advertised as a new Quarterly Journal of 
General Literature, Politics, and Social and Relig- 
ious Philosophy. (It is denied, by-the-way, that 
the Westminster Review had ceased to be the prop- 
erty of Mr, Chapman, as reported.)—An Index to 
the first fifty volumes of Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine—a new serial tale, to be commenced in 
November, by Charles Dickens, with Illustrations 
by Hablot K. Brown—the two conclading volumes 
of Lord John Russell’s ‘Memoirs and Letters of 
Thomas Moore”—a new work by Leigh Hunt, to 
be called “ The Old Court Suburb”—“ The City of 
the Crescent, with Pictures of Harem Life, and of 
the Domestic Manners of the Turks in 1854,” by 
Gordon Trenery—“ Russia in the Black Sea,” by 
Danby Seymour, M.P. for Poole—“ Lives of the 
Queens of the House of Hanover,” by Mrs. Everett 
Green—a new edition of Campbell’s “ Pleasures of 





Hope,” with Illustrations by Birket Foster, and 
uniform with Gray's “ Elegy” —a volume of poems 
by the Poet Laureate (who is now Doctor Tenny- 
son), to consist of Maud, an Idyl, and Italy—“ The 
Jealous Wife :” a novel, by Miss Pardoe—“ Con- 
stantine; or, the Last ‘Days of an Empire,” by 
Captain Spencer— The Life and W ritings of Dean 
Swift,” edited by Mr. Forster, author of “ Oliver 
Goldsmith : an Autobiography,” and editor of the 
London Examiner— Historic Scenes in America,” 

by the late Mr. Bartlett, the artist—“ Switzer. 
land in 1854, 55: a Book of Travel, Men, and 
Things,” by the Rev. W. G. Heathman, lately the 
British chaplain at Interlaken—‘ The Brothers 
Barrett,” a novel, by Miss Julia Corner—the sec. 
ond and concluding volume of Professor Creary’s 
* History of the Ottoman Turks, from the Founda- 
tion of their Empire to the Present Time”—the first 
portion of the long-announced edition of Bacon's 
Works, edited by Mr. Spedding, Mr. Leslie Ellis, 
and Mr. Douglas Heath, comprising ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophical Works”—an edition of Moore’s “‘ Irish Mel- 
odies,” with twelve finely-executed steel engray- 
ings, uniform with the edition of “ Lalla Rookh,” 
similarly illustrated. The designs will be by the 
following artists: Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A.; Mr. 
Creswick, R.A.; Mr. Egg; Mr. Frith, R.A.; Mr. 
Frost; Mr. Horsley; Mr. Millais; Mr. M‘Clise, 
R.A. ; Mr. Mulready, R.A.; Mr. Sant; Mr. Stone; 
and Mr. Ward—the first volume of the English 
Translation of Arago’s Works, comprising Arago’s 
‘Meteorological Essays,” translated under the su- 
perintendence of, and edited by Colonel Sabine—a 
Life of Lord Cockburn, the Scottish Judge, and the 
biographer of Jeffrey, by Sir H. Moncrieff, Lord- 
Advocate of Scotland—Mr. Anderson's “ Four 
Years’ Explorations in Southwestern Africa”—Cap- 
tain M‘Clure’s “‘ Account of the Discovery of the 
Northwest Passage”—Lord De Ros’s ‘ Journal of 
a Tour in the Principalities, the Crimea, and the 
Countries adjoining the Black Sea,” in 1835, 36. 


Lieutenant Maury’s book on the Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Sea, which has obtained a high char- 
acter in England, is believed to have settled the 
question of a telegraphic communication between 
Europe and America. His researches have proved 
the fact that in its extreme depths the ocean is al- 
ways perfectly undisturbed and tranquil. This 
removes a great cause of apprehension about the 
safety of the telegraphie chain. The scheme will 
speedily be carried out. The points of junction 
between the hemispheres would be from Ire- 
land to Newfoundland, and the sub-oceanic chain 
necessary to connect these would be about seventy 
times as long as that which unites Dover with 
Calais. 


The “ Memoirs and Correspondence of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, by Lady Holland, his daughter,” 
emanate, not from the wife of Lord Holland (who 
was a daughter of the Earl of Coventry), but from 
the wife of Sir Henry Holland, the eminent Lon- 
don physician. 


Alexander Hersen, an exile, has announced a 
quarterly Russian review, to be published in Lon- 
don, as the organ of revolutionary Russia. It is 
to be called L’ Etoile Polaire. The first number 
was to appear on the first of August. 


Lamartine is engaged on a History of Russia, 
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to appear immediately on the completion of his 
History of Turkey. He has become a contributor 
to the Siécle,a Parisjournal. His articles will be 
literary and philosophical, and entitled “ My 
Readings.” 


The repeal of the two cents’ stamp-duty on Brit- | 


ish newspapers, which comes into operation on the 
first day of July, threatens to make great changes 
in British journalism. A two cents’ daily London 
newspaper (the previous price being ten cents for 
each copy) leads the van. That literary veteran, 
Charles Knight, has produced a weekly paper at 
four cents, and the Jilustrated Times, the Picture 
Times, and the People’s Times, handsomely illus- 
trated and well edited, have appeared, in rivalry 
with the Illustrated London News, which keeps up 
its price (twelve cents), but has doubled its size. 
A four cents’ daily paper is forthcoming, and the 
Express (hitherto an evening edition of the Daily 
News) has come out as a regular evening paper 
for four cents. 

It is in the provinces, however, that the great- 
est changes are taking place. The Liverpool Jour- 
nal appears daily for two cents, with a mammoth 
sheet on Saturday for six cents. The Liverpool 
Northern Times, dropping the stamp, falls down 
from six cents to four. The Manchester Guardian, 
a journal of great influence and circulation, comes 
out as a daily, price four cents a copy, its size be- 
ing equal to the London Times. That organ of the 
Free Trade party, the Manchester Examiner, ap- 
pears as a two cents’ daily, and, of great size, on 
Saturdays for six cents. In Edinburgh as many 
as four daily journals, at the price of two cents, 
are forthcoming. In Glasgow there is promise of 
the same activity. The Dublin Freeman's Journal, 
an old established daily paper, comes down to the 
price of two cents. It is expected each of thie prin- 
cipal cities in the United Kingdom will soon have 
one or more cheap daily papers of its own. Up 
to the repeal of the stamp duty, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, and Dublin, were the only provincial places 
possessing daily journals. London itself, taking 
all the morning and evening newspapers, possessed 
only ten daily papers, of which The Times had a 
circulation of over 51,000, while the rest varied 
from 7795 to 1350 a day. 

We have to record the death of several men of 
letters. Viscount Strangford, born in 1780, who 
acquired some literary distinction, nearly half a 
century ago, as the biographer and translator of 
Camoens, the Portuguese poet. Being successful, 
although roughly criticised in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, he was attacked in Byron’s English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers: first, for being ‘ Hiber- 
nian by birth; next, for having 

“ Eyes of blue, 
And boasted locks of red or auburn hue ;" 
and lastly, for 
“ Dressing Camoens in a suit of lace.” 

There was some ground for the final charge—Lord 
Strangford’s versions being rather paraphrases than 
translations—so as to justify Byron’s remark, “that 
the things given to the public as poems of Camoens, 
are no more to be found in the original Portuguese 
than in the Song of Solomon.” Abandoning lit- 
erature for politics, Lord Strangford was Embas- 
sador from England to Brazil, Stockholm, Con- 
stantinople, and St. Petersburg. In 1828 he was 
sent on a special mission to Brazil, after which he 





retired, after twenty-five years service, on a pen- 
sion of £2000 a year. At the same time he was 
raised to the British peerage (his Viscounty was 
Irish, created in 1628) as Baron Penshurst. He 
had previously been created a grandee of Portugal. 
For the last thirty years little was heard of Lord 
Strangford. He employed himself in collecting 
materials, at the British Museum and the State 
Paper Office, for the biography of Endymion 
Porter, his maternal ancestor. He was an occa- 
sional contributor to Notes and Queries. His suc- 
cessor, the Hon, George Sydney Smythe, formerly 
Member for Canterbury, and a leader of the “ Young 
England” political party, has obtained some repute 
as author of “ Historic Fancies.” It may be no- 
ticed as a curious coincidence, that only a few 
days before the death of his only English trans- 
lator, the dust of the minstrel of ‘‘The Lusiad,” 
who perished in an hospital in 1595, was searched 
for, found in a cenotaph beneath the high altar 
of the Church of the Convent of St. Anne of Lis- 
bon, and deposited in a rich coffin, with public 
honors, previous to being finally deposited in a 
stately monument which the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have ordered to be erected. 

The Rev, Dr. Thomas Gaisford, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Regius Professor of Greek in 
that University, has paid the great debt of nature. 
In 1811 he was appointed Professor of Greek, 
and subsequently made Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. On the Continent of Europe, Dr. Gais- 
ford’s literary reputation was even better known 
and more highly honored than in England. His 
edition of Herodotus, published in 1840, and his 
Lectiones Platonica, his earliest work, published in 
1820, are almost his only contributions to popular 
classical literature. The great labors of his life— 
his Suidas, published in 1834; his Etymologicum 
Magnum, published in 1848; and his Theodoret, 
published in 1854—are of an order which even com- 
mon scholars do not appreciate. He was Fellow 
of the Royal Academy of Munich, and correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of France. 

The death of Sir G. H. Rose has to be recorded. 
He was son of the Hon. George Rose (personal 
friend of William Pitt), and suceeded him in the 
lucrative office of Clerk of the Parliaments, from 
which he retired in 1844. He edited a Selection 
from the Papers of the Earl of Marchmont, illus- 
trative of events from 1685 to 1750, 

Charles Cochrane, well known by his philan- 
thropic efforts to improve the condition and enlarge 
the comforts of the laboring and pauper classes in 
London, has also passed away. At the general 
election, in 1847, he unsuccessfully contested the 
representation of the city of Westminster, and was 
only defeated by a very small majority. Twenty 
years before, being then a very young man, Mr. 
Cochrane had made a tour of the United Kingdom, 
disguised as a Spanish minstrel, and published his 
adventures, some of which were not exactly what 
strict morality could approve of. In the Parlia- 
mentary contest, his opponents republished this 
volume, and thereby created a prejudice against 
him which caused his defeat, 

Professer Schlesinger, of the Museum of Berlin, 
an eminent painter; M. Lavigne, principal tenor 
of the Grand Opera at Paris, from 1808 to 1825; 
and Chevalier Rosini, professor of the University 
of Pisa, and author of a “History of Painting,” 
and other works, are also noticed in the recent 
foreign necrologies. 
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Citar’ s 

REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND is the last 
thing in the world of which nine thinkers out 

of ten allow themselves to contemplate the possi- 
bility. Thanks to a concurrence of singularly for- 
tunate accidents, to the abiding prosperity of the 
nation, to the sober instincts of the British people, 
to the consummate skill and watchful prudence of 
the aristocracy, and also—it must be acknowledged 
—to the many excellent features of the British 
Constitution, the monarchy of England has en- 
joyed a career of which an Englishman may well 
be proud, and a stability that will provoke equal 
admiration and astonishment in future ages. It 
has endured shocks that have uprooted older mon- 
archies, and outridden gales in which far more 
compact institutions have foundered. Though 
several dynasties have sat upon the throne, and 
none can show a pedigree of equal length to that 
of Hapsburg, the gallery of English kings may 
challenge comparison—in point of historical gran- 
deur—with any royal line the world has ever 
known. The Papacy alone presents a fit parallel. 
Eight centuries ago—as many years before Co- 
lumbus as have elapsed since his time—the King 
of England held the sceptre which the Queen still 
holds. He was there when the oldest cathedrals, 
now overgrown with mould and dropping slowly 
into decay, were being built. He was there when 


it was unmanly for a king to know how to read. 
He was there in the days of scythe-chariots and 


cross-bows ; of troubadours and lutes ; of Christian 
strife with the Druids; long before there was an 
English language, before there were any British 
ships, before there were any great cities in En- 
gland. And there, in the self-same place, under 
the self-same crown, over the self-same realm rules 
Victoria, the successor of Egbert, King of England. 

Nor yet the monarchy alone. Round the throne 
stand nobles whose lineal ancestors crossed the 
British Channel with the Bastard. The English 
gentleman who takes his double first at Oxford 
treads where students trode a thousand years ago, 
and reads his Porson where they pored over a 
manuscript of Alcuin in the days of King Alfred. 
Men hear the gospel preached in edifices where it 
was preached eight hundred years ago by the line- 
al predecessors of the men who now occupy the 
pulpits. Learned sergeants receive the same war- 
rant to dispense justice among her Majesty’s sub- 
jects that was issued to great lawyers before the 
Crusades. 

Once, through the fatal obstinacy and dishonesty 
of a single man, the long ancestral line was sev- 
ered. For a brief space it seemed that all that 
was venerable—King, Lords, Church, Courts, and 
the rest—were gone: men trampled on them, and 
boys grew up in ignorance that they had ever ex- 
isted. But with the generation that had overset 
them the new system passed away, and the repub- 
licans crossing the sea to found a republic here, 
the people at large returned gladly to their old 
yoke. Since then, to outward eyes there has been 
but little change in the British Constitution. 
Storms have burst upon it, and it has bent to 
them; when they blew over, it has redressed it- 
self as strong as ever. Revolutions have broken 
out all around it. Part of the Empire has cut 





loose from the rest, and conquered liberty for it- 


Cahle. 


self. Disaffection has never been w. ily silenced, 
Men have never been wanting to proclaim the cry- 
ing defects of the system. It has been stretched 
and compressed; it has been violated; one ruler 
has smothered a living principle, another has placed 
his foot on a cardinal compromise ; the people have 
said they were sick of it, the monarch has avowed 
that it could be worked no longer; not a sentence 
has escaped savage criticism; yet, in spite of all, 
the British Constitution survives, unaltered and, 
until within the past year, unchallenged by the 
people as a frame of government. Well may the 
British Lords smile in derision at the thought of 
a revolution in England. 

For all that, things more unlikely have hap- 
pened since this planet cooled. Great Britain has 
undoubtedly reached a great crisis in her career, 
History knows but four Powers by which nations 
have been governed—Kings, Nobles, Churches, and 
People. Most nations have tried several of these 
in turn, The most obvious form of government 
among a rude race is a monarchy; when several 
races combine to form a nation, the government 
usually becomes an oligarchy ; which, in its turn, 
makes way either for a hierarchy or a consolidated 
monarchy, according to circumstances and the tem- 
per of the people; and last of all, with civilization 
and enlightenment, comes Democracy. Most of 
the European nations have gone through the first 
three, and some of them all four, of these phases. 
Thus, Spain and France have both been first mon- 
archies, then oligarchies or hierarchies, then mon- 
archies again, more or less absolute, and, last of all, 
democracies, sometimes under the name of repub- 
lics, sometimes of empires, sometimes of constitu- 
tional monarchies. Germany is only at the sec- 
ond stage; the conflicting elements of democracy 
and monarchy simply avail to sustain the oli- 
garchy. England has taken the series in a differ- 
ent order, She began with monarchy ; then came 
hierarchy ; then oligarchy ; then monarchy again; 
then a brief attempt at democracy, which was in 
fact nothing but monarchy with a new instrument; 
and, last of all, oligarchy once more, which still 
endures, 

There is so much misapprehension, and so much 
falsehood among English political writers, that it 
is not easy to get at cardinal truths. But it seems 
quite certain that the present oligarchy dates from 
the Reformation, when the immense estates of the 
Church, amounting to one-half the landed prop- 
erty in the kingdom, were parceled out among the 
nobles and favorites at Court. The Tudors sowed 
the seed; the Stuarts reaped. The harvest took 
a century to ripen. It was in the middle of the 
sixteenth century that the chosen few obtained the 
means of commanding political power; but the 
seventeenth had run more than half its course be- 
fore they ventured to use it. It was only when 
James openly avowed his intention of reinstating 
Catholicity on a footing of equality with Protest- 
antism—an arrangement which would have been 
sure to invalidate the titles to one-half the estates 
held by the nobility—that the oligarchy put forth 
their strength, used dexterously the fanatical Prot- 
estantism of the people, and set up William of 
Orange in undoubted opposition to the nation at 
large. The condition of his throne was submission 








to the nobility. British writers have it that he 
agreed to govern according to the Constitution, 
which divided the supreme power between King, 
Lords, and Commons. But as the House of Com- 
mons was at the time, and continued for a century 
and a half to be chosen by the nobility, and as the 
King could originate no measure, the agreement 
simply amounted to a pledge that the new mon- 
arch would be the instrument of the oligarchy. 
That agreement still subsists. And considering the 
dangers through which England has passed, and 
the intelligence and power of the people, it must 
be confessed that history hardly contains a single 
parallel to the skill and perseverance which have 
enabled the oligarchy to maintain so astounding a 
tyranny throughout so long a period of time. 

The people have waged incessant war with them. 
Under William and Anne foreign wars and do- 
mestic misunderstandings enabled the oligarchy to 
defeat their adversary without trouble. Under 
the First George they were so hard pressed that 

. they were forced to deprive the people of the right 
of assembling by the Riot Act, and to discourage 
popular attempts to influence Parliament by an 
act rendering the Parliaments septennial. These 
answered the purpose of keeping down the people 
till the independence of this country and the revo- 
lution in France roused them anew under the Third 
George. Coercive measures, at this time, would 
only have provoked an immediate outburst; with 
wonderful dexterity the oligarchy threw a tub to 
the whale, and declared war upon France. This 
sagacious measure had the double effect of exciting 
national prejudice, and thereby diverting men’s 
minds from abuses at home, and also of dealing a 
blow at republican principles by stifling the young 
French republic in her cradle. For twenty-two 
years the simple British people thought of no- 
thing but putting down the “ blood-thirsty tyrant, 
Bonaparte ;’ when the job was done, the oligarchy 
turned round upon them and said: You see that 
republics are a utopia in Europe—that France has 
returned to her Bourbons, having gained nothing 
but blood and hardship by trying to get rid of 
them—and that you would be mad to throw away 
the blessings you enjoy. Strange as it may seem, 
this reasoning actually succeeded in keeping the 
British people quiet fifteen years longer; they 
paid the interest on the debt they had incurred in 
crushing French liberty, and congratulated them- 
selves on their good fortune in being ruled by the 
peers, 

At the end of fifteen years or thereabout, the 
old ery arose among the people. This time it 
took a tangible and modest shape. They de- 
manded the right of choosing a majority of the 
House of Commons. Of course, the oligarchy re- 
fused. Unhappily for the latter, a century and a 
half of power had impaired their wisdom; for- 
merly, though the Whigs and Tories kept up an 
appearance of very bitter hostility for the people’s 
edification, they had always stood by each other 
in all questions affecting their order; but now, 
the Tories had maltreated the ‘Whigs, the latter 
sought revenge, and to gain it, played into the 
hands of the people. The Reform Act was thus 
passed. It was the first popular victory and the 
first blow to the oligarchy since 1688. 

Next followed in quick suecession—fifteen years 
did not elapse—another popular victory, the Free 
Trade measures, In England free trade meant 
cheap bread; cheap bread meant cheap land; 
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cheap land meant the preponderance of the in- 
dustrial interests—that is to say the people—over 
the landed interests or the aristocracy, who held 
nearly three-fourths of the land in the kingdom. 
It was a great and glorious victory for the people 
of England. 

This time, not half fifteen years elapsed before 
the reopening of the campaign. With the middle 
of the century the people were in full cry for a 
fresh Reform Act, designedly to obtain control of 
the whole of the Commons. Weakened by their 
defeats, and degenerated by long possession of 
power, the aristocracy were about to yield when a 
prospect of war appeared on the horizon. It 
looked like a god-send. With desperate energy 
the pugnacious propensities of the nation were 
played upon, until all England was ravenous for 
war. It was declared, and once more the oligarchy 
flattered themselves that the evil day was post- 
poned. 

They forgot that what chance gave, chance 
might take away. The disasters of the very first 
campaign aroused the old popular feeling with 
ten-fold energy ; and in the midst of the war that 
was to divert attention from aristocratic tyranny, 
the people of England broke out into open demo- 
cratic tumult. Leading organs of public opinion, 
leading men in every walk of life, openly declared 
they had had enough of the oligarchy ; and though 
within the past week or so, exaggerated stories of 
triumphs in the field have diverted public attention 
from the subject, it is quite evident that the mind 
of the people at large is made up. Military dis- 
aster may precipitate, as victory may retard a 
change; obstinacy on the part of the oligarchy 
may make it bloody, though that is unlikely; but 
a change seems certainly inevitable, and that 
change so radical that it may well be dignified 
with the name of a revolution. 

Let us see what room there is for revolutionary 
action. 

According to law, Great Britain is governed by 
King, Lords, and Commons. The King (or Queen 
as the case may be) has powers similar to those of 
most of our State governors, though he dare not veto 
a bill; powers infinitely more restricted than those 
of the President. One branch of Parliament is com- 
posed of men whose title to power is birth; they are 
understood to be born with legislative capacity ; 
and inherit from their great- grandfather, whose 
wife became a king’s mistress, or some other ances- 
tor who fought a battle with the French, or some 
other who got a large slice of the Church property, 
the ability to govern the people of England. Very 
properly this branch does not pretend to have an 
opinion of its own, and always gives way to the 
other, which is mostly chosen by the people. But 
the Lower House is chosen for seven years, and 
can not be dissolved before the expiration of that 
period without the Ministry desire it. .It may 
pass a law, but it can not perform any executive 
act, or control the executive or appoint it. It can 
do nothing but vote against a bill it dislikes. If 
the Ministry get the supplies voted, they are inde- 
pendent of Parliament for a year, and may govern 
the country as they please. If Parliament is de- 
termined to get rid of a ministry, a vote of want 
of confidence—a negative vote on some ministerial 
measure—is given; and custom generally—though 
not always—requires ministers to resign. Parlia- 
ment can go no farther. When the Queen ap- 
points new men, if it do not like them, it may take 
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the earliest opportunity of passing a vote of want 
of confidence in them also; but there again its 
power stops. If ministers are obstinate, they say 
to Parliament: We will resign if you like; but 
no other ministers will be appointed, and the busi- 
ness of the country will be brought to a stand. 
This was what Lord Derby said when he last took 
office. In this case Parliament has to choose be- 
tween stopping the business of the country, or 
accepting the obnoxious ministers; it has always 
preferred the latter. Add to this the fact that the 
members of Parliament, being elected for seven 
years, for obvious reasons find it to their interest to 
support ministers—if not of one stripe, of another 
—so as to avoid any thing like a dead lock ; that 
from the expense of elections and the large landed 
influence of the aristocracy, a very strong party in 
the House of Commons is always subservient to 
the oligarchy; finally, that the whole immense 
patronage of the Government is openly used to 
corrupt members; and it will be seen both that 
Parliament has no real power to speak of, and also 
that if it had, there is no reason to suppose that in 
ordinary times it would use it for the benefit of the 
people. 

Where then is the real power, if Queen, Lords, 
and Commons have it not ? 

It rests with the set or clique of men to whom 
custom restricts the Queen in the ehoice of minis- 
ters. These are the aristocracy. Some are called 
Whigs, some Tories, some Free-traders, some Pro- 
tectionists ; but no difference of principle divides 
them. They all think very much alike on politics. 
By custom—for there is no law on the subject— 
the sovereign chooses the rulers of the kingdom 
from among them. When one batch fails, and is 
voted to have lost public confidence, its chief goes 
to the monarch, resigns, and recommends another 
batch from the same set. If they fail in like man- 
ner, their chief recommends a third batch of the 
same; but no minister or sovereign thinks of going 
beyond the magic circle to look for a Cabinet. 
They inherit the right of governing the kingdom. 
Most of them are peers, though all the peers do not 
belong to the fortunate set. A few of the clique, 
like Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, be- 
long to the nobility, but for convenience sake pre- 
fer a seat in the Lower House toa peerage. Though 
they keep the choice circle as select as possible, 
they are not blind to the necessity of recruiting 
their ranks from the people. Any man of very 
marked ability who chooses to make their cause 
his own may obtain a partial admission, and in 
some rare instances a very high place in the set. 
In this way one branch of the clique has admitted 
Gladstone and Disraeli, while the other once gave 
an office to Macaulay, and raised Brougham to 
power. But these intrusions are so rare as not to 
alter the aristocratic color of the set; and no one 
is admitted, whatever his ability, who is not will- 
ing to join heart and soul in defense of the privi- 
leges of the aristocracy. 

We have said that all the peers do not belong to 
the governing coterie. The test of admission for 
peers is the power of talking. Any peer who can 
talk on his legs is eligible, and may be a minister. 

The powers of a ministry in England are, in ex- 
ecutive matters, unlimited. The whole negotia- 
tion with reference to the Eastern war was con- 
ducted seeretly by the ministry; until after war 
was declared, even Parliament was not allowed to 
know what was going on. They control every 





public functionary and every public concern jp 
Great Britain, from the Queen to the tide-waiters 
at the Custom-house, from the execution of an Act 
of Parliament to licensing a huxter. 

The whole public patronage, amounting in the 
aggregate to over one hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars per annum, is in their hands. It is the 
more valuable as subordinate government officers 
in Great Britain retain their offices during good 
behavior, and generally hold them for life. It is 
estimated that there are 16,000 of these constantly 
employed, independently of office-keepers, messen- 
gers, laborers, etc., who number about 50,000 more. 
In some departments an examination—usually a 
mere matter of form—must be undergone before a 
young man can be appointed to office ; but this is 
the exception. In general the minister appoints 
whom he pleases, without other guide than his mere 
choice. It is by a judicious use of this power that 
Parliament ismanaged. When a clerk is appoint- 
ed, he takes the lowest rank in the office, at a sal- 
ary ranging ordinarily from $400 to $500. He 
rises by seniority, and not otherwise. He may be 
a genius, and his immediate senior a dolt—the dolt 
will command the genius through life. It is cal- 
culated that, with ordinary luck, a man who enters 
the government service young, rises to an office 
worth $2500 a year at forty-five or fifty. During 
the whole of his career he never knows what anx- 
iety means. If incapacitated by sickness, he re- 
tires on a pension; he has the same comfortable 
prospect for his old age. Fancy what power such 
a patronage as this must bestow! 

The army is equally in the hands of the same 
set. As a general rule, commissions in the British 
army are bought, and become the private property 
of the purchaser. In the infantry regiments, for 
instance, the ensign pays $2250 for his commission ; 
when a lieutenancy falls vacant, he pays $1250 
more to get it; $5500 more when a vacancy ena- 
bles him to claim his company ; $7000 more to take 
his majority, and about as much more when the 
promotion of his superior gives him the right of 
demanding a lieutenant-colonelcy. Thus, money 
is not only required to enter the service, but at 
every step after entrance ; for if the senior of any 
grade is unable to lodge the requisite sum, when 
the rank above him falls vacant, the right passes to 
the next man below him, and so on, till some one 
has the money to buy this vacant promotion. This 
rule at once narrows the circle of military men to 
the aristocracy and to the wealthy among the peo- 
ple. But the mercantile classes in England have 
an unconquerable aversion to the army. Bred to 
industry, they detest sloth; habitually virtuous, 
fathers dread the proverbial laxity of military 
morals ; moreover, with a good education and mon- 
ey, every young Englishman of good abilities can 
do better elsewhere. This narrows the circle still 
farther. Again, when a man dies in the service, 
his commission escheats to the government, and 
a vacancy is created, which the Horse Guards 
—one of the private concerns of the set—can fill 
without purchase. A very comfortable source of 
patronage for the set is thus opened. Finally, 
though the pay of officers is prescribed by law, 2 
considerable numbér are constantly employed on 
special service, at increased or double pay ; these 
fortunate ones are selected by the set. On the 
whole, therefore, though the army is not so open a 
nursery for the as the civil service, in 
practice it is still more used in that way, be- 
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cause most youths prefer a commission to a clerk- 
ship. 

Sock is the system on which Great Britain has 
been governed since 1688. The executive power, 
and civil and military patronage, in the hands of a 
hereditary clique ; the legislative power in those of 
a body of men whose term of service renders them 
independent of their constituents, and whose in- 
terests and station necessarily oblige most of them 
to be subservient to that clique. 

It has now been found that that system can not 
be worked to advantage. Under it, the British 
army has been thrown away, the kingdom has been 
involved in a war of questionable necessity, the 
taxes have increased, the diplomacy of the State 
has been deplorable ; every department of the pub- 
lie service needs reform, and the greatest abuses 
seem incurable by constitutional means; batch 
after batch of the set have been tried, and have all 
proved equally worthless; Parliament has sunk 
into contempt ; the glaring nullity of the sovereign 
has become ludicrous ; and the masses of the people 
of England, led by the most enlightened minds in 
the country, call fora change. Hitherto their de- 
mands have been comprised in the inoffensive ery 
for Administrative Reform. But to Americans it 
will be obvious at a glance that, like a worn-out 
coat, the British system can no longer be mended ; 
patches will only make bad worse ; an entirely new 
one is the thing that is wanted. It is doubtful 
whether the bulk of the British people are aware 
of this. They are led to reverence their aristoc- 
racy, and to despise Chartism. Both propensities 
seem unphilosophical here; but ‘tis the way of 
most Englishmen, and we have no business to 
cavil. Many of them say to themselves that the 
present system has piloted them for over a century 
and a half, and has enabled them to beat Bona- 
parte; and they don’t see why it should not an- 
swer still, with some reforms and amendments. It 
may be objected that they have thriven in spite of 
the system, not by means of it ; that every measure 
into which it has led them, and principally the last 
French war, has been injurious to the nation; but 
how long they will take to discover this can not be 
foretold. Still, they are on the track. Admin- 
istrative Reform and Revolution—in the popular 
sense of the word—only differ in degree; all rev- 
olutions have begun with agitations for reforms. 
The nation is roused. The abuses are glaring. 
Their cost is manifest. Times have greatly changed 
since the establishment of the present system. No 
educated Englishman believes in the divine right 
of kings. American example has stripped de- 
mocracy of its fabled terrors. An infinitely able 
and daring press is ready to lead the way. A 
sturdy, intelligent nation is girt to follow. Where 
the end may be, it were yet impertinent to conjec- 
ture, 


Ghditor’s Easy Chair. 


T is some months since we had a word to say 
about a little affair in Spain. But we are glad 
that honor may be rectified elsewhere. In Amer- 
ica, also, the delicate balance may be adjusted. It 
is not necessary to cross the sea to keep our char- 
acters in repair. That final and decisive arbitra- 
ment which always removes stains from the manly 
eseuteheon, which proves a man to be noble and 
generous and true, which is the absolute sign-man- 





ual of the gentleman—that is also possible in this 
remote Western continent. We can give the lie in 
comfort now, sure of the only honorable revenge. 
We can wing, and tip, and settle, and do, accord- 
ing to the grand code. If any man has grieved 
that he came so late into time as not to have had a 
chance at the only gentlemanlike redress of 
grievances, let him be consoled, and join the club. 
Major Goliah O’Grady has come up from Califor- 
nia; and the lie, direct or indirect; the innuendo, 
the aspersion, the blow, the tweak, and the kick ; 
the glass of wine in the face, or its compulsory con- 
version into a spittoon, can now be accurately ar- 
ranged upon the true principles; and if a drunken 
boy says that our boot heels are too low, we can 
dexterously have his heart’s-blood, and thereby 
establish their proper height, or we can lodge a 
bullet in his hip, and, as he limps through the long 
years of life, we can triumphantly point to his de- 
formity, and claim the honor of that proof of our 
prowess and final adjustment of heels. 

It is a prosperous and pleasant time and country 
in which such things are not obsolete; and when 
they rest upon the weighty basis of the opinion of 
the long-skirted youth of the land, none of whose 
horses trot their mile in less than 2.50, and who 
illustrate with such elegance the paré near noted 
hotels and the balls of good society. It is always 
well when customs which s0 intimately concern the 
life and happiness of individuals and families are 
supported by this intelligent and dignified body. 
Every body knows how much they are respected. 
Every body knows how immediately and eagerly 
the great questions of the moment are referred to 
them. Every body knows how generous they are 
in their estimates, how humane in their sympa- 
thies, how lofty in their aims, and what lovely 
lives they lead—so fair to see, that the impassion- 
ed spectator exclaims, with pardonable pride, ‘I, 
too, am an American!”. Who would not willingly 
see a son, a brother, a husband, a father, a lover, 
sacrificed to the principles they profess? Who 
would not exultingly point to the bereaved family, 
as, perhaps unfortunate, but, on the whole, envi- 
able martyrs to a code which the judicious approve 
and the heroic support ? 

But is it not still pleasanter when not only this 
body of intelligent, high-minded, and noble youths 
—* their country’s pride”—but also the grave and 
exemplary elders, tacitly support the good old cus- 
toms inherited from the enlightened civilization of 
earlier and happier times? When bearded men 
are assembled to make laws upon which rest the 
foundations of society, surely nothing can be more 
instructive than to see them resorting to the deci- 
sion of a test which was the growth of ages in which 
laws were notoriously perfect, and the state of so- 
ciety tranquil and satisfactory. When legislators 
show, by taking each other by the throat, that they 
are not afraid to knock any number of chips off any 
number of shoulders, and that they are not to be 
bullied or dismayed, then all good citizens take 
courage, and are sure of the State. When they 
show, in the most conclusive way, that laws are 
made for men and not men for laws, then they be- 
get a respect for law which can not fail to be felt 
in society, and they lay up for themselves lasting 
regard in all minds which are not infected with 
certain crude heresies of peace and good-will, and, 
in general, with the doctrines of one who was tried, 
condemned, and executed as a traitor and disturber 
of the commonwealth centuries ago. 
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It is consoling, in this century and in this coun- 
try, to see safe men from the streets famous in 
trade shake their heads, and say gravely that re- 
ally there is nothing left for a legislator, for in- 
stance, when he is personally accused, but to fling 
down the gauntlet and proceed to the field. It is 
a sweet strain of chivalry in this decadent day. 
It is the beautiful behavior of the Christian gentle- 
man, which the safe men so sedulously exhort their 
sons to become. It gives point to the pulpit teach- 
ings. It lends a graceful emphasis to family 
prayers. It is a general honor to society. It 
justifies our self-laudation, and our placid assump- 
tion that we are better than all the precedent ages. 
It makes the Hon. Indian Corn and the Hon. 
Cracked Hominy very much greater and more ad- 
mirable men than Orson and Front-de-Beeuf. When 
those two eminent senators get by the ears, and are 
parted, in order to perfect arrangements by which 
they may decorously shoot each other with rifles, 
the safe men of the famous business streets are 
glad to see a little spunk at last, and hope this ex- 
ample will not be lost. ‘“‘We are very sorry, of 
course,” the safe men assure you, ‘ but really there 
was nothing else for it.” And it is agreeable to 
know that so long as they are considered “safe” 
men there will be nothing else for it. 

Colonel Colt, and other great manufacturers of 
revolvers and bowie-knives, will not be sorry to 
hear that society is safer where this amiable cus- 
tom prevails. If a man knows that he will be 
closely held to account for his words at the point 
of the pistol, he will be much more circumspect, 
and very much limit his verbal expansion. And 


he will take so much the more care, and society 
will be so much the safer, if he knows that he will 
be held to account upon the spot, and without the 
tedious formality of “ concluding the necessary ar- 


rangements.” That is clearly the most enviable 
state of society in which, when the Hon. Indian 
Corn takes offense at an expression of the Hon. 
Cracked Hominy, he instantly appeases his offend- 
ed honor by drawing a bowie-knife or revolver. 
An affair of honor is only a pistol a little longer in 
loading—a bowie-knife with a longer sheath. The 
proof of this position about the state of society is 
found in a glance at the regions and times in which 
the resort to the good old custom has obtained. 
How much loftier in tone they are! What security 
of life and property! What noble characters are 
fostered! How eager is every man who was born 
and bred under a different law to escape into the 
blissful climes where this instant holding to ac- 
count is practiced! 

There are innocents who have actually argued 
this question! As if Major Goliah O'Grady cared 
about arguments! ‘I plant myself upon instinct,” 
says the valorous officer. “I point to the military 
profession, which has always cherished this noble 
habit, and I ask, where can you find men so finish- 
ed and polished, of such enlarged and liberal views, 
of such pure and dignified lives? I point to the 
class of gentlemen, to those who drive their own 
horses, and drink their own wines, and smoke their 
own cigars, and play at their own cards to win 
their friends’ own money—to the gentlemen worthy 
the name, whose lives are devoted to doing no- 
thing, with a bland contempt for the foolish 
dreams of those who believe not only that some- 
thing can be done in this world, but that life and 
talents were given to do it with. I point to the 
men who people the clubs, and embellish life gen- 





erally, and make us think better of mankind ; and 
I ask, where could you hope to find a more appro- 
priate body of supporters of any custom, or law, or 
institution than these gentlemen present?” And 
echo answers Major Goliah O’Grady—“ Where.” 

That there is a law actually registered against 
these inalienable rights of men to shoot, and maim, 
and hack, and hew each other, is only another of 
the sad proofs which history multiplies, that the 
moral sense of the community sometimes does 
strange things. Well may an outraged friend of 
needy knife-grinders indignantly demand why his 
liberty is to be limited in this respect, and why, if 
a rash intruder ventures to impugn his honor, he 
may not then and there crush, confound, and de- 
stroy him, either instantly with a bowie-knife, or 
after due delay and serious adjustment of prelim- 
inaries, and with a proper amount of “ friends” and 
medical gentlemen in waiting. If society calmly 
replies that she has taken the adjustment of offenses 
into her own hands, and that she can not allow 
him to slay the man who steals his purse, but that 
she will, herself, punish the delinquent, may not 
the friend of needy knife-grinders well quote the 
immortal bard, and crying, “* Who steals my purse 
steals trash,” decline to pursue the argument ? 

If, sometimes, a rash poet, fresh from his read- 
ing of the history of other times and lands, turns 
with a shudder from the story of wars and private 
mutabilities, and, as he looks up into the soft sum- 
mer sky, and hears the distant hum of toil, and 
smells the breath of the pure clover in the fields, 
ventures to believe that a better faith is coming 
and a more blissful time—if he dares to hope that 
men are weary of wasting the world, and will now 
gather from it fairer flowers than his visions knew 
—how effectually is that rash poet awakened from 
his dreams, how pointedly is he taught the folly 
of faith in idle sentiments, and what he calls high 
principles, when those to whom the future is giver 
sow its broad fields with the fresh seed of the good 
old customs, and take care that the world shall not 
go astray in any idle dreams of golden ages, or an 
ameliorated race ! 


Ir we Americans are not fond of fétes, we are of 
funerals. How cheerfully we seize every occasion 
of a striking death to make an imposing burial! 
What State obsequies we bestow upon bullies. 
while brave men are borne unnoticed to the grave! 
This Easy Chair would not, surely, have it differ- 
ent as regards the brave men; for sincere sorrow 
demands secrecy, and does not care to advertise 
its depth. But why should we not allow thosé 
whose lives have not been illustrious to go quietl; 
to the church-yard? How often, in countries not 
more remote than France and Italy, has this Easy 
Chair seen patriotic and sensible Americans sniti- 
ing with contempt at the graceful festivals of peas- 
ants, adorned with flowers and gay colors, and 
making the spectator feel that all who helped make 
the festival were happy! How often has the com- 
placent Jonathan not congratulated himself that 
he was the son of a country whose common-sense 
was superior to such tomfoolery, and where men 
did not stick feathers in their hats, nor tie ribbons 
about their arms, nor make themselves “ objects ;” 
but where the grave affairs of life were gravely 
administered in black satin waistcoats, and with 
black buckram manners, and no critic could pout 
nor point at the extravagance or silliness of popu- 
lar customs! 











But what foreigner, from China even, or the 
moon, would not have smiled with contempt at 
some popular performances of ours during the last 
vear? Does the black-satined Yankee undertake 
to laugh at the peasants’ flower-feast of Gexzano, 
and not ery at Bill Poole’s funeral? Is the inno- 
cent hilarity of the Carnival or the illumination of 
a city trivial, and the mockery of a Cyprian’s mag- 
nificent obsequies worthy.a great and sensible peo- 
ple in black satin waistcoats ? 

We remember to have seen Hood's “ Bridge of 
Sighs” quoted in connection with the subject. An 
appeal is made to our Christian sympathies. Are 
we to cast out the outcast? Are we not to forgive 
seventy times seven? Are we not to love our err- 
ing brethren as ourselves? Shall comely guilt go 
with long weepers to the grave, and obscure sin 
be hurried privately away? Shall we steel our 
hearts? “Ah!” cry the impassioned friends of 
the needy knife-grinders, 

* Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!" 

Now there is charity, and a sentimentality of char- 
ity. In the recent instance of the public honors 
I aid to a frail woman at her funeral, how many of 
the performers were moved by a selfish or personal 
craving of excitement, and how many by a simple 
sympathy with misfortune and a Christian regard 
for human decencies? Does Christian charity for 
the erring show itself in this way? Grant that 
the unfortunate object of this post-mortem ova- 
tion was a deceived and unhappy victim, and not 
a wrong-doer by choice and with knowledge, was 
this funeral of any moral import, except of the 
worst ? had it any influence, except the most dele- 
terious? If the city of Paris had decreed sim- 
ilar mortuary honors to Ninon de !’Enclos, would 
not history have resounded for centuries with elo- 
quent fulminations against a city which had no 
other honors for the memory of its best citizens 
than those which it had paid to a harlot? 

It is putting the question upon an entirely un- 
tenable ground to treat it in this way. Grant 
that it is Pharisaical to claim to be better than our 
neighbors; grant that we are all sinners, and that 
it is not easy to settle the degrees of human guilt ; 
yet, would you have buried Arnold as Washington 
was buried? or have crowned Burr as you hon- 
ored Fulton? If you had helped rescue from that 
“Bridge of Sighs” 

“One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate 

Gone to her death,” 
would you have wished to lay her in state, and to 
bear her with nodding plumes and a pompous pro- 
cession to the tomb? There are certain signs of 
respect by which the human heart indicates its 
sense of superior worth, and they are not the same 
signs by which it shows its sympathy with the 
sinner. To confound these expressions is to do a 
great wrong every where; to erect false standards, 
and confuse the well-meaning but short-sighted. 

In the case of Bill Poole the excitement was 
purely political, and the quarrel with the demon- 
stration was futile, because it was only a move in 
agame, Nobody cared very much for the victim 
of a midnight row, except those whose personal 
affection nothing can alienate. But a party which 
could make political capital from the results of 
that row would be sure to do so, and from the 
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most transparently selfish motives. In the recent 
Brooklyn case, however, there was nothing of the 
kind. The whole affair was a spectacle of maudlin 
sentiment. Whatever the sorrows and sins of the 
woman, those sorrows and sins gave her no right 
to the kind of demonstration which was made. If 
we must have excitements, let us have them of a 
less shocking nature. Let us not seize the occa- 
sion of a frail woman’s suicide to open the ceme- 
teries, and crowd the churches, and fill the news- 
papers with pathos, but rather, when such things 
happen, let us go quietly aside and without pa- 
rade or prudery, dropping a tear over the dead—if 
we have a tear, but in no case wearing crape if we 
have not the tear—let us help compose the limbs, 
and smooth the face that shall no more be darken- 
ed with sorrow, and say humbly in our hearts, 
“‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

In the general swash of mock philanthropy there 
is danger that charity and human sympathy will 
be swept away. The literature of the moment is 
afflicted with the disease, and helps to spread the 
infection. The young men and maidens shed all 
the tears they have, and bestow their share of sym- 
pathy upon woes that never were, and upon heroic 
ideal martyrs who never suffered, Sorrow is taught 
to be a matter of condition. High character and low 
fortune are represented as necessarily coexistent. 
To be rich, and refined, and sensitive, and delicate, 
is to be hard, and heartless, and tyrannical. It is 
a falsehood and begets lies. We are told, with a 
sneer, that we need not be afraid of any body’s be- 
coming too philanthropical. It is perfectly true, 
and it is for that very reason that we are no lovers 
of friends of humanity and needy knife-grinders, 
who, in a world where there is so little danger of 
too much real humanity, try to keep up a supply 
of the factitious. 


‘*Needy knife-grinder! whither are you going ? 
Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order— 
Bleak blows the blast; your hat has got a hole in't, 

So have your breeches! 
* * . . *. . . 

“Have you not read the ‘ Rights of Man," by Tom Paine! 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 

Pitiful story. 
“ Knife-Grinder. 

“Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, Sir; 
Only last night, a-drinking at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 

Torn in a scuffle. 
* . . * . . . 

“T should be glad to drink your Iloner’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence; 

But for my part I never love to meddle 

With politics, Sir. 
* Friend of Humanity. 
“ J give thee sixpence! I will see thee d-——4 first.” 
. . * . * . . 

We have little sympathy with this smart satire 
of Canning’s, because the feeling of contempt for 
certain classes, and of incredulity of gertain com- 
plaints, are so manifest throughout. But is it not 
true that the opportunities of making such hits, 
and of making them pungent and bitter, are sup- 
plied by the friends of humanity? They are weap- 
ons which we sharpen against ourselves. If we 
could only always be as full of proper black satin 
in our conduct as we are in our waistcoats, what a 
well-behaved people we should be! But, in the 
mean time, while we bury Bill Poole magnificent- 
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ly, and the poor “ Unknown” with seemed pomp, | 
let us be more wary how we speak of the “ silly | 
squirt” of the European fetes. 


Yer we have a féte of our own, which no festival 
of any country can rival in significance and inter- 
est. The roar of cannon, and the music of bells, 


and the glare of fire-works, have hardly yet pass- | 
ed. And the day which makes more children hap- 
py than any other day in the year, seems still to} 


linger with its various noise in the air. 
Even the wood of this venerable Easy Chair, is 


warmed with emotion as the Fourth of July proces- | 


sion passes. ‘Time can not wither, nor custom 
stale its infinite” interest. The guns, and crackers, 
and torpedoes, and pistols, and rockets have pop- 
ped, and whizzed, and flared for more than the 
human threescore years andten. The eloquence 
of all our promising men of more than seventy 
years has hailed the day, and exploded in periods 
more patrioticaHy fervent than the fire of the artil- 
lery salutes. The bird of freedom has been invit- 
ed, and exhorted, and apostrophized, and adjured 
in every variety of metre, tortured and strained 
into new cadences and modulations. The colossal 
banquets in mammoth tents have fed hungry 


thousands, and all the bands and. bells of all the | 


myriad cities, towns, and villages of the land have 
cracked their cheeks to swell the pean and com- 
memorate ‘the day we celebrate.” 

But though young Alonzo Puff, in his highly 
talented and appropriate oration, extolled our glory 
in unmeasured terms; 
was hilariously played by the enthusiastic band, 


until we all wanted to stick a feather in our hats | 


and call it macearoni; and though peal upon peal 
of thundering applause interrupted the reading of 


the Declaration of Independence, and hurled defi- | 


ance at a deceased monarch and a government 
which is now historical with the Inquisition; and 
although the loveliest ladies in the land sat ex- 
hausted in airy muslins, and fanned their rosy 
cheeks until it seemed that the roses must needs 
burst fully forth ; yet who was not proud and glad ? 


who did not rejoice in the universal rejoicing? who | 
did not wish that he had, once at least, delivered a | 


Fourth of July oration, and have been the hero of 
an hour of the brightest day of the American year ? 


It is passed, as you read this, until another year. | 


The bells will ring weekly to church on Sabbath 
days; the bands will play at many a military pa- 
rade ; there will many a procession pass in pomp— 


but there will not be quite the same sound in the | 
bells; nor quite the same music in the bands ; nor | 


quite the same pomp in the procession. It is the 


gift of association, of fancy, of what you will. 


charm. It is a feeling which grows very deep 
down in the mind and heart, intertwined with the 
best hopes and aspirations. 


There is still a Fourth of July oration to be writ- | 


ten. There have been good ones—there may yet | 
be good ones. No lover ever found his tongue si- | 


lent because a world of lovers had made love before | our natural history. 


and though Yankee Doodle | 


But | 
it belongs to the Fourth, and we can not escape its 
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| is not to decline, but odeentiies re od accept th 

| honor of being their high-priest and offering the 
| sacrifice of their gratitude, 
| Nor are the children forgotten in that beautify! 
| habit now becoming so popular and universal, oj 
| a floral féte upon the Fourth. It has no lovelier 
feature than this. There are no happier faces— 
there are no more genial and graceful associations, 


The day is wreathed with flowers, Let it be upon 
' 


some church-green, beneath the shadow of the spirc 


| om - : 
The morning shall be sweet, and the air cool, jj 


| any thing can be cool upon this day. There shall 
| bea long table, with receding and rising shelves. 
and nosegays of modest blossoms, and gorgeous 
bouquets of garden flowers, and baskets, and pyra- 
mids, and wreaths, and green crosses, and moss 
talismans, and many a floral amulet, and many a 
charm of roses shall be strewn, and set, and inserted 
upon the shelves, There shall be smiling parents, 
with tranquil, pleased faces, holding up, the littk 
ones to see. There shall be cheerful, and 
lively girls to sell, so that the buyer, looking jn 
their eyes, shall say, ‘‘I prefer violets,” or, as he 
glances at their cheeks, “ I am perplexed between 
lilies and roses.” There shall be a smiling swarm 
of young children and school-girls—and groups of 
youthful beaux, in clean summer-coats, and with 
smooth faces. Many a half-coy maid shall hand 
her boy-beau a wreath of bay or evergreen, whic! 
| he shall smile in taking, and a hundred times sigt 
over, if, in future years, when he sees its beauty, h: 
| has not earned a laurel, Many a bashful boy shall 
hand his maid a rose-bud, which she shall take wit! 
| blushes, and hide deep in her choicest drawer, as 
deep in her heart the memory of the giver is hid- 
den. From the midst of the flowery table let a 
| cone of evergreen, a young pine, or hemlock rise, 
covered with roses and sweet-william, and crowned 
with an apex of white lilies. They are the flowers 
of the Madonna, and they hang, emblematic, over 
the feast of flowers and youth. So let purity and 
peace mingle with the groups of children upon th 
sunny morning of the Fourth. Such memories ar 
seed which shall ripen in a fairer harvest than the 
garden supplies for the table 

In a day of general change we sigh for consery- 
ative elements, and wonder how we may more 
closely attach the country to its best hopes ar 
traditions. Certainly no way is wiser than by as 
sociating our birth-day with all that is loveliest ir 
art and nature. For so the children will feel that 
every thing delicate and pure is fostered by the day 
which is dearest to us all. If we hail it not only 
with enthusiasm and tumultuous rejoicing, but als 
surround it with grace and tranquil charms, it wil! 
gradually become as beautiful as it is boisterous. 
and the poet, as well as the political philosopher, 
will hail with delight the bells that its rising sun 


strikes into music. 


modest, 





Wr can perhaps do many a distant friend a 
service by telling him of Agassiz’s project to pub- 
lish the results of his studies and investigations in 
Louis Agassiz is by far the 


him. No poet ever saddened at the sight of the | most eminent of living naturalists, and has resided 


mountains or the sea because Coleridge and Byron | in America for the last eight years. 
No lover of his | European and American. 


had already seen and sung them. 


His fame is 
For his treatise upon 


country, no believer in man, but can find the words | fossil fishes the French Academy awarded him its 


to express the thoughts that come with the national | first medal; and although a French medal may be 


birth-day. Let him who reads this line remember 
that if ever he is summoned to speak on that day 
the thanks and thoughts of his fellow-citizens, he 


no better than any other medal, yet the approbation 
of the most capable judges in the world is the best 
| of allapprobation, Agassiz is a profound and con- 
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stant student, and was appvinted a few years since 
to the chair of Natural History in Harvard Univers- 
ity. He has passed half of the time at the South 
and West, and has been in constant correspondence 
with all our scientific scholars. His material is 
ample, and his ability to manage it unsurpassed. 

He proposes to publish a series of ten volumes 
in as many years. Every year one volume will 
be issued, in quarto form, containing about three 
hundred pages and twenty plates, and of the most 
appropriate typographical character. The annual 
expense is to be twelve dollars, payable upon de- 
livery of the volnme. 

The claims of such a work are national and sci- 
entific. Very few of us who may become sub- 
scribers are probably deeply versed in the various 
branches the work proposes to treat. Very few 
of us will perhaps ever recur to its pages for any 
thing more than amusement or occasional instruc- 
tion. It is not so much for our own reading as it 
is for other considerations that the subscription 
ought to be made. The case is here. The great- 
est living scholar, in a great department of science, 
says to us Americans, ‘I will publish, in fair form, 
all that I have observed and discovered in your 
natural history ; I will complete, up to this date, the 
natural history of your country, if you will authorize 
me to do so by the promise of bearing the expense. 
I do not ask to be remunerated for my time, and 
care, and study; but, fond as I am of science, I 
can not devote years to the study of your history, 
and then pay out money for the satisfaction of lay- 
ing the results before you. You shall pay only 
the necessary expenses of publication, and I will 
take care that neither the subject, nor my scientific 
name, suffers in my handling of my materials.” 

It is an appeal of science to America. Are we 
willing to allow Professor Agassiz to leave the 
work unfinished? Shall we suffer our good name, 
our national pride, our individual homage to the 
high ends of human life and knowledge, to be so 
slandered as they would be by our refusal to en- 
ourage the work? Are we anxious for our true 
fame as a people? are we willing that the quick 
finger of scorn in Europe should point at us as the 
men who know how to make a dollar, and to keep it, 


but not to use it wisely? shall we give fair occa- | 


sion for the taunt that Republics are no friends of 
art, of science, and of letters? shall every little 
kingdom in Europe provide every means for the 
intellectual advancement of its children, so far as 
Academies and Galleries can do it, and we be so 
blind to our essential greatness that we emulate 
the sad old powers who turned a deaf ear to Co- 
lumbus? Even his own Genoa would not hear 
him. But Spain listened, and he told her of a 
new world. We are sure this Easy Chair has a 
host of friends who are not willing that Agassiz 
should, in a way, be our Columbus, and ask to do, 
for our honor and intellectual aggrandizement, a 
task that we will not have him do. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

We do not know which would have best re- 
paid the trouble of a Paris visit during the month 
last gone—the national Exhibition, or Mr. Greeley 
at Clichy. We rarely venture upon any personal 
observations in this hap-hazard summary of ours ; 
but Mr, Greeley is so public a man, and yet so do- 
cile, that we do not think an apology necessary for 
introducing a view of his calm face under the 
shadow of a French prison for debt. 





| 


We are emboldened the more, since our apostle 
of reform was incarcerated for no debt of his own, 
but for the knavery of his associates in that great 
scheme of industrial speculation which has come 
to such ignoble end. 

Rumor says that our editor gave himself cheer- 
fully into the hands of the authorities, although a 
luxurious dinner at the J'rois Frires Provengaux 
was in prospect. We can not forbear the contem- 
plation, even in fancy, of his benign face, his fine, 
white locks, his capacious brow, his slatternly toi- 
let, his infinite composure, or his childish curiosity, 
among the crimped and bearded denizens of the 
great prison of the Rue de Clichy! We seem to 
see him, with his downcast, but very penetrating 
gaze, searching the countenances and habits of 
those about him, for wayside arguments in support 
of his pet theories, 

We seem to see him taking measure—in his mind 
—of the skull-cap of some rascally journeyman tai- 
lor who has swindled some poor lodging-house keep- 
er out of two months’ rental, and regretting that 
phrenologic science had not put lodging-house 
keepers on their guard, and charitably inclined 
“Society” to take care of those whose ‘ bumps” 
would not allow them to take care of themselves. 

We seem to see his disdain for the figured waist- 
coat of some fast man who has overdrawn his bro- 
ker’s account, and his regrets that figured waist- 
coats should not be subjected to some harmonic 
Maine Law against idle extravagance. We seem to 
see him coquetting modestly with some imprisoned 
fair one, whose weaknesses have led her into debt, 
and seeking to console her, in modest French, un- 
der her sufferance of a tyranny which provides her 
sex a prison, but denies them a vote. We observe 
him talking (in fancy) with some unfortunate re- 
publican, whose tailor’s bills are wholly unpaid, 
but whose heart is in the right place; we observe 
him advancing a small loan to such, and present- 
ly regretting his generous instinct in sight of a 
most patent vialation (on the part of the republi- 
can) of the spirit of the Maine Law. 

ut we observe that amidst all the perplexities 
of his position, he never loses his serenity of feat- 
ure; and, in the very contrasts and contradictions 
around him, finds a new support for the cherish- 
ed belief that society is in a bad way, and needs 
thorough reorganization. We fancy him suggest- 
ing this idea to those around him, and finding 
confirmation on the part of every fellow-pris- 
oner. We commend the subject of “Mr. Gree- 
ley at Clichy” as a good subject for a philosophic 
artist of the pre-Raflaelite school. 


As for the Exhibition, success has not yet sue- 
ceeded to disappointment. The glass roof makes 
the July sun intolerable ; the raw edges of unfinish- 
ed work offend the eye; the crowd is neither great 
nor enthusiastic. The French love “ spectacle” bet- 
ter than continuous exhibition; they enjoy the 
open-air concerts there under the Champs Elysées 
trees far better than a second sight at the carpets 
of Aubusson, or the galaxy of Sévres vases. 

As for strangers, Paris is too rich in the shows 
of centuries to make the improvisation of the Palace 
of Industry a success. What bronze under the glass 
roof will compete,.after all, with the column of the 
Place Vendéme, or the fountains of La Concorde ? 
What pictures are there in the pasteboard gallery 
of the Cours de la Reine to be mentioned beside those 
of the long hall of the Louvre? And even in the 
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mechanic arts there has been these many years a 
permanent show of wonders at the working-man’s 
palace in the Rue St. Martin, which would more 
than feed most appetites for novelty, or for suc- 
cessful execution. 

Yet more; there are the gardens, the flowers, 
the fountains, the palaces, the splendid avenues, 
the luxurious cafés, the ever-changing stage, the 
charming idlesse of the Paris life, which, together, 
must make of the Exhibition only a unit among 
the array of attractions. 

We reckon, then (and we think we reckon wise- 
ly), that Paris itself will make of the Paris Exhi- 
bition a failure. 

In London the matter was widely different. 
Where should the stranger, in that memorable 
Hyde Park year, go in London, except to the Hyde 
Park Palace? Where should he delight himself 
in that wilderness of people, except in the drawing- 
room wherg the best of the people every day met ? 

Where could he dine better than at Soyer’s, 
just under the Crystal Palace wing? Where 
could he see prettier women than in the Turkish 
court? Where could he catch more sunshine 
than where he was cheated of the smoke by the 
crystal roof, and the play of the crystal fountain ? 
Where was he more sure of familiar faces, in a 
capital where familiar faces (to a stranger) are 
godsends? Where could he relieve himself easier 
of the intense ennui belonging to a lone wanderer 
in London streets, than in the Hyde Park Palace? 

It does not take half a score of days to see the 
things noticeable in arts which belong to a stran- 
ger’s eye in London. The National Gallery is a 
bonne bouche swallowed fast by a continental tray- 
eler ; Dulwich, with its pretty Murillos, is only an- 
other ; the Vernon Collection is a third; the Tower 
is a bore; the Zoological Garden a pretty hour’s 
lounge; Madame Tussaud only a needful horror— 
to see, and forget; the Tunnel is a tomb-like show, 
where a great reputation and a great work lie bu- 
ried together; St. Paul’s is a smoky monster that 
you reach through a mob of toiling Ludgate dray- 
horses, or under the shadows of Newgate—a very 
Mammon monster—where you pay sixpences for 
shows, and whence you come away with confused 
notions of a great dome, a great din, and Dakin’s 
tea-house on the corner. The solemnity which 
belongs to St. Peter’s and to Notre Dame does not 
overtake one in the temple of London city. We 
remember attending service there many years ago 
(we dare not say how many). The choir, where 
the Sunday devotions go on, seemed full, as we en- 
tered the great nave of the church; but we ob- 
served that certain solemn-looking vergers, in flow- 
ing robes of black, hung about the iron gratings 
that opened upon the choir. We observed further 
that certain piously-disposed strangers approached 
these vergers, and after a short conference with 





money, tapped us on the shoulder, drew us away 
to another door, ushered us in, and directed us, {o 
our great surprise, to one of the oaken stalls which 
we had supposed to be kept in reserve for some 
high official. The usual fee, we afterward learned 
was sixpence. 

The man beside us smelt strongly of Jamaica 
rum. We are ashamed to say that we remember 
little else of that day’s service. It is not strany: 
that it has always appeared to us since a templ 
of Mammon. 

And this brings us hack, by an allowable swee; 
of thought and pen, to our story of the Paris Ex. 
hibition, which differs widely from its London fore. 
runner, in the fact that it has to contend with a 
thousand charming objects in the Continental Me- 
tropolis which did not belong to the gloomy city 
on the Thames. : 

Moreover, what could be more natural than that 
a commercial people should “follow” (suirent the 
French would say) with a will, an exhibition con- 
taining within itself all the objects and aims of a 
great world-trade to which they had always as. 
pired, and of which they had reason to boast? 
The English love trade for itself, as well perhay 
as for its amazing influence in shaping national 
destinies ; the French love trade only as furnishing 
constant supply for their more volatile and artisti 
wants. Their method of business is most accurats 
and finished; but they make you no boast of their 
railway accomplishment, or of their nice adjust. 
ment of finances. Their pride lies in their mag. 
nificent gardens, and streets, and palaces, and not 
like that of their neighbors over-Channel, in their 
docks, their shipping, and their Birminghams. 

Even now your French friend (if you have on 
in the gay capital) will draw you away from under 
the hot vaults of the Palace of Industry to enjoy 
sherbet with him under the awning before Tort: 
ni’s door, and will divert talk from the Limog 
wares and the magnificent ebénisterie of Tahan t 
the pleasant show of passers by, or to last night’ 
performance of Madame Ristori. 

Tuts new name in Paris dramatic life brings u 
to another passage of our gossip, and to the recor 
of a new divertissement in the Paris world. Ma 
dame Ristori is an accomplished Italian actress 
who has of late been electrifying the Parisian wor! 
by her spirited performance of some of Alfieri’: 
tragedies and Goldoni’s comedies. Her success i 
the more surprising, since the French, of all peopl 
are the most slow to admit the claims of any rival 


| to their own favorites of the stage; yet we find th 
| fair Southron coupled in flattering terms with Ra 


chel, and there are those even who are disposed t 
declare her superiority to the Jewish queen 
tragedy. We venture to clip from a French pape: 
a short notice of her acting in a powerful play « 


them, a pinch of the thumb and forefinger in the | Alfieri: 


waistcoat pocket, and a transfer of certain small 
coin (we could not tell how much) to the left hand 
of the verger, we observed that the piously-disposed 
strangers entered within the railing. We ventured 
ourselves upon the procedure. We pinched a shil- 
ling in readiness (first peeping at it, in the gloom 
of the columns, to make sure that it was not a 
ha’penny) ; we approached piously, with our finger 
and thumb in the reserve waistcoat pocket, bowed, 
murmured indistinctly a request for admission, and 


| 





“Tn the noble tragedy of ‘ Myrrha,’ her magni 
cent genius has full scope; and, scene after scen‘ 
she electrified the entire auditory in a manner n 
easy to describe without the appearance of exag- 
geration. 

““Myrrha was the daughter of Cinyras, Kins 
of Cyprus, whom Venus, for some offense against 
her rites, inspired with a passion for her own fa- 
ther. Alfieri has entirely departed from the ver- 
sion of the tale given, by Ovid, and wisely—f 


tendered, with an easy carelessness, the shilling | that most sensual of poets, free as he was, has out- 
already decided upon. The verger glanced at the | gone his ordinary licentiousness in this story, b"' 
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has had the grace to preface his narrative with 
something in an apologetic strain : 
«“*Dira canam: procul hine nato, procul este parente !* 

“In Ovid's conclusion Myrrha flies to Arabia, 
where she gives birth to Adonis, who afterward 
avenges the cruelty Venus had been guilty of to- 
ward his mother, by repaying the passion of the 
goddess for him with coldness and disdain; and 
finally, Myrrha was changed into a tree bearing 
her name. 

“Such a subject, like most mythological fables, 
seems far removed from all human sympathy; but 
Alfieri, by confining the objects of his tragedy to 
the display of the consuming passion of the hapless 
heroine, and the horror and remorse it inspires her 
with, has invested it with deep interest; and in 
the hands of a great tragedian, such as Madame 
Ristori, the passion and the suffering are so perfect, 
that the revolting or impossible nature of the sub- 
ject altogether disappears before the reality of the 
acting. . 

“The first great scene is between Myrrha and 
her parents; she is moving toward her mother 
when her eye suddenly rests upon the king. Her 
look of mingled shame, dread, and irrepressible 
delight, and the tone in which she utters the words : 

**O ciel! che veggo, 
Anco il padre !" 
reveals at once her whole story. By the acting 
of Madame Ristori in this tragedy, the implacable 
Venus of the ancients, the frenzy of Sappho, Phe- 
tra, and the Pythonissa become understood. From 
her first entrance on the stage, the frightful influ- 
ence of her passion seems ever before its unhappy 
victim; she contends against it in vain; she calls 
for death; she would seek the quiet of the grave 
while she is yet innocent. Her delivery of the 
passage in which she reproaches her mother with 
being the source of all her woes, and in which she 
implores her to put an end to her wretched exist- 
ence, was sublime: the expression she threw into 
the final word 
** Ancor nd} tempo— 
Sono innocente—quasi !——" 

seemed to send a thrill throughout the house. 
There is but one performance which will bear 
comparison with the Myrrha of Ristori—the Pha- 
dra of Rachel.” 

And the enthusiastic writer goes on to say, that 
at the close of the piece the audience were not 
satisfied until the fair stranger had made her ap- 
pearance three times before the curtain to receive 
as many outbursts of applause. 

Goldoni, strange to say, does not seem so relish- 
able by the French as Alfieri; and, aside from the 
extraordinary beauty of one of the Comic Italian 
troupe, the company does not command any gen- 
eral attention. 


Tue young King of Portugal, every body knows, 
is on his travels, and is meeting with regal féte- 
makings in his honor, which contrast quite strong- 
ly with the small array of trumpeters who hang 
upon the skirts of Messrs. Fillmore and Van Buren. 

The Prefect of the Seine, among others, has but 
lately given a ball in his honor at the Hotel de 
Ville, which is said to have surpassed in brilliancy 
all the previous fétes which have made gay that 
princely palace of the city. Again, as in the win- 
ter past, fountains were brought into plentiful 
gush along the corridors, and a mimic cascade of 
St. Cloud tumbled down its real waters from ad- 





mirably concealed distance, over ledges of ficti- 
tious marble, and eddied away in great pools, upon 
which painted lamps were floating, and tall ever- 
greens cast their shadow. The King of Portugal 
and Queen Dowager of Spain were both there; and 
the Princess Mathilde played the part of the lady 
patroness. 

Pray, what thinks Mr. Greeley of the claim (on 
the part of the French officials) that these costly 
fétes distribute Jabor, and pence, and happiness 
among the French people? Ten thousand guests 
(for a Hotel de Ville ball counts so great a num- 
ber) must wear ten thousand pairs of French white 
gloves; ten thousand pairs of French white gloves 
cost twenty thousand French frances; and these 
twenty thousand francs go into the pockets of an 
indefinite number of French workers. If the gloves 
count thus much, what shall be said of the coif- 
fures, of the toilets, of the lace. bedraggled in the 
struggle, of the five thousannd hackney carriages, 
of the vast consumption of gas and punch (all re- 
quiring workers); and finally, of the hundreds of 
artificers, who consume weeks in accomplishing the 
preparations for the féte ? 


SreakrnG of French gains, brings to our mind 
the greater and less orderly gain which belongs to 
a Queen’s drawing-room in London. A late vie- 
tim gives us, in a foreign paper, a short story of 
her suffering, which we venture to embody in our 
gossip. The writer is a lady, who was present at 
the last birth-day drawing-room, and relates the 
results of her experience. After the indulgence of 
various stately hallucinations, she tells us that she 
alighted from her carriage, and soon found herself 
in a long and stifling passage, at the tail of a dire- 
ful struggle. The object of the lady athletes 
around her, intermixed with wrestlers of the 
coarser sex, was to make their way to a staircase 
in the distance, which offered, as they fondly sup- 
posed, a termination to their sorrows. In process 
of time, and after a severe contest, this goal was 
reached, but it proved to be rather the portal to 
the Temple of Suffering, than an exit from its pre- 
cinets, 

Ladies and gentlemen, feathers and rapiers, 
trains and spurs, were jostled and jammed togeth- 
er; and the result was that a lobby was attained, 
a door, and a waiting-room. In this place it is 
that the “Pen” is set up. The term is taken from 
Smithfield, and indicates, in the present instance, 
a course of proceeding worthy of that ancient mark- 
et. Ladies are hurried across the room, and 
placed at the end of a passage, divided off by a 
rope from the body of the chamber. Up this nar- 
row strait they can only advance two and two 
abreast; and the constant effort is to prevent inter- 
lopers from dodging in from beneath the rope, and 
thus snatching away the hard-earned conquest of 
hours of struggle. 

The fight continues, however, until the strag- 
gling line of feathers, swords, laced coats, and 
hoops are discharged into the adjoining room. In 
this, and in the succeeding chamber, quiet—or 
comparative quiet—prevails. 1n an instant, and 
just as she is recovering breath after the whirl, and 
the struggle over the rope, the visitor finds herself 
in the presence of Majesty. 

She makes a subdued courtesy, and the next in- 
stant is warned by the high palace police to pass 
on—* pass on!” 

No delay is possible; the pressure from behind 
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is too great to be resisted. She finds herself urged 
along another pen; there is another quarrel for 
precedence above and below the crimson rope, and 
the visitor presently finds herself discharged into 
the passage from which she originally started. 
She now adds another unit to the crowd of mis- 


erable beings who are trying to breast their way 


out against the advancing throng; and finally, 


fatigued, fainting perhaps, heated by her long | 


struggle, she is compelled to wait for hours until 


her carriage can be summoned, and make its ap- | 


proach within reasonable distance. Thus she pays 
five hours of dismal struggle and annoyance for 
one half instant of the smile of royalty. 


Yet our pleasant lady paragraphist does not for | 
a moment seem to admit that she is paying a dear | 


price for a small good, and only regrets, at the end, 


that so much confusion should belong always to the | 


performance of so delightful a duty. 


Her only moral is—not exactly of the Layard | 
stamp—that a larger palace should be built; and | 


“* she has no doubt” (a sound womanly faith) “that 


that the English nation would be perfectly willing | 
to pay the bill of any architect who might be em- | 
ployed to prepare a suite of apartments, in which | 


English ladies might be received by their sover- 


eign without being exposed to so much danger and | 


pain.” 


Punch treats the matter of the Palace mob to | 


this pleasant squib: 
“ The Lord Chamberlain's Sale.—-‘ By command : 
The Lord Chamberlain has the honor to announce 


that he will, this day, sell by auction, at his rooms, | 


St. James’s Palace, at four P.M. precisely, a large 
and valuable collection of dropped and torn-off 


articles, principally of ladies’ costume, left behind | 
in the passage and the “ Pen,” at the last Drawing- | 


room, in consequence of the crowd and the scuffle ; 
the same being unclaimed by their owners. 


“«* His Lordship invites the attention of the Fe- | 
male aspirants to Fashion among the Middling | 


Classes to a splendid lot of Plumes of Ostrich 
Feathers, highly superb, though in a slightly crum- 
pled state, from which, as is well known, they can 


be restored to their pristine splendor by the agency | 


of the Steam issuing from the Spout of a common 
Kettle (tea-kettle). A few select Specimens of 
Jewelry—consisting of Diamond Buckles, Brace- 
lets, etc.—will also be submitted to public compe- 


tition ; and the Lord Chancellor feels himself war- | 


ranted in expressing the opinion that the majority 
of these Articles have been probably lost by Dis- 


tinguished and Illustrious Unknown Foreigners, 
whose ignorance of the Customs of the British 
Court has extinguished in their minds the idea of | 


recovering the Valuables in question. The Cata- 
logue will comprise a Miscellaneous but Superb 
Lot of Chaplets, Wreaths, Artificial Flowers, Rib- 
bons, Lace, Trimmings, and French Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs ; numerous White Kid Gloves of superior 
make, and a variety of the most elegant White 
Satin Shoes, at an immensely low Figure, in con- 
sequence of being Odd Pairs. Any Lady moving 
in an exclusively Civic Circle, will find this an el- 
igible opportunity of putting her foot into what 
may, with a high degree of probability, be conjec- 
tured to have been the slipper of a Duchess. 

“*N.B. A Tortoise-shell Snuff-box and two Pa- 
pier-Maché ditto, for which no Claimants have 
turned up; one Vinaigrette, and three blue, silver- 
mounted Boutes of Preston Salts. To be sold 
without reserve,’” 


It does not appear to us that the English peop! 
are disposed, just now, to increase the size of their 
palaces, We are not among those who echo the 
Chartist cry of sudden dethronement to all th 
| placemen of England, whether of royal or of nob 
| birth, and if the radicals should some fine day 
achieve their aims and win the Bank and the Paj. 
| ace, we have a fear that they might prove as into}. 
erable monopolists of all the government good 
things as those who went before them. But we 
do fancy that there should be room made for a few 
more of God's British creatures (whether high or 
| low by birth, if only they have earnest manliness) 
| at the vote-box, or in the Church and army, and 
at Westminster: we fancy—and have cherished the 
fancy this many a day—that a few branches should 
| be lopped away from the cumbersome, venerable 
old oaks which have so long engrossed the best En- 
| glish sward-land, and so give a little sunshine to 
the butter-cups and small things—maybe some 
young oak—which grow below; and which, with 
verge enough, might possibly have fruit to bear 
or, at the very least, some healthful perfume 
fling out. 

For the mere looker-on—for the visitor even, wh 
is alive only to social or artistic indulgence—w 
can conceive of no national condition richer thai 
that of England: those wide parks, engrossing ric! 
grain lands for their fattened lawns; those homes 
kept by inevitable tenure to be homes for centuries; 
| those firesides, ripening ever with richest memories 

of generations gone; those periodic festivities, giv- 
ing marks to the years, and kindling the warmth of 
old family affections—all these are the charmingest 
things imaginable—for those who enjoy them. 

Nor can we shut our eyes to the fact that many 

& poor man enjoys these things as well as the rich. 
Very many a cottage home is made glad in England 
| by its nearness to a noble house; many a hob-nail 
treads with pride and joy the footpaths of my lord; 
many a pious verger flits about the cathedral aisles 
with great peace in his heart. But, on the other 
| hand, there is many a curate who pines for a hum- 
ble pittance from some Durham treasure-box 
many a younger son who carries bitter thoughts in 
| his bosom ; many a fitful, earnest one, with expans- 
| ive thought, who feels hedged by the limits which 
| hem him round—conscious of higher endeavor in 
| him than has room to air itself withal—feeling inly 
| and deeply the sense of shade—shade of great houses, 
which stand so high beside his father’s acres that 
no sun can come to gladden them 

It is not enough to say to such, ‘‘ Humble men 
have risen ;” for, struggle long as he will, his toil 
brings him only to that stand-point where hundreds 
of his inferiors hold place by right of circumstance. 


| 


Wut e we speak of English place and society, let 
us drop a note on the presence the other day of Mr 
Fillmore at St. James. We hear that he was kindly 
received ; his politics were looked always upon with 
a kindly eye by the British Cabinet, and it was a 
good occasion to wipe away memory of the hard 
things which have been spoken on either side anent 
the Conference of Ostend. It was odd, say the 
journals, to see the lack of ceremony with which 
an ex-President was treated by his countrymen; 
and somewhat bewildering to a European to ob- 
serve a man who has held the sovereignty of the 
Great Republic so utterly fallen away to a citizen's 
condition, and taking rank after the Embassador 





of his nation. Startling, perhaps, to a European; 
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but very satisfying and full of pride to a hearty 
American, who loves such tokens of the quietude 
with which power with us is laid down and the 
simple habit of the citizen put on. 

What a contrast between the modest progress 


seem to trace footpaths along through shadowed 
| grass-lands; we seem to see the quaint hats of the 
maidens of the Canton Vaud; we seem to hear the 
chorus of boy-voices riding over the water, and 
bringing echoes from the Savoyard hills; we seem 


of Mr. Fillmore, and the junketings which belong | to feel the balm of the cool lake-breezes on our 
to the royal journey of the boy-king of Portugal! | cheek; we seem to see the queer square-rigged 
The first, only a little time back, the chiefest rep- | boats, with high prows, idling on the watery mir- 
resentative of a nation whose ships could float all | ror, which catches and repeats the mountains; we 
the population and all the wealth of Portugal; and | seem to glory in the quiet and the stillness, and 
yet now more quiet, and with less retinue than | wish—ah, how warmly !—that our pleasant sum- 


belongs to the butler of the Southern king. We 


must confess that we love to witness and to read of 
such tangible demonstrations of the quietude and 
evenness with which our great national forces work 
and spend themselves, to resolve their cumulative 
strength into integral Republicans again, clothed 
only with their old Republican simplicity. 


WuiLk so many Americans are crossing over 
seas, and while the home-talk of nativism and its 
claims is in the minds of the people, it may be 
worth while to reckon the probable position of such 
Americans as may now, or as will in the years 
coming, establish themselves in Europe. 

Nor is this altogether a fancy to be sneered 
away: the proportion of resident Americans is in- 
creasing every year in European cities; the con- 
viction forces itself upon very many in our crowd- 
ed hotels that in Europe the man of pleasure has 
far more comfort for his money; the man of fash- 
ion has more sway for his fancies; and the man 
indulgent in books, or intellectual pursuits of any 
unprofessional character, finds four-fold reach for 
his endeavor. We do not affect to sneer at the 
bountiful profusion of our table dhdtes, or the gor- 
geous decorations of our public salons; but a man 
by much living, and much study of the better 
modes of living, will outlive the love for those pa- 
tent splendors: they feed the desire of business 
men, and business men’s wives, who have only 
money in their eye; but after the love of money 
has ripened into possession, there come other loves 
—if not to the fathers, yet to the children—and 
these seek gratification in those other-side countries, 
where pleasure has been the study of centuries. 

Home love, too, which draws back the English, 
wherever they may wander, is growing every day 
of smaller force in the American character; and 
the man who can bait his money-traps under the 
pestilential airs of New Orleans, or cast off kindred 
for a measurement of his strength against Western 
fevers, will not easily be drawn away from the 
Rhine or Paris, if he finds gratification there. A 
love and a study of the Continental languages is 
also growing apace with us; and our daughters, if 
not ourselves, can market in the St. Honoré or upon 
the Unter den Linden more freely and fearlessly 
than in the stalls by Fulton Ferry. American 
boys are thickening in the Genevese schools; and 
with the lift of these glorious mountains in their 
thought, what wonder if they stay there in after 
time for a new hearing of the storm-winds of the 
Alps, and a new rapture in the sunsets that hang 
a rosy glory on Mont Blanc? 

Even we, covering our page by inches, in our 
office solitude, with our thermometer ranging fear- 
fully near to the hundreds, find visions haunting 
us of whitened cottages in tangled meshes of foli- 
age, which flourished and shadowed us once within 
sound of the oar-dips upon Lake Leman. We 
seem to see the hillside purpling with grapes; we 


| mer seeming was all changed into a Swiss reality. 
And why not? Why not you or we—provided 
there be no strong friends to tear from—pack and 
|away? Why not help to balance the account with 
Europe? Why not offset the immigration hither 
| for labor and for money with a counter-emigration 
| thither for quiet and for beauty ? 
| Do you love fields that rejoice in fatness? there 
is the whole valley from Gex to the borders of Lake 
Geneva. Do you love flowers? you can line your 
path with primroses and anemones. Do you love 
a neat and orderly household? the Swiss are the 
charmingest of servants. Do you love society? 
Vevay is the august drawing-room of Europe. Do 
you love books and men of mind? in your very eye 
are the towers of universities and the steeple of 
D’Aubigné. Do you love nature? lo! the mount- 
ains. Do you love a simple faith? every valley 
has its Sunday bell. Do you love good cheer? 
there is no Maine Law in Switzerland. 
Shall we go, then, or stay? Let us ponder upon 
it a while, and enter down our answer in the month 
to come. 


Editor's Drawer. 
N “Independence Day” we took steamer for 
the county of Rockland, determined to pass the 
Fourth in peace and quietness, and desirous of re- 
freshing our patriotism amidst scenes hallowed by 
the sacred memories of the Revolution. We vis- 
ited Washington's Head-quarters at the little vil- 
lage of Tappan; the “ Seventy-six House,” where 
André was confined, the place where he was exe- 
cuted, the grave where he was buried, and whence 
he was exhumed. We conversed with a venerable 
lady who gave him four beautiful peaches on the 
morning in which he went forth to die. ‘“‘He 
thanked me with a sweet smile,” she said; “ but 
somehow or ‘nother he didn’t seem to have no ap- 

petite. He only bit into one of ’em.” 

Standing by his grave, we could see, across the 
broad Hudson, the very place where he was arrest- 
ed by Van Wart, Williams, and Paulding, and the 
gleaming of the white monument erected to their 
memory; the place where Washington stood when 
André went forth to die, and the stone house whence 
he was taken to die upon a gallows. ’ 

The following account of André’s execution is 
one of the most minute and interesting that we 
have ever read. It was furnished to Mr. Will- 
iam G. Haeselbarth, of Rockland County, the his- 
tory of which he is engaged in writing. It was 
taken down from the lips of a soldier in Colonel 
Jeduthan Baldwin’s regiment, a part of which was 
stationed a short distance from where poor André 
suffered. 

“One of our men, whose name was Armstrong, 
being one of the oldest and best workmen at his 
trade in the regiment, was selected to make his 
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coffin, which he did, and painted it black, as was 
the custom at that period. 

“ At this time André was confined in what was 
called the Old Dutch Church—a small stone build- 
ing with only one door, and closely guarded by six 
sentinels. 

“When the hour appointed for his execution 
arrived, which was at two o’olock in the afternoon, 
a guard of three hundred men were paraded at the 
place of his confinement. A kind of procession was 
formed by placing the guard in single file on each 
side of the road. In front were a large number 
of American officers of high rank on horseback. 
These were followed by the wagon containing An- 
dré’s coffin, then a large number of officers on foot, 
with André in their midst. 

“The procession wound slowly up a moderately 
rising ground about a quarter of a mile to the west. 
On the top was a field without any inclosure ; and 
on this was a very high gallows, made by setting 
up two poles or crotchets, and laying a pole on 
the top. 

“ The wagon that contained the coffin was drawn 
directly under the gallows. In a short time An- 
dré stepped into the hind end of the wagon, then 
on his coffin, took off his hat, and laid it down; 
then placed his hands upon his hips, and walked 
very uprightly back and forth as far as the 
length of the wagon would permit, at the same 
time casting his eyes up to the pole over his 
head and the whole scenery by which he was sur- 
rounded. 

“He was dressed in a complete British uniform. 
His coat was of the brightest scarlet, faced and 
trimmed with the most beautiful green. His un- 
der-clothes, vest, and breeches were bright buff; 
he had a long and beautiful head of hair, which, 
agreeably to the fashion, was wound with a black 
ribbon and hung down his back. 

“Not many minutes after he took his stand upon 
the coffin, the executioner stepped into the wagon 
with a halter in his hand, on one end of which was 
what the soldiers in those days called ‘a hang- 
man’s knot,’ which he attempted to put over the 
head and around the neck of André; but by a sud- 
den movement of his hand, this was prevented. 

“ André now took off the handkerchief from his 
neck, unpinned his shirt-collar, and deliberately 
took the cord of the halter, put it over his head, 
and placed the knot directly under his right ear, 
and drew it very snugly to his neck. He then 
took from his coat-pocket a handkerchief, and tied 
it before his eyes. This done, the officer who com- 
manded spoke in rather a loud voice, and said— 

“* His arms must be tied.’ 

“ André at once pulled down the handkerchief 
which he had just tied over his eyes, and drew from 
his pocket a second one, which he gave to the exe- 
eutioner, and then replaced his handkerchief. 

“ His arms at this time were tied just above the 
elbow, and behind the back. 

“The rope was then made fast to the pole over- 
head. The wagon was very suddenly drawn from 
under the gallows, which, together with the length 
of rope, gave him a most tremendous swing back 
and forth; but in a few moments he hung entirely 
still. 

“During the whole transaction he seemed as 
little daunted as John Rogers when he was about 
to be burnt at the stake, although his countenance 
was rather pale. 

“He remained hanging from twenty to thirty 
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minutes, and during that time the chambers of 
death were never stiller than the multitude by 
whom he was surrounded. Orders were given to 
cut the rope and take him down without letting 
him fall. This was done, and his body carefully 
laid on the ground. - 

“Shortly after the guard was withdrawn, and 
spectators were permitted to come forward to view 
the corpse; but the crowd was so great that it was 
some time before I could get an opportunity. When 
I was able to do this, his coat, vest, and breeches 
had been taken off, and his body laid in the coffin, 
covered by some under-clothes. The top of the 
coffin was not put on. 

““T viewed the corpse more carefully than I had 
ever done that of any human being before. His 
head was very much on one side, in consequence 
of the manner in which the halter had drawn upon 
his neck. His face appeared to be greatly swollen 
and very black, resembling a high degree of mor- 
tification. It was indeed a most shocking sight to 
behold. 

“There were, at this time, standing at the foot 
of the coffin, two young men of uncommon short 
stature. They were not more than four feet high. 
Their dress was extremely gaudy. One of them 
had the clothes just taken from André hanging on 
hisarm. I took particular pains to learn who they 
were, and was informed that they were his servants, 
sent up from New York to take care of his clothes 
—but what other business I did not learn. 

““T now turned to take a view of the executioner, 
who was still standing by one of the posts of the 
gallows. I walked near enough to him to have 
laid my hand upon his shoulder, and looked him 
directly in the face. He appeared to be about 
twenty-five years of age; his beard of some two 
weeks’ growth; and his whole face covered with 
what appeared to me to have been taken from the 
outside of a greasy pot. A more frightful-looking 
creature I never beheld. His whole countenance 
bespoke him to be a fit instrument for the bus.ness 
he had been doing. 

“T remained upon the spot until scarcely twenty 
persons were left; but the coffin was still beside 
the grave, which had previously been dug. 

“T returned to my tent with my mind deep); 
imbued with the shocking scene which I had been 
called to witness.” 


We took the ensuing beautiful lines from our 
omnium-depository on one of the loveliest and 
brightest days of ‘‘ the leafy month of June :” 


Go forth, thou care-worn man, 
And roam the woods once more ; 
The forest pathway tread, 
And by the river's shore. 
Forget thy hoarded gold, 
Thou reckless man of sin, 
And let this autumn morning 
A short-lived homage win. 


Go forth, thou languid form, 
Thou that art doom'd to die, 
Whose fate is written in that flush 
And in that glassy eye. 
Go forth, and once again 
Revel in this pure air; 
Unconscious of the future, 
Pour forth a hopeful prayer. 


We don’t remember ever having seen a better 
specimen of what may be called Staggering Lan- 
guage than the following from Punch : 
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“The account purports to come from a corre- 
spondent at Berlin, who had b:d the honor of din- 
ing with the King, just before Lord John Russell 
arrived at that capital on an important political 
mission. ‘After dinner,’ King Frederick William 
complained grievously to the ‘Correspondent’ of a 
statement which had appeared in the London Times 
to the following effect: 

“* Lord John Russell goes to Berlin to ascertain. 
if, poss sible, the real meaning of the King of Prussia.’ 

“The King dwelt with much emphasis upon the 
words ‘if possible, as being peculiarly offensive. 
In directing his remarks on those objectionable ex- 
pressions to the ‘Correspondent,’ the monarch did 
him the honor to use the English language, as when 
talking to the English it is his custom to use it al- 
ways in the afternoon, 

“ His Majesty,” says the “ Correspondent,” “ was 
pleased to say: 

“*If poshble! Whyifposhble? Whoss Lorjohn- 
rus] come Berlinfor tashtain mymeanigifposhble ? 
Youunstan mymeanigwellenough! Youtfi no dif- 
ficuly in unstan mymean—ic! Now do y’olefella? 
Veywellzhen! Whatshay ifposhble for? Shif I 
coo'n shpeakplain ? Donishpeakplain ? No in- 
stinkness in my prunciation—izher? You ’stin- 
cuishevy wordI shay. Donu? Wellzhen, ifposh- 
ble ’s *bsured. ’Fposhble ’sh erroneous. ‘Fposh- 
ble's a gratuishous assumsh’n—'fpossble is. I won't 
have ifpossble. Share’s no’sh thing ’s if poshibil- 
ity. Nev’ lem me hear that ovs’vation anymore ! 
—and pashdecanter: and aff zhat, ifposhble, we'll 
smocigar.’ 

“At a later period of the evening His Majesty 
reverted to the topic of these unpleasant words 
which evidently ‘stuck in the royal gizzard.’ On 
the last occasion the King was so overcome that he 
cried, and his utterance was choked to such a de- 
gree that the ‘Correspondent’ was deprived of the 
ability to present a report of his observations.” 

All which leads us to suspect that the King of 
Prussia is not a strict prohibitionist, if he indeed 
believes in the ‘‘ Maine Law” at all. 


Tre Oriental correspondent of a contemporary, 
writing from the scene of war of the allied army in 
Europe, speaks of the “‘ miserable system” of the 
British Government, by which a large majority of 
the officers are selected because they happen to be 
members of the British aristocracy—uneducated for 
soldiers, and totally without any experience as such, 
and whose only qualifications are their accidental 
birth and unearned wealth; and adds: “ One can 
not but exclaim, ‘West Point forever! long life 
and prosperity to this American institution which 
knows no birth and no wealth, and where merit 
alone advances the man!’” When we read this, 
we thought of the annexed most biting satirical 
piece of poetry, from an English “ outspoken” 
journal, which has lain for some time in our 
Drawer : 

A SONG OF THE PEERAGE. 

MY LORD TOMNODDY. 

My Lord Tomnoddy's the son of an Earl, 
His hair is straight, but his whisker's curl; 
His lordship's forehead is far from wide, 
But there's plenty of room for the brains inside ; 
He writes his name with indifferent ease, 
He is rather uncertain about the “d's ;* 
But what does it matter if two or one, 
To the Earl of Fitzdotterell’s eldest son ? 


My Lord Tomnoddy to college went— 





Much time he lost, much money he spent; 





Rules, and windows, and heads he broke ; 

Authorities winked: “ Young men will joke ;” 

He never peeped inside of a book, 

But in two years’ time a “degree” he took; 

And the newspapers vaunted the honors won 
By the Earl of Fitzdotterell's eldest son. 

My Lord Tomnoddy came ont in the world, 

Waists were tighten'd, and ringlets enr!'d, 

Virgins languish'’d, and matrons smil'd— 

‘Tis true, his lordship is rather wild ; 

In very queer places he spends his life— 

There's talk of some children, by nobody's wife- 

But we mustn't look close into what is done 
sy the Earl of Fitzdotterel’s eldest son. 

My Lord Tomnoddy must settle down— 

There's a vacant seat in the family town! 

(It's time he should sow his eccentric oats)— 

He hasn't the wit to apply for votes; 

He can not e’en learn his election speech, 

Three phrases he speaks—a mistake in each! 

And then breaks down—but the borough is won 
For the Earl of Fitzdotterel's eldest son. 

My Lord Tomnoddy prefers the Guards, 
(The House is a bore) so!—it's on the cards! 

My lord is a cornet at twenty-three, 

A major at twenty-six is he— 

He never drew a sword except on drill; 

The tricks of parade he has learnt but ill— 

A lieutenant-colonel at thirty-one 

Is the Earl of Fitzdotterel's eldest son! 

‘My Lord Tomnoddy fs thirty-four; 

The earl can last but a few years more. 

My lord in the Peers will take his place; 

Her Majesty's counsels his words will grace. 

Office he'll hold, and patronage sway ; 
Fortunes and lives he will vote ay 

And what are his qualifications? 

He's the Earl of Fitzdotterel's eldest sx mn! 


A RUNAWAY couple, “true lovyers” of the most 
fervent Yankee stamp, arrived at a small inn near 
Boston, and wanted the landlord to send for a min- 
ister to “ splice em,” and to “‘ be quick about it.” 

The landlord complied, and the “licensed min- 
ister” came. 

“Be you the minister ? 

“T am,” replied he. 

“Oh! you be, eh? 

“ Stiggins.” 

“Wal, néow, Stiggins,” said the Yankee, “ du it 
up brown, and your money is ready ;” and forth- 
with the reverend gentleman commenced : 

“You will please to join hands.” 

The Yankee stood up by his lady-love, and seized 
her fervently by the hand. 
“You promise, Mr. A 

take this woman—” 

“*Yaiis!” said the bridegroom. 

“To be your lawful and wedded wife ?* 

“ Yais—yads!’ 

“‘ That you will love and honor her in all things?” 

“ Sart’in—yads, I tell yer!” 

“That you will cling to her, and her only, as 
long as you both shall live?” 

“Yas, indeed—nothin’ else!” continued the 
Yankee, in the most delighted and earnest manner. 

But here the reverend clergyman halted, much 
to the surprise of all present, and to the especial 
annoyance and discomfort of the ardent bridegroom. 

“One moment, my friend,” responded the min- 
ister, slowly ; for it occurred to him that the laws 
of his State did not permit this performance with- 
out the “ publishment” of the “ banns” for a cer- 
tain length of time. 

“ What—what—what in thunder’s the matter? 


” 


asked the bridegroom. 


o” 


What's your name ? 


,” said the parson, to 
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Don't stop here! Put her thru! What's split, 
parson? Any thing ’gin ejut ?” 

“Just at this moment, my friend, I have remem- 
bered that you can not be married in Massachu- 
setts, as the law—” 

“Can't!! Wot in natur’s the reason? I like 
her—she likes me ; what’s to hender ?” 

* You have not been published, Sir, I suspect.” 

‘“ That’s a fact: ain't a-goin’ to be, nuther; that’s 
the reason why we crossed over into your ‘little 
Rhody’” (the scene was on the border of Rhode 
Island), ‘‘on the sly, you see, parson.” 

** [—really—Sir—” said the minister. 

“ R-a-e-lly !—wal, never mind: go ahead. "Taint 
fair—don’t you see "taint? You've married me, 
and haint tetched her! Now don’t stop here! 
"Taint the fair thing; by gracious ‘taint, now, and 
yéou know it.” 

“T will consult—’ 
ingly. 


” 


said the minister, hesitat- 


“No, yo won’t—no, you don’t! You don’t | 


consult nothin’ nor nobody, until this ’ere business 
is concluded!” And with this he turned the key, 
and put it (amidst the titterings of the witnesses 
whom the landlord had called in) in his pocket, 

Seizing the hand of his trembling bride, he said : 

‘Go on now, strait from where you left off; put 
us through, and no dodging. It ‘Il be all right; 
‘if it ain’t right, we'll make it right in the morn- 
ing,’ as the saying is.” 

After reflecting a moment, the parson concluded 
torun the risk of the informality ; so he continued : 

“You promise, madam, to take this man to be 
your lawful husband ?” 

“ Yaiis,” said the Yankee, as the lady bowed. 

“ That you will love, honor, and obey him?” 

“ Them’s ’em,” 
ed again. 


* And that you will cling to him so long as you | 


both shall live.” 

“ That's the talk !—stick to one another allers”— 
and the lady said “‘ yes” again. 

“‘ Then, in the presence of these witnesses, I pro- 
nounce you man and wife.” 

“ Hoorah !” shouted Jonathan, leaping half way 
to the ceiling with joy. 

“ And what God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

*Hoorah !” continued Jonathan. ‘ What's the 
price ?” (The parson seemed to hesitate.) ‘ How 
much? spit it out! Don’t be afeared. You did it 
like a book. Here’sa V. Never mind the change. 
Send for a hack, landlord. Give us your bill. I’ve 
got her! Hail Columby !” 

The poor fellow seemed to be entirely unable to 
control his joy ; and ten minutes afterward he was 
on his way to the railroad dépét with his wife, “ the 
happiest man out of jail,” said the eye-witnesses 
who described the scene. 


He must be a very “ hard case,” indeed, of whom 
something favorable can not be said; but such a 
“hard case” it was, who died in a small town in 
Sayuga County in this State. He was a cold, 
penurious, cruel man, “ without natural affection, 
implacable ;” abused his family, and quarreled with 
all his neighbors ; and when he died, his neighbors 
bore him to the grave ; and as they saw the last of 
him no one said to the other a word of lamentation 
for his loss, or sympathy for his surviving rela- 
tives. The fact was, they couldn't say any thing 
good of him, so they very wisely held their tongues. 





said Jonathan, as the lady bow- | 
| ing the interruption, “if I had read him, I should 





All but an old Dutchman, who walked around the 
grave three or four times, and looked in as the sex. 
ton and his assistants were covering up the coffin, 
He seemed to think it incumbent upon somebody 
to say one good word for an old neighbor, and he 
himself volunteered it: ‘* Well den, he ish gone at 
lasht: yaw, he ish gone; he was a good shmoker !” 


A soLeMN and beautiful thought is expressed in 
the following: 

“It is related of a well-known divine, who, when 
living, was called ‘The Prince of Divines,’ that, 
when on his death-bed, he was dictating words to 
an amanuensis, who had written; 

*** T am still in the land of the living.’ 

“Stop! said the dying man, ‘correct that. 
Say: 

“* Tam yet in the land of the Dying, but hope soon 
to be in the land of the Living!” 

* Beautiful thought !—and it is so. In his clos 
ing scene, the Christian is enabled to contrast this 
passing, dying world ‘ which is to come.’” 

Speake of duels the other night, brought up 
the following amusing facts: 

When the most pleasant and reasonable of Popes 


| was legate at Bologna, two senators had fallen into 


a deadly quarrel touching the pre-eminence of Tas- 
soand Ariosto. A duel ensued, in which the cham- 
pion of Ariosto was mortally wounded. The future 
Pope visited the dying man, whose sole observa- 
tion to his visitor’s religious injunctions was— 

“What an ass I am to get run through the body 
in the very flower of my age for the sake of Arios- 
to, of whom I have never read a line.” 

“* But—” interrupted the priest. 

* And if,” exclaimed the dying man, not heed- 


not have understood him, for I am but a fool at 
the best of times.” 

Benedict himself had a respect for swordsmen; 
and it was said of him and that other pleasant fel- 
low his contemporary, the Sultan Mahmoud, that if 
they were made to change places, the Holy Father 
becoming Grand Seigneur, and the Sultan becom 
ing Pope, nobody would be sensible of any conse- 
quent difference, except, perhaps, the most inti 
mate portion of the Sultan’s household. 

Benedict was, at all events, wiser than that cel- 
ebrated Capuchin, who, preaching repentance to 
a party about to resort to the arbitration of the 
sword, exclaimed, ‘ Brethren, admire and bless Di- 
vine Providence, who has placed death at the close 
of life, in order that we might have the more tim 
to be prepared for it.” 

This confusion of ideas reminds one of the soldier 
who remarked that people nowadays did not live 
to such a lengthened age as when he was young 
‘‘ Not that there are not old people now,” said he, 
“but then they were born a very long time ago.” 


Tue following is published in one of our leading 
religious papers, where it is endorsed as a ‘‘ true 
fact ;” and the editor of the paper requests his read- 
ers to send him more of the same kind: 

“In the year 1831 a greai excitement prevailed 
in the western part of the State of New York on 
the subject of religion, and ‘ protracted meetings 
were very common, and often attended by very 
extraordinary scenes. A celebrated Baptist travel 
ing preacher called an ‘ Evangelist,’ wished to hold 
a meeting of some days in a church that was owned 
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in common by a Methodist and a Presbyterian 
congregation, who occupied it by turns. They 
consented, upon his pledging himself not to preach 
on the subject of Baptism, but to leave all the con- 
verts to join whatever church they pleased. He 
kept his word, went on with the meeting, had great 
success; and as his time was drawing to a close, 
he gave notice that he would preach a sermon to 
young converts, of whom now he reckoned more 
than half a hundred. The house was crowded 
when the sermon was to be delivered, and the 
Methodist and Presbyterian preachers were both 
in the pulpit by the side of their Baptist brother, 


who faithfully kept his word while he discoursed | 


from the words of his Master, ‘Ye are my friends 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.’ After he 
had concluded his sermon, he struck up a lively 
old camp-meeting tune, and sung the following 
impromptu words with as much ease as if it was 
one of Watts’s, the converts joining in the cho- 
rus: 
“Come all ye loving Christians, 
Who feel the sacred fire, 
Obey the truth to-day, 
And prove the devil a liar— 
And to glory we will go, and to, etc. 
“T had rather be a Baptist, 
And have a shining face, 
Than to be a Methodist, 
And always fall from grace. 
And to glory we will go, etc. 
*I had rather be a Baptist, 
And despised every hour, 
Than a Presbyterian, 
And never have the power. 
And to glory we will go, etc. 
“If sprinkling is convenient, 
It has no claim to truth; 
It may be good for babies, 
But will not do for youth. 
And to glory we will go, 
And to glory we will go, and go and go, 
And to glory we will go. 2 
“In conclusion, it is needless to say fifty-three 
persons related their experience, and were baptized 
according to the mode proposed by the preacher.” 
Truru and Falsehood traveling one warm day, 
inet at a river, and both went to bathe at the same 
place. Falsehood, coming first out of the water, 
wok his companion’s clothes and left his own vile 
raiment, and then went on his way. Truth, com- 
ing out of the water, sought in vain for his own 
proper dress, disdaining to wear the garb of False- 
hood. Truth started all naked in pursuit of the 
thief, but not being so swift of foot, has never over- 
taken the fugitive. Ever since he has been known 
as “ Naked Truth.” 





Ir was pious George Herbert who wrote, in 1620, 
“Only a true and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 


And as far back as 1587, a poet with a true soul, 
but whose name has not come down to us, com- 
posed these fine lines: 


“The sturdy rock, for ail his strength, 
By raging seas is rent in twaine ; 
The marble stone is pearst at length, 
With littel drops of drizzling raine: 
The ox doth yeild unto the yoke, 
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“ The stately stagg that seems sa stout, 
By yalping hounds at day is set; 
The swiftest bird, that flies about, 
Is caught at length in fowler’s net: 
The greatest fish, in deepest brooke, 
Is soon deceived by subtill hooke. 
“Yea, man himselfe, unto whose will, 
All things are bounden to obey, 
For all his wit and worthie skill, 
Doth fade at length and fall away: 
There nothing is but Time doth waste ; 
The heavens, the earth consume at last. 


“ But Virtue sits, triumphing still 
Upon the throne of glorious fame ; 
Though spiteful death man’s body kill, 
Yet hurts he not his vertuous name : 
By life or death, what so betides, 
The state of virtue never slides.” 


A MAN advertises for “‘a competent person to 
undertake the sale of a new medicine,” and adds 
that “it will be found profitable to the undertak- 
er.” No doubt of it. 

THERE is a village in Michigan where the 
church-bell is rung every day at twelve for the 
people to take their quinine, as they have the 
chills and fever all round. 

“Your stories of Irish blunders,” writes an 
Ohio friend, “are vastly amusing; but did mortal 
man ever hear of any thing more Erinical than this, 
which a friend of mine vouches for? He sent his 
Irish servant up to his room for a pair of boots, 
and at the same time told him to be sure and get 
mates, as there were two pairs together in the closet. 
Patrick returned with two boots, but odd ones. 

““* Why, didn’t you see that these are not alike ? 
one is a long top, and the other is a short one,’ 
said my friend, out of patience with the fellow. 

“** Bedad, your honor,’ said Pat, in apology, 
‘and its thrue for ye, but thin the other pair was 
just so too!’ 

“That is very well for Patrick, and this shall 
do for Biddy. 

“ * Biddy,’ said a lady, one evening, ‘we must 
have some sausages for tea this evening; I ex- 
pect company.’ 

“**’Yes, ma’am.” 

‘“ Tea-time arrived, and with it the cempany ; the 
table was spread, the tea was simmering, but no 
Sausages appeared. 

““* Where are the sausages, Biddy ?’ the lady in- 
quired, 

“* And sure they’re in the teapot, ma'am! Didn't 
you tell me we must have them for ta!’ 

* And, verily, we think Biddy served her right. 
Sausages for tea! Faugh!” 

Sins >. 

In a rather anti-connubial vein is the follow- 
ing poem, written by a distressed husband, who 
cheated his wife, in uniting the praises of matri- 
mony, by so arranging the lines that, to get at the 
sentiment of the writer, we must alternate them, 
reading the first and third, then the second and 
fourth : 

© That man must lead a happy life 
Who is directed by a wife ; 
Who's freed from matrimonial claims, 
Is sure to suffer for his pains. 

“ Adam Could find no solid peace 
Till he beheld a woman's face: 
When Eve was given for a mate 





The stecle obeyeth the hammer-stroke. 


Adam was in a happy state. 
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‘In all the female race appear 
Truth, darling of a heart sincere: 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride 
In woman never did reside. 

“ What tongue is able to unfold 
The worth in woman we behold? 
The failings that in woman dwell 
Are almost imperceptible. 

“Confusion take the men, I say, 
Who no regard to women pay. 
Who make the women their delight, 
Keep always reason in their sight.” 


} 





Tue facetious Mather Byles was, in his time, 


equally famous as a poet and a wit. 
porary bard exclaims: 

“Would but Apollo's genial touch inspire 
Such sounds as breathe from Byles's warbling lyre, 
Then might my notes in melting measures flow, 
And make all nature wear the signs of woe.” 


And his humor is celebrated in a poetical ac- 


count of the clergy of Boston, quoted by Mr. | 


Samuel Kettell, in his “Specimens of American 
Poetry :” 
“ There's punning Byles provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately parts, 
Ile visits folks to crack his jokes, 
Which never mend their hearts. 
With strutting gait, and wig so great, 
Ife walks along the streets, 
And throws out wit, or what's like it, 
To every one he meets.” 

Byles was earnestly opposed to the Revolution, 
and in the spring of 1777 was denounced in the 
public assemblies as a Tory, and compelled to give 
bonds for his appearance before a court for trial. 
He was a favorite in every social and convivial 
circle, and no one was more fond of his society than 
the Colonial Governor Belcher. The Doctor had 
declined an invitation to visit with the Governor 
the province of Maine, and Belcher resorted to a 
stratagem to secure his company. Having per- 
snaded him to drink tea with him on the Scar- 
borough ship of war, one Sunday afternoon, as 
soon as they were seated at the table the anchor 
was weighed, the sails set, and before the punning 
parson had called for his last cup, the ship was too 
far at sea for him to think of returning to the shore. 
As every thing necessary for his comfort had been 
thoughtfully provided, he was easily reconciled to 
the voyage. While making preparations for re- 
ligious services, the next Sunday, it was discov- 
ered that there was no hymn-book on board, and 
he wrote one which was sung instead of a selection 
from Sternhold or Hopkins. 

The abduction of the Hollis Street minister was 
the cause of not a little merriment in Boston; and 
Joseph Green, between whom and Byles there was 
some rivalry, as the leaders of opposing social fac- 
tions, soon after wrote a burlesque account of it : 


“In David's Psalms an oversight 
Byles found one morning at his tea: 
Alas! that he should never write 
A proper psalm to sing at sea. 
“ Thus ruminating on his seat, 
Ambitious thoughts at length prevail'd ; 
The bard determined to complete 
The part wherein the prophet fail'd. 
“He sat a while and stroked his muse; 
Then taking up his tuneful pen, 
Wrote a few stanzas for the use 
Of his sea-faring brethren. 


A contem- | 


| 








* The task perform'd, the bard content, 
Well chosen was each flowing word ; 
On a short voyage himself he went, 
To hear it read and sung on board. 
** Most serious Christians do aver 
(Their credit sure we may rely on), 
In former times that after prayer, 
They used to sing a song of Zion. 
“Our modern parson having pray'd, 
Unless loud fame our faith beguiles, 
Sat down, took out his book, and said, 
‘ Let's sing a psalm of Mather Byles.’ 
* At first, when he began to read, 
Their heads the assembly downward hunz; 
3ut he with boldness did proceed, 
And thus he read, and thus they sung, 


THE PSALM. 
“With vast amazement we survey 
The wonders of the deep, 
Where mackerel swim and porpoise play, 
And crabs and lobsters creep. 
“Fish of all kinds inhabit here, 
And throng the dark abode ; 
Ifere haddock, hake, and flounders are, 
And eels, and perch, and cod. 
“From raging winds and tempests free, 
So smoothly as we pass, 
The shining surface seems to be 
A piece of Bristol glass. 
“But when the winds and tempests rise, 
And foaming billows swell, 
The vessel mounts above the skies, 
And lower sinks than hell. 
“Our heads the tottering motion feel, 
And quickly we become 
Giddy as new-born calves, and reel 
Like Indians drunk with rum. 
** What praises, then, are due, that we 
Thus far have safely got, 
Amarescoggin tribe to see, 
And tribe of Penobscot.” 


On one occasion a country gentleman, knowing 
Joseph Green’s reputation as a poet, procured an 
introduction to him, and solicited a * first-rate epi- 
taph” for a favorite servant who had lately died. 
Green asked what were the man’s chief qualities, 
and was told that ‘ Cole excelled in all things, but 
was particularly good at raking hay, which he 
could do faster than any body, the present com- 
pany, of course, excepted.” Green wrote imme- 
diately— 

“Here lies the body of John Cole: 
His master loved him like his soul; 
He could rake hay; none could rake faster, 
Except that raking dog, his master.” 


Younc America is growing rapidly. Every 
day we meet with proofs of this encouraging fact. 
Here are four of the latest instances of rapid de- 
velopment. 

“John, go to the store,” said a mother to her 
little son, ‘‘ and get me seven pounds of coffee.” 

“No, I won't, I feel indisposed this morning. 
Send father, and tell him to bring me a paper of 
tobacco, and to be quick.” 

“Have you been to the Astor Library ?” a son 
asked his father a few days ago. 

‘No, I have not,” replied the father. 

“You had better call and see it,” the youth con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Just mention my name to the librarian, 
and he will show you every attention.” 

A youngster, not quite three years old, says to 
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his sister, while munching gingerbread, “ Siss, 
take half off this cake to keep till afternoon, when 
I get cross.” 

‘“‘Frank,” said an affectionate lady the other 
day to a promising boy, *‘if you don’t stop smok- 
ing and reading so much, you will get so after a 
while that you won't care any thing at all about 
work,” 

‘‘ Mother,” replied the hopeful, leisurely remov- 
ing a very long cigar, and turning anpther leaf, 
“]'ve got so now.” 


Was an inscription ever placed on a tombstone 
more epigrammatical and expressive of intense re- 
gret than this: 

“O Memory! thou ling'ring murmurer, 
Within joy’s broken shell, 
Why have I not, in losing all I lov’d, 
Lost thee as well.” 


“| met,” says a critical writer, “ with a curious 
blunder in a late number of a French Review. The 
writer, being sentimental, and at Venice, was dis- 
posed to quote Byron, and began with the first line 
of the fourth canto of Childe Harold. He prob- 
ably wrote it correctly enough, but the printer 
rendered it as follows : 

J stood at Venice on the bridge of sighs. 
Now when a man says J. did so and so, thinks 
that Jones, or Jackson, or Johnson, did it, but if 
the subject be poetical, I leave it to you to imagine 
what became of the poetry.” 

We met with one of the same description the 
other day in an English paper, where the writer 
closed a paragraph with the exclamation, Jam satis, 
but the printers made him say, J am satis! 

Mistakes will happen. A clergyman in Massa- 
chusetts, more than a century ago, addressed a 
letter to the General Court on some subject of in- 
terest which was then under discussion. The clerk 
read the letter, in which there seemed to be this 
very remarkable sentence: “I address you not as 
magistrates, but as Indian devils.” The clerk hesi- 
tated, and look carefully, and said, ‘ Yes, he ad- 
dresses you as Indian devils.” The wrath of the 
honorable body was aroused ; they passed a vote 
of censure, and wrote to the reverend gentleman 
for an explanation, from which it appeared that 
he did not address them as magistrates, but as in- 
dividuals. 


Here is Sam Slick’s last, and one of his very 
best : 

“T shall never forget a rise I once took out of a 
set of jockies at Albany. I had an everlastin’ 
fast Narraganset pacer once to Slickville. I was 
considerable proud of him, I do assure you, for he 
took the rag off the bush in great style. Well, 
our stable help, Pat Monoghan (him I used to call 
Mr. Monoghan), would stuff him with fresh clover 
without me knowing it, and, as sure as rates, I 
broke his wind in driving him too fast. It gave 
him the ‘ heaves,’ that is, it made his flanks heave 
like a blacksmith’s bellows. We call it ‘ heaves,’ 
Britishers call it ‘broken wind.’ Well, there is 
no cure for it, though some folks tell you a hor- 
net's nest, cut up fine, and put in their meal will 
do it; and others say sift the oats clean, and give 
them juniper berries in it, and that will do it, or 
ground ginger, or tar, or what not; but these are 
all quackeries. You can't cure it, for its a rupture 
of an air-vessel, and you can’t get at it to sew it 





up. But you can fix it up by diet, and care, and 
proper usage, so that you can deceive even an old 
hand, providin’ you don’t let him ride or drive the 
beast too fast. 

“ Well, I doctored and worked with him so, the 
most that could be perceived was a slight cold, no- 
thin’ to mind, much less to frighten you. And 
when I got him up to the notch, I advertised him 
for sale, as belonging to a person going down East, 
who only parted with him beCause he thought him 
too heavey for a man who never traveled less than 
a mile in two minutes and twenty seconds. Well, 
he was sold at auction, and knocked down to Rip 
Van Dam, the attorney-general, for five hundred 
dollars; and the owner put a saddle and bridle on 
him, and took a bet of two hundred dollars with 
me he could do a mile in two minutes fifty seconds. 
He didn’t know me from Adam, parsonally, at the 
time, but he had heard of me, and bought the 
horse because it was said Sam Slick owned him. 

“Well, he started off, and lost his bet ; for when 
he got near the winnin’ post the horse choked, fell, 
and pitched the rider off half-way to Troy, and 
nearly died himself. The umpire handed me the 
money, and I dug out for the steamboat, intendin’ 
to pull foot for home. Just as I reached the wharf, 
I heard my name called out; but I didn’t let on I 
noticed it, and walked ahead. Presently Van 
Dam seized me by the shoulder, quite out of 
breath, puffin’ and blowin’ like a porpoise. 

““*Mr, Slick,’ said he. 

“* Yes,’ sais I, ‘what's left of me; but, good 
gracious,’ sais I, ‘you have got the ‘heaves.’ I 
hope it ain’t catchin’. 

“*No I haven’t, said he, ‘ but your cussed hoss 
has, and nearly broke my neck. You are like all 
the Connecticut men I ever see, a nasty, mean, 
long -necked, long-legged, narrow-chested, slab- 
sided, narrow-souled, lantern-jawed Yankee cheat.’ 

‘* Well, sais I, ‘that’s a considerable of a long 
name to write on the back of a letter, ain’t it? It 
ain’t good to use such a swad of words, it’s no won- 
der you have the heaves; but I'll cure you; I 
warn't brought up to wranglin’; I hain’t time to 
fight you, and besides,’ said I, ‘you are broken- 
winded; but I'll heave you over the wharf to cool 
you, boots and all, by gravy !’ 

“*Didn’t you advertise,’ said he, ‘ that the only 
reason you had to part with that horse was, that 
he was too heavy for a man who never traveled 
slower than a mile in two minutes and twenty 
seconds.’ 

“* Never,’ sais I, ‘I never said such a word. 
What will you bet I did?’ 

“* Fifty dollars,’ said he. 

“*Done,’ said I. And Vanderbilt (he was just 
going on board the steamer at the time)—‘ Van- 
derbilt,’ sais I, ‘hold these stakes, friend,’ sais I; 
*I won't say you lie, but you talk uncommonly 
like the way I do when I lie. Now prove it.’ 

And he pulled out one of my printed advertise- 
ments, and said ‘ Read that.’ 

“Well, I readit. ‘It ain’t there,’ said I. 

“+ Ain’t it?’ said he. ‘I leave it to Vander- 
bilt.’ : 

“Mr. Slick,’ said he, ‘ you have lost—it is 
here.’ 

“© Will you bet fifty dollars,’ said I, though you 
have seen it, that it’s there ?’ 

“* Yes,’ said he, ‘I will.’ 

“*Done,’ said I. ‘Now how do you spell 
heavy ?’ 
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“*Exactly, sais I; ‘sodo I. But this is spelt 
heav-ey. I did it on purpose. 1 scorn to take a 
man in about a horse, so I published his defect to 
all the world. I said he was too heavey for har 
ness, and so he is. Ile ain’t worth fifty dollars 
I wouldn’t take him as a gift—he ain't worth von 
dam.’ 

““* Well, I did see that,’ said he, ‘ but I thought 
it was an error of the press, or that the owner 
couldn't spell.’ 

“* Oh! sais T, don’t take me for one of your 
Dutch boors, I beg of you. I can spell, but you 
can’t read, that’s all. You remind me,’ says I, 
‘of a feller in Slickville, when the six-cent letter- 
stamps came into fashion. He licked the stamp so 
hard he took all the gum off, and it wouldn’t stay 
on, no how he could fix it, so that what does he do 
but put a pin through it, and writes on the letter, 
* Paid, if the darned thing will only stick.” Now 
if you go and lick the stamp eternally that way, 


folks will put a pin through it, and the story will | 


stick to you forever andever. But come on board, 
and let’s liquor, and I will stand treat.’ 

“‘T felt sorry for the poor critter, and told him 
how to feed the horse, and advised him to take 
him to Saratoga, advertise him, and sel] him the 
same way; and he did, and got rid of him. The 
rise raised his character as a lawyer amazing. He 
was elected governor next year.” 


Mr. Joseru GriLsert, who had been attached 
to the astronomical service in Captain Cook’s expe- 
dition to observe the transit of Venus, and whose 
name was conferred by the great navigator on “ Gil- 
bert’s Island,” resided at Gosport,” where, accord- 
ing to the fashion of his day, he, like the Count 
d’Artois, wore very tight leather breeches. He 
had ordered his tailor to attend on him one morn- 
ing, when his granddaughter, who resided with 
him, had also ordered her shoemaker to wait upon 
her. The young lady was seated in the breakfast- 
room when the maker of leather breeches was shown 
in; and as she did not happen to know one handi- 
craftsman more than the other, she at once inti- 
mated that she wished him to measure her for a 
pair of “leathers,” for, as she remarked, the wet 
weather was coming, and she felt cold in “ cloth.” 
The modest tailor could hardly believe his ears, 

‘* Measure you, miss?” said he, with hesitation. 

“If you please,” said the young lady, who was 
remarkable for much gravity of deportment; ‘and 
I have only to beg that you will give me plenty of 
room; for I am a great walker, and I do not like 
to wear any thing that constrains me.” 

“ But, miss,” exclaimed the poor fellow, in great 
perplexity, “I never in my life measured a lady; 
I—” And there he paused. 

“Are you not a lady’s shoemaker?” was the 
query calmly put to him. 

“* By no means, miss,” said he; ‘‘ I am a leather- 
breeches maker; and I have come to take measure 
not of you, but Mr. Gilbert.” 

The young lady became perplexed too; but she 
recovered her self-possession after a good common- 
sense laugh, and sent the maker of breeches to her 
grandpapa. 


GEORGE SELWIN was telling at dinner-table, in 
the midst of a large company, and with great glee, 
of the execution of Lord Lovat, which he had wit- 


nessed. The ladies were shocked at the levity he 
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| manifested, and one of them reproached him, say- 


ing, 

**Tlow could you be such a barbarian as to see 
the head of a man cut off?” 

**Oh,” said he, “if that was any great crime, | 
am sure I made amends for it; for I went to see it 
sewed on again ” 

WE overheard the following conversation the 
other day when the steamer came in, bringing the 
old news, ‘Sebastopol not yet taken :” 

“The Allies can’t get into Sebastopol.” 

“Why not, pray ?” 

* Because they haven't got the keys.’ 

‘Keys! kevs! what keys do they want ?” 

‘Why, the Yan-kees, to be sure!” 

Every body has been laughing at the report of 
a duel in the dark room in California between a 
Yankee and an Englishman. The Yankee, not 
wishing to have blood on his hands, fired his pistol 
up the chimney, whereupon down fell the English- 
man. 

Doubtless the Englishman was one of the pair 
whose lives were spared last winter, when they 
excused themselves from fighting, one of them on 
account of the illness of his wife, and the other of 
his daughter. The wits made the following epi- 
gram on the occasion: 

‘*Some men, with a horror of slaughter, 
Improve on the Scripture command ; 
And honor their wife and their daughter, 
That their days may be long in the land.” 

Fletcher was the presiding judge when a duel- 
ling-case was tried. Incharging the jury, he said 
‘‘Gentlemen, it is my business to lay down the 
law to you, and I shall do so: where two persons 
go out to fight a duel, and one of them falls, the 
law says it is murder, and I tell you, by law, it is 
murder; but at the same timesa fairer duel I never 
heard of in the whole course of my lif Sod 

There is a very good story told of two military 
officers who were to fight a duel, every attempt to 
reconcile them having failed. To all remonstran- 
ces they replied, ‘‘ We will fight to the death—of 
one, probably of both.” A miserable wretch of a 
fellow came up to the seconds and said, in a voice 
of woe, 

“IT am a poor mechanic, with a large family, 
and would—” 

“My good man, don’t trouble us now,” cried one 
of the seconds; ‘“‘ don’t you see that my friends are 
going to kill one another? They are not in a hv- 
mor to hear you now.” 

“Tt is not charity that I ask for,” replied the 
fellow. ‘I am a poor carpenter, with eight chil- 
dren, and my wife is sick. I have heard these two 
gentlemen will kill one another, and I came to see 
if you will let me make their coffins.” 

The belligerent parties overheard the novel 
request ; it was too much for their gravity, and, 
throwing down their weapons, they shook hands 
on the spot. They buried their quarrel in a good 
supper, not forgetting to give the poor fellow as 
much as he would have made if he had made their 
coffins. 

This was quite as amusing as the demand of the 
Frenchman who was so much amazed at the vors- 
cious appetite of an Englishman eating his break- 
fast in a restavrant, that he asked, 

“* Monsieur, pardonne ; is it one brakefast or one 
dinner zat you ate this time?” 




















The Englishman was highly offended at the im- 
pertinence of this inquiry, and demanded that he 
should make an apology on the spot. 

 Zat I will do, certainement ; but, if you please, 
was it one brakefust or one dinner what you make?” 

This only rendered the matter worse; and the 
Englishman called him out, shot him through the 
body, and was filled with horror when he found 
he had killed a man who meant him no harm. 
Coming up to him, he said, 

I am very sorry; can I do any thing for you, 
my dear Sir?” 

“Es, Monsieur; if you please, was it one brake- 
fast or one dinner zat you make ?” 

Nar shoon to hide her tiny tae 
Nae stocking on her feet; 

Her supple ankles white as snaw, 
Or early blossoms sweet. 

Her simple dress of sprinkled pink, 
Her double, dimpled chin ; 

Z Her puckered lips, and baumy mou, 

With na one tooth within. 

Her een sae like her mither’s een, 
Twa gentle liquid things; 

Her face is like an angel's face— 
We're glad she has nae wings! 

She is the budding o° our love, 
A giftie God gied us; 

We munna luve the gift owre weel, 
“Twad be nae blessing thus. 

Mr. W1tson, a parsimonious but wealthy land- 
owner of Yorkshire, having accepted an invitation 
to dinner on a day whereon he had to attend as 
member of a Committee of the House of Commons, 
ordered his servant to bring down to the house at 
six o'clock a change of dress, and a hackney coach, 
in which he said he would effect the change as he 
rode in it. Ablution he did not think about; but 
if his old black coat would do to dine in, he felt 
bound to change his nether garment. He had 
reached the Horse Guards, and had just taken off 
his trowsers, and was about to put his legs into 
the other pair, when crack went the axle-tree, and 
down came the coach. An officious mob assem- 
bled to lend help; but when they beheld an em- 
barrassed gentleman with two pairs of trowsers, 
and neither of them on, great was their astonish- 
ment, and loudly did they publish the fact. Poor 
Wilson sat helpless and victimized, till a good- 
natured officer, who was passing, and knew the 
eccentric M. P., released him by claiming him as 
a relative; and as he led him, covered with a cloak, 
through the shrieking crowd, he calmed the Jaugh- 
ers into silence by significantly pointing with his 
finger to his forehead—which seemed to imply that 
they ought to have compassion on the infirmity of 
an imbecile gentleman, so well provided with gar- 
ments, and so apparently indifferent to their use. 

An English author who tells this story, works 
up an anecdote of our own Webster in the words 
following : 

“If Oliver Goldsmith went up in red plush 
breeches to be ordained by a bishop, the cele- 
brated Daniel Webster once appeared in as singu- 
lar a costume, considering the occasion on which 
he wore it. The time had come when he was re- 
quired to leave his old home at Elms Farm to visit 
Dartmouth College, for the purpose of being ma- 
triculated. A neighbor, in honest zeal for his cred- 
it, made for him a complete new suit of clothes— 
all of homespun cloth—the color “ deeply, darkly, 
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beautifully blue.” Thus attired he set off on horse- 
back, and he had not got far on his way when a 
storm suddenly overtook him, to which he was 
exposed for many hours. The river in his way 
became swollen, the bridge was destroyed by the 
freshet, and he was obliged to ride many miles 
round ere he could again strike into a direct path. 
The rain descended in ceaseless torrents during 
the whole time. The homespun suit was not made 
of fast color. The rain sank into the cloth, and 
the indigo-blue politely making way for it, soaked 
off into the shirt and skin of the young student. 
His features, too, partook of the general hue, and 
when the scholar reached Hanover, he was dyed 
from head to foot. Like Essex, when he came 
travel-soiled from Ireland, and proceeded to an in- 
terview with Queen Elizabeth, he went straight 
before the college authorities; without wiping— 

indeed, he could not wipe the now fixed cerulean 
from his face, neck, and hands. Every shade of 
blue, and all moist, could be seen upon his clothes, 
the darker deposit upon his flesh. ‘* Who is he?” 
asked one. “‘ At home,” said he, laughing, “ they 
call me black Dan; here I appear as blue Dan, and 
trouble enough have I had to arrive among you; but 
you see me as [ am, in a condition which, if it does 
not entitle me to your approbation, should at least 
secure for me your sympathy.” Daniel suffered no 
disparagement by appearing before his grave sen- 
iors like a man who had been dyeing all his life. 

Dia potatoes, break stones, peddle tin-ware, 
do any thing that is honest and useful, rather than 
run in debt. As you value comfort, quiet, inde- 
pendence, keep out of debt. As you value good 
digestion, a healthy appetite, a placid temper, a 
smooth pillow, pleasant dreams, and happy wak- 
ing, keep out of debt. Debt is the hardest of 
task-masters, and the hardest of all oppressors. 
It is a millstone around the neck, and an incubus 
to the heart. 

Truk wit is like the ladian stone, 
Dug from the Indian mine; 

Which boasts two different powers in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 

Genius, like that, if polished right, 
With the same gifts abounds; 

Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And sparkles while it wounds. 

Ovtver MILurkin is as much of a wag as a 
musician, and to make his waggery the more sue- 
cessful, he affects the dress and manner of a clergy- 
man. With his white cravat and sober black coat 
he makes not a bad imitation. He was at one of 
the hotels in Springfield a few weeks ago, and his 
decidedly clerical appearance attracting the atten- 
tion of the company as they sat down to dinner, he 
was called upon to ask a blessing. He did not re- 
fuse, and got on very well for a sentence or two; 
but when he came toward the conclusion, he found, 
as it was his first attempt, that he was utterly un- 
able to remember the usual manner of closing such 
an exercise. After hesitating a moment, he recol- 
lected the usual subscription of his letters, and he 
brought his petitions to a close by adding, with 
great solemnity, “‘ Yours truly, Oliver Millikin !” 





Aw Ohio correspondent becomes sponsor for the 
following, which, as a matter of fact, he wishes to 
put on record. Whittaker is one of the richest men 
in those parts, and has made his money by driving 
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sharp bargains. His hired man was one day go- 
ing along with a load of hay, which he overturned 
upon a cow. The poor thing was smothered to 
death, before they could get her out. Her owner, 
Jones, called upon Mr. Whittaker the next day, 
and demanded payment for the loss of his cow. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Whittaker, “‘what do 
you think she was worth?” 

“Well, about ten dollars,” said Jones. 

“And how much did you get for the hide and 
tallow ?” 

“Ten dollars and a half, Sir.” 

“Oh, well, then you owe me just fifty cents.” 

Jones was mystified, and Whittaker very fierce 
in his demand, and before Jones could get the thing 
straight in his mind, he forked over the money. 


Our story of Hogarth and his portrait of the 
nobleman which he was going to sell to a show- 
man for a beast, reminds a Chicago friend of the 
following, for which he vouches: 

“A very clever artist in the Western part of 
this State, was called upon by a miserly old man 
to paint his portrait, for which he agreed, after a 
great deal of bantering and jewing, to pay fifty dol- 
lars. The old man was no beauty, but when the 
picture was done, it was so ugly that he swore he 


would never have it in his house, and the artist | 
He finally offered | 


might whistle for his money. 
to give thirty dollars for it, but to this the painter 
would not consent. He had read the life of Ho- 
garth, and knew how to fix his customer. He 
painted a pig under the old man’s left arm, and rep- 
resented the miser trying to pull a sixpence out 
of the pig’s mouth. The picture was then exhibit- 
ed in the artist’s window to the amusement of every 
body, for all recognized the man and his character- 
istic vice of avarice happily hit. The old fellow 
heard of it, and now offered to take the picture 
away and pay the price; but the artist was up to 
him, and insisted on ten dollars more for the pig, 
which the miser paid. 


Tue destruction of the steamer Martha Wash- 
ington has given rise to a protracted lawsuit which 
has made great excitement in the West. While 
the case was still pending in the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, Brown stepped into the saloon of one of 
the hotels in Cincinnati, and being a very conceit- 
ed, self-important fellow, he was asked his opinion 
of the Martha Washington case. “ Well, I tell you 
what it is, gentlemen,” he said, “I haven't been 
into that Court House for better than six months, but 
I think she was perfectly justifiable in shooting him!” 


Wasurneton Irvine relates “a beautiful in- 
stance of the quick and generous impulses to which 
the French are prone, in the case of a cavalier, in 
the hottest of the actions at Waterloo, charging 
furiously upon a British officer, but perceiving in 
the moment of assault that his adversary had lost 
his sword arm, drooped the point of his sabre, and 
courteously rode on. Peace be with that generous 
warrior, whatever were his fate! If he went down 
in the storm of battle, with the foundering fortunes 
of his chieftain, may the turf of Waterloo grow 
green above his grave—and happier far would be 
the fate of such a spirit, to sink amidst the tempest, 
| unconscious of defeat, than to survive, and mourn 


over the blighted laurels of his country.” 





“Your discourse, Sir,” said a bishop to a clergy- 
man, in the retirement of the vestry, “had the one 
merit of being short.” 
| My lord,” answered the preacher, “I think 

brevity is always preferable to tediousness.” 

“Unfortunately, however, I was about to add,” 
said the bishop, ‘‘ that it was tedious too!” 

The celebrated Malherbe dined one day with 
the Archbishop of Rouen, and fell asleep soon after 
the meal. The prelate, a sorry preacher, was 

| about to deliver a sermon, and awakened Mal- 
herbe, inviting him to be an auditor. 

“Ah! thank you,” said Malherbe: “ pray ex- 

|cuse me; I can sleep very well without that.” 


Tue following specimen of “a serpentine or double-faced letter,” is by the celebrated ‘Cardinal 


Richelieu, introducing a Benedictine Friar to the F 


Master 
is to be 


Compy, a  Savoyard, 

a bearer to you of 
this letter. He is one of the most 
vicious persons that I ever yet 
knew, and has earnestly desired me 
to give him a letter of 
recommendation, which I granted to his 
importunity. For believe me, Sir, 
I would be sorry you should be 
mistaken in not knowing him, 
as many others have been, 
who are of my best friends) Hence 
it is, that I desire to advertise you 
to take special notice of him, 
and say nothing in his presence 
in any sort For I may and do 
assure you, there can not be a more 
unworthy person in the world. 
I know that as soon as you 
shall be acquainted with him, you 
will thank me for this advice, 
Civility doth hinder me _ to 
say more upon this subject. 


rench embassador at Rome: 

Friar of the order of St. Bennet, 
news from me by means of 
discreet, wise, and least 
among all I have conversed with, 
to write to you in his favor, 
credence, with some pressing 
merit, I assure you rather than 
he deserves infinitely your esteem, and 
wanting to oblige him by your being 
I should be afilicted if you were so 
on that account, who will esteem him, 
and from no other motive 
that you are obliged more than any 
to afford him all imaginable respect 
that may offend or displease him, 
truly say, I love him as myself, and 
convincing argument of an 
than to be capable of doing him injury, 
cease to be a stranger to his virtues, and 
will love him as well ‘as I, and 
The assurance I have of your great 
write further of him to you, or to 


I am, Sir, your affectionate friend. 
To be understood as the writer meant it, the right hand column must be omitted altogether; but the 


lines being read directly across the page, convey a warm recommendation. 


curious but very suggestive. 


The letter is not only 
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Is requested to leave his valuables with The Clerk directs him to Bathing-Box 
the Clerk. No. 40. 


eicebidis «Satya 





He finds it impossible to disrobe and keep 
the door shut at the same time. 


There are so many people around that he 
is ashamed; but finally makes a dash. 








He plunges in and waits for a “ Breaker.” 


The “ Breaker” catches him. 
Vout. XI.—No. 63.—2 D* 
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Strikes out for the shore, and suddenly finds 
himself tr and dry. 


hy. tig eee 


Plunges in, and when he emerges finds him- 
self surrounded by Mermaids. 


But fortunately recovers the article, and re- 
——- it. 


Resolves to “ go out.” View of the beach as 
seen by Mr. Slim on his way to the bath- 
ing-box. He makes a sensation. 


Recovers himself and is led in again by a friend 
who knows all about it. 


In his flight he has lost the lower portion of 
his bathing-dress, 


He tries another dive. Further difficulty 
with his dress. 


Reappearance of Mr. Slim, after half an hour. 


spent in grumbling and efforts to dry himself 


with a wet towel covered with sharp sand. 





Foshins for Arguet. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bovis, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 


from actual articles of Costume. 


Fiaures 1 anp 2.—Bauu Costume AND Promenapre Dress. 
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O wide is the latitude for individual taste in the For MANTILLAS, laces are extremely fashionable. 
style and arrangement of CostumEs For THE| Among the favorites are the various styles of Chan. 
BALL, and so great is the variety produced by our| tilly laces, such as we have heretofore illustrated 
modistes, that we can scarcely expect that the sin-| or those composed like the one which we now pre. 
gle illustration to which we are restricted will do | sert, of guipure. These are all, from their open 
more than afford some valuable hints to aid our! and delicate texturg, well adapted to the season : 
readers in the selection of this festal apparel_—In | and appear to admirable advantage when wor 
the illustration which we have chosen, the hair is | over appropriate colors—such, for instance, as ] 
arranged in three full curls upon both sides, sweep- | ender or pea-green. 
ing back in a graceful curve so as to just cover the 
bottom of the ear, and is confined behind the back | 
hair. This is arranged in a basket plait, and 
formed into a twist, terminating in a Grecian | 
braid, and is brought over the head in front. The 
space being occupied by a coiffure of wheat-ears 
and trailing branches, which is illustrated on a 
larger scale in Figure 4. The chemisette is of 
cambric, gathered in a richly-embroidered inser- 
tion, headed by a ruffle of lace. The dress is 
canary-colored glacée silk en caur and demi-basque, | 
the beddice fitting closely to the figure, and adorn- 
ed with a berthe of white blonde, the point of 
meeting being concealed by a bonquet similar to 
the head-dress, without the drooping sprays. The 
jupe is covered by two very full flounces, the lower | 
half of which has a deep fall of blonde, covered | 
upon the upper edge by a garland of green wheat- | 
ears and leaves, which encircle the whole flounce; | 
the top of the boddice being similarly adorned by 
these emblems of Ceres. The sleeves are merely | 
simple puffs with clouds of lace; these are caught | 
up upon the exterior of the arm and confined under | Figure 3,—Heap-Dress, 
a small knot of myrtle flowers and leaves. These | 
myrtle flowers may, without any violation of taste,| The Hreap-Dress (Figure 3) is a back view, 
be either intermingled with the wheat-ears upon | enlarged, of the one described in the Ball Costume. 
the flounces, or be wholly substituted for them. A | The flowers, however, are varied; a wreath of 
bracelet of large pearls upon the left arm, and a, roses, of the species known as “ Maiden’s Blush,” 
fan & la Watteau, are very appropriate additions | with buds and foliage of the Lily of the Valley, 
to this exquisite design. being substituted for the wheat-ears. If orange 
Tue PromMENApvE Dress (Figure 2) is composed | flowers are substituted for those here given, the 
of organdie, the waist being short, in distinction | addition of the vail thrown over the back hair 
from the long styles that have prevailed ; in other | affords a very chaste and beautiful bridal coiffure. 
words, it is of the natural depth. At the back it is In Figures 4 and 5 we have drawn, upon a larger 
round, but is slightly pointed in front ; the boddice | scale, two specimens of these floral wreaths, which 
is closed with bretelles. The sleeves are flowing, | may serve as illustrations of the immense variety 
and the skirt is very ample. of which this beautiful ornament is capable.—Fig- 
ure 4 is composed of wheat-ears, 
the majority of which are green, in- 
terspersed with a few of the golden 
hue of the ripened grain. With 
these are combined the flowers of 
the wax-ball plant, and green foli- 
age, covered here and there with im- 
itative dew-drops.—Figure 5is com- 
posed of grape leaves, with small 
clusters of the partially-ripened 
fruit, intermingled with twining 
tendrils of the vine. The effect is 
singularly chaste and elegant. 
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Fievre 4.—Waeat Wreatu. Ficvre 5.—Vine Wrearn. 
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